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0 of the bad Cmfeuences wifes fol Gee 
Mits, 0ho deal in Irony and.Sarcaſm is, that 
= never now whether they are in Jeſt or Ear- 
neſt; and abis is. the Ceſt with: Luckau, in re» 
 gard to the following Didlague, which wears ſuch 
a double Face, that it is difficult to ſay whether he 
meant to ridicule. the noble Science of Dancing, or 
Inuly and jaberly to-defend and extol it. When be 
tells us, in the Beginning, that Danriag 4s:corval 
wuirb.the Univerſe; and that the World is nothing 
but a grand Dance of Things, *ve-can hartlly con- 
 +6ciwe-him to be ſerious; and yet in the latter" Part 
1 the Treatiſe, the 'Gravity of bis Arguments 
and Manner would incline us to think him b. be 
robole, however, except, perhaps, the long orie 


N 0¹⁴ Fables, is en 
WI Jas HE 1 | L Ye 


2 On DANCING. 


LYCINUS A'N D CRATO. 
> $bT,CA hk. > 
8 you have thought proper, my friend 
Crato, for ſome time paſt to bring moſt 
heavy complaints againſt dancing, to abuſe the 
art itſelf, and find fault with me for being fond 
of it, as ſpending all my time on a frivolous 
and womanitſh entertainment; I muſt now con- | 
vince you how greatly yourare miſtaken, and 
how ſadly you have forgot yourſelf, in ſpeak- | 
ing thus contemptuouſly of one of the moſt 
agreeable things in life : it may, however, be 
pardonable in you, ho have been brought up 
and uſed to x gloomy way of life, and have 
always imagined that nothing can be good 
that is not harſh and rigid, and condemn that 
which. you are an utter ſtranger to. 
an n 0B) A. 

e truth, my friend Lycinus, I am aſto- 
niſhed to ſee a man hke you, brought up to 
letters, and no bad philoſopher, leaving his 
F profitable ſtudics and converſe with theancients, 
to be tickled with a'flageoler, or ſit admiring 

an eſſeminate fellow, in long petticoats, ſing- 
ing laſcivious ſongs, and imitating the lewd 
e the * n CA and Rho- 
95 IKE | dopes 
, | | * Fler odras, 625 The fr * wren, and her paſſion 
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dopes of antiquity, beating time with your foot 
upon tbe benches, and making a ridiculous 
noiſe, very unbecoming a man of your educa- 
tion. When I heard you frequented ſuch en- 
tertainments, 1. not only bluſhed for, but was 
truly angry with you, for thus neglecting Pla- 
to, Ariſtotle, and Chryſippus, to ſit like thoſe 
who tickle their cars with a feather; and that 


too whilſt there are ſo many noble and delight- 
ful employments for the eye and ear, ſo many 
excellent concerts, ſo many, where the + harp 
is played on in perfection, and above all, whilſt 
there is grave tragedy and chearful comedy to 
amuſe you, things worthy of public conteſt, 


95 Higpplyrus,. is too well known to ſtand in need of any 
illuſtration. Parthenope was one of the Syrens whom U- 
lyſſes ſhit his ears againſt, The laſt mentioned lady is 
reported to have got money enough, by her profeſſion as 
a courtezan, to build one of the famous Agyptian pyra- 
mids. 1 

+ The harp.] Greek abap. I call it a harp, though, as 
Montfaucon has obſerved, it is very difficult to determine 
in what the lyre, cithara, chelys, pſaltery, and harp differ- 
ed from each other. Dr. Burney obſerves, that the ei- 
thara (from which the Italian word chitarra, or guittar, is 
manifeſtly derived), was, perhaps, as different from the 
lyre, as a fingle harp from a double one. The Greeks 
had, probably, pied agg ſpecies of ſtringed inſtru- 
ments, one, like our harp, of full compaſs, reſting on its 
baſe, the other more portable, and flung over the ſhoulder, 
like our . Suittar, or FO ancient _ preg in ſculp- 
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and, univetfal emulation. You will ftand in 


need, therefore, my good friend, of a long apo- 


logy, at leaſt with ever: Mberal mind, * you 


meln not 70 be e cut on” Torn the 3 * all 
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Gesc, at once, * thee! out were ever Samy 


of ſuch A folly; and rake care that, for the fu- 


ture, we” never r ſee 15 changing yourſelf mw 
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it, when we aw you e like + t Ulyſſes 
by the lotus, we did not endeavour to bring 
you back to your ſenſes, before you were total- 
ly poſſeſſed by thoſe Sy. rens of the ſtage; his 
Syrens caught mariners' by the ears, if they did 
not ſtop them up with wax, as they ſailed that 
way; but yqu are taken by the eye, * re- 
duced to che moſt abject ſlavery. : 
| „ "I 

| Bleſs us, Crato, - what a fierce dog have you 

let looſe upon me: but your'fimile, let me tell 


you, of the Syrens and Lotophagi, is by no 


means applicable to my caſe: for thoſe who eat 
the lotus, and liſtened to the Syrens, were pu- 
niſhed with death; whereas, with regard to my- 


14 Like Ust. See Odyſſey, book 3 ix. I. 92. I have 
quoted the paſſage as tranſlated * Pope, i in another place. 


ſelf, Y 
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ſelf, beſides that the pleaſure is much greater 
than. theirs, the conſequence. alſo is good and 
happy ; for neither bave Þ by this forgot my 
| private concerns, nor become incapable of do- 
ing my bufineſs; but, on the contrary, | can 
affirm, always return from the theatre more 
alert, and fit for all the offices of life, fo that 
I may ſay with amen, "ha Was an 10 "es 2 
6 5 oy 
1 Dilighted 1 dehnen 1 wiſer FU Nein 26 0 
But pray tell me, Crato, do you find fault wich 
dancing, and the ſtage, after being often preſent 
at them; or, having never been there, do you, 
notwithſtanding, aſſert that they are indefen- 
fible ? If you have ſeen them yourſelf, you are 
upon the level with me; and if you have nor, 
furely your accuſation is unreaſonable and ith. 
founded, when you condemn. that which you 
know nothing of. 
ENA T 0. | 

Moſt certain it is, I have never been there: 
it would bu: ill become me, with my long beard 

* Delig ned.] This is a W tranflation of the line i in 


Homer, which is 


Tepautre; rtr, xn WASIONGE aden, 
which is part of the Syren's ſong in the twelfth book of 
the Odyſſey. Pope has ſunk the whole line in his tranila- 
tion, and, as he frequently 292 gives us N elſe 
in the room of it. te fats nf 
B 3 and | 


I and grey locks, to fit myſelf down " amongft 
q | a heap of women, and mad ſpectators, to ap- 
plaud a worthleſs fellow, writhing his body into 
a thouſand forms, for no 977 or en 1581 
whatſoever. 
2, y << WV x on 
1 muſt pardon you, Crato, fince this is the 
caſe; but if you will take my advice, only go 1 
by way of experiment, and open your eyes; 
I will anſwer for it, you will ſoon be for going 
early, and before any body elſe, to ſecure a 
good place, from whence you may Wy: and er | 
every thing diſtinctl y. 
SGSN £5 0 5 
May I periſh if ever I ſubmit to any ſuch 
thing whilſt I have hair on my legs, and my 
beard is not pulled off! In the mean time I 
| ſincerely -pity you, who are ſeized * this 
i | Bacchanalian frenzy. | | 
a 
Will you then liſten to me, my friend, whilſt 
I defend dancing, and endeavour to convince 
ic | you that it has many perfections; that it is not 
only entertaining, but profitable to the ſpee- 
tators; that it is uſeful and inſtructive, har- 
moniſes the ſouls of the beholders, charms the 
1 i fight with agreeable ſpectacles, and the hearing 
| with 9 88 89 diſplaying the united 
beauties 
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| beanties both of mind and; body: that it does 
all this by the aſſiſtance of muſic. and numbers, 
is not to its en 14s 10 0 a and 
e, ate ec att, 
C RAT 0. 2 3 
i not at leiſure to hear a madman ba- 
rangue in praiſe, of bis dittemper; but, if you 
are very defirous.of pouring out your nonſenſe 
upon me, I. will, ſubmit to the operation, and 
lend. you my cars, which, though, I ſhall not 
ſtop them with wax, may pot, perhaps, be 
very attentive to you. I will hold my tongue, 
however; therefore, ſay what you pleaſe, as if 
there was nobody to overhear vou. 
on 
That is the very thing I wiſhed for; you wit 
ſoon ſee whether what Jam going to ſay to you 
is nonſenſe. In the firſt place, then, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that you ſeem not to Know the antiquity” 
of dancing; that it is not of yeſterday, not in- 
vented by our anceſtors, nor by thoſe wy 
lived before them : they who. know the true 
origin of it will inform you, that it is coeval 
with the birth of the Univerſe, and ſprang fe rth 
at the ſame time with Love, the eldeſt of the 
gods, The Chorus of the ſtars, the conjunc- 
tion of the planets, their harmonious order and 
connection, are but various copies of the firſt 
B 4 great 
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great dance of things: from that time the art 
hath been advancing, which is now arrived at 


perfection, and is at length che moſt à fue. 


like, all „ all 1 firft 
of things. 

+ Rhea, we are told, elicits in the art, 
firſt commanded the Corybantes in Phrygis#; 
and the Curetes in Crete to dance; and ſhe re- 


| ceived no ſmall advantage from it; for they pre- 


ſerved her ſon, and Jove will himſelf acknow- 
lege, that to them he owed his delivery from 

the cruelty of an incenſed father: they danced 
in arms, and ſtriking their ſwords on their 
ſhields, ſeemed, as it were, filled with a martial 
and divine fury, Some of the braveſt Cretans 


* Muſe- like.] Greek, wonuunocr ayalor. ' | 
+ Rhea, Sc.] To underſtand the force, and taſte the ri- 
dicule of this paſſage, it is neceſſary to inform the reader, 
if he does not know it before, that, according to the unac- 
countable ſyſtem of ancient theogony, Rhea, or Cybele; 
when ſhe was with child of Jupiter. by Saturn, that her 
huſband might not deſtroy the infant as ſoon as born, which 
it ſeems he had threatened, retired t6 Crete, when, after 
being delivered, ſhe gave her little Jupiter to the care of 
her friends, or prieſts, the Curetes and Corybantes, who 
made a violent. noiſe with their lances, ſhields, and buck- 
lers, that Saturn might not hear the child cry. Lucian 
takes this opportunity of laughing at the whole ſtory, and 
tells us that it is therefore to dancing alone we are in- 
debted for the preſervation of the father of gods and men. 


- _after- 


afterwards udied this art, and became excel- 
lent dancers; and theſe were not the low and 
common people, but of the nobleſt families; 
and amongſt thoſe who were deſerving of the 
empire. Homer, with a view to diſtinguiſh, 
and not to diſgrace Merion, calls him a dancer; 
and ſo famous was he in this art, that not only 
his countrymen the Grecians acknowleged his 
perfections in it, but his enemies the Trojans 
alſo; they experienced, no doubt, in battle, that 
kill and agility which he had acquired by his 
proficiency in this uſeful ſcience: the verſes, 
I think, are pretty nearly as follows, 
2 Swift as thou art, the raging hero cries, 
And ſkill'd in dancing to diſpute the prize; 
My ſpear, the deſtin'd paſſage had it found, 
Had fix'd thy active vigour to the ground. | 
And yet we find he did not. kill bim: by 
his knowlege of + dancing, I ſuppoſe, he eſcap- 
ed the arrows that were ſhot at him. I could 
enumerate ſeveral other heroes who. were re- 
now ned for this art; it may ſuffice to mention 
only Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, a moſt 
admirable dancer, who invented the famous 
Pyrrhic dance, fo called from him. When 
* See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, B. xvi. 1. 745. 


I Dancing ] Is this a ſerious defence of — or a ſe- 
vere ridieule of it? 


Achilles 
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Achilles heard this of bis ſon, it gave him more 


pleaſure, they ſay, than when he reflected on 


his beauty, and all his other accompliſhments 
and perfections. It was I his dance indeed, that 
deftroyed and laid level "with the ground, the 


proud city of Troy; which, to that day, had 


reinained unconquerable. 

The Lacedæmonians, who were reckoned the 
braveſt of all the Grecians, learned their Cary- 
atic from Caſtor and Pollux (this is a ſpecies of 


dance, ſo called from Caryæ, a ſtreet in Sparta); 
theſe people did every thing in a muſe- like 


manner, fought by numbers, mufic, and a re- 


gular motion of the feet; the pipe always giv- 


ing the firſt fignal of battle : and as they were 


led on by mufic and dancing, they always con- 


quered : their young men were taught to dance, 
as well as to fight : they came to blows, then 
pauſed for a time, and finiſhed the engagement 
in a dance; the fidler always fitting in the mid, 
and beating time with his foot; whilſt they, 
forming themſelves as it were, into metre, fol- 


r His dance.] Surely Lucian appears here with a broad 


grin on his countenance, and is plainly ironical ; it puts 
us in mind of the burleſque ſong, where Alexander 


Drank about the council-beaxd, 
And ſubdu'd the world by drinking, 
More than by his conquering ſword, 


lowed 


* 
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Jowed each other in various circumvolutions ; 
and marching to different tunes, ſometimes 
rough and warlike, and ſoon after to quick and 
ſpritely ones, ſuch as Bacchus and Venus ad- 
mire. The ſong which they fing in their dance, 
is an invitation to Venus and Cupid to trip it 
along with them; another, for they ſing two, 
contains inſtructions how they are to dance: : 
then they cry out aloud, « Boys, move your 
feet, and dance better.“ ; 

Thoſe do much the ſame who perform the “ 
Hormus: this is a dance of the youths and 
virgins, moving in a chorus one by one, like A 
chain or collar, from which it takes its name. 

The young man leads the way, ſtepping grace- 
fully along, and with ſuch motions as he is af- 
terwards to practiſe in the field; the virgin fol- 
lows, teaching her ſex, as it were, to dance with 
decency and grace; ſo that the whole appears 
indeed like a chain, where manly fortitude, 
and female modeſty,” are knit together. 

What Homer tells us in his ſhield of Achil- 
les eee + Ariadne, and the dance which 

Dædalus 


- ane From the Greek 3epuo;, monile: a collar, or 


necklace. The idea is a pretty one, ſomerhing ſimilar to 
this is frequently adopted in our modern dances, 


+ Ariadne.) A figured dance ſucceeds ; ſuch once was ſeen, 
In lofty Gnoſſus, for the Cretan queen, 
Form'd 
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Dædalus led her, as unneceſſary to repeat to 2 
reader like you, I ſhall paſs over; as well as 


|: that the Grecian dance is ſtill performed in this manner 
it in the oriental nations; the youths and maids dance in a 


1 the two dancers, leaders of the chorus, whom 
bi | the poet calls 11 tumblers; and aide where f 
| Ts... 17 
= /* The youths dune, in a cirele bound, 
[+ i . 
i | "Jad which, he tells us, was the moſt beau- 
[1 | riful part of Vulcan 8 mield. The Phæacians, 1 
If. we may naturally ſuppoſe, were fond of dancing, 3 
1 being a delicate race of people, and who lived 3 
= 2 life of luxury and happineſs, Homer there- 
th | fore, makes * Ulyſſes particularly admire them, 
in The Theſſalians bad this art in ſuch eſteem, 
fa | that they called eee and great Warriors 
0 | 
0 Form'd by Danka art; a combly band | „ 
1 | Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand, 
" | | Now forth at once, too ſwitt for ſight they ſpring, 
"8 And, undiſtinguiſt'd, blend the flying ring. 
| | See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, book xviü. I. 69 1. 
1 It is worth obſerving, ſays a commentator on this paſſage, 


! 

| ring, beginning flowly, by degrees the muſic plays a quicker” 
1 time, till at laſt they dance with the utmoſt ſwiftneſs, and to- 

; wards the concluſion, ſing as here in a general chorus. 

| > 5 


Tumblers.] Greek, xveimnes, the Latin tranflator calls 
the ſaltantes in caput, ſuch as dance on their heads. 
_ calls them tumblers. | 


165 See Oayſley, ©. 1. 555. 
leaders 
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+ leaders of the dance ; and this is proved by 
their infcriptions on the monuments which they 
"raiſed, in memory of their great men: one of 
them ſays, ce the city made ſuch a man Proor- 
cheſter : and another, “ the people raiſed this 
*© to the memory of Nation, for his well-danced 

z battle.“ 


1 ſhall not here obſerve, chat amongſt all the 
ancient myſteries, there are none without dances, 
as Orpheus, Muſæus, and others, the beſt dancers 
of their time, who inſtituted them, always took 
care to make dancing an indiſputable qualifica- 
tion for all who were initiated into them. We 
muſt not ſpeak of the orgies, on account of 
thoſe who are not initiated ; but every body 
knows, that thoſe who reveal the my ſteries, 
are faid to have ; danced out of the circle. 


0 2 . "FP. * . 
In 
© #4 " 


4 * 


+ Leaders.) Greek, meopyrrneas, firſt dancers. This and 
the other appellations mean no more: than that the Theſſa- 
lians applied terms uſed in dancing to military affairs, and did 
this art the honour ſometimes to draw alluſions from it; but 
Lucian's buſineſs here is to make the moſt of the matter. 

2 Danced out.] Greek, EZogxuiodas, extra ſacrum chorum 
faltare. Whence, perhaps, we may derive our Engliſh word, 
Exorciſtn ; but, after all, this is nothing, as 1 before ob- 
ſerved, but an alluſion ; though Lueian ſeems to infinuate 
that religion itſelf depends on dancing. His fervent zeal 
on this occaſion puts me in mind of a famous "Treatiſe on 
te, Art of Angling, now before me; the author, after 


affirming 
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In Delos, no facrifices, it is well known, were 


ever made without muſic and dancing : : 2. cho- 
Tus of boys always played upon the lute and 
harp, whilſt the moſt ſkilful of them proceed- 


ed with hymns and ſongs ; and the verſes writ- 


ten for theſe choruſſes which the Lycic poets ' 


are full of, were called  Hyporchemata. But 
why need I dwell upon the Greeks, when even 
the Indians, as ſoon as they riſe in the morning, 


worſhip the ſun; not as we do, who, when we 


have kiſſed our hands, think our adoration com- 


plete ; but turning their heads towards the 
eaſt, ſalute him with a dance; filently throw- 


ing themſelves into certain poſtures, and imi- 


tating the motions of the divinity. Such is the 


adoration of the Indians, their chorus, and ſa- 
crifice; in this manner they propitiate the deity 


in the morning and in the evening every day. 


The Arthiopians alſo dance whilſt they fight; 


nor will one of them take an arrow out of his 


hair, (for that is his quiver, which they ſur- 
round like ſo many rays,) without firſt making 


affirming that no man can be honeſt or good who does not 
love fiſhing, proceeds gravely to remark, that only three 
Apoſtles attended our Saviour to the mount on his trans- 
figuration, and that theſe-three were all—fiſhermen. 


S Hyporchemata.) From erxneis, ſaltatio, gf A, 


ſays Meurſius, To pr? es fo tee. 
uſe 
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uſe of ſeveral threatening motions, and terri- 
fying the enemy with a dancde. 
And now we are got into India and Echio- 
pia, it may be worth our, while to. ſtep down 
into the neighbouring kingdom of Ægypt. 
Here, according to the old fable, lived the fa- 
mous Proteus, who, I believe, was nothing 
more than a good dancer, and an excellent mi- 
mic; who could throw himſelf into all ſhapes 
and forms, imitating, by the rapidity of his 
motions, the ſwiftneſs of fire, the fluidity of 
water, the fierceneſs of the lion, the ſpirit of 
the panther, the bending of the trees, and any 
thing, in ſhort, he pleaſed: but they caught 
hold of the marvellous, and told the ſtory as if 
thoſe things had really happened, which were ſo 
well repreſented by him, though thoſe that 
dance now. perform the very ſame, | for they 
change themfelves into every form, and rival 
* Proteus bimſelf : we have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that Empuſa alſo, who could throw herſelf in- 
to ſuch a variety of ſhapes, was likewiſe ſome 
excellent proficient 1 in this art. | 


Send WIC TY 
4 STO 


* Proteus. ] Here the malk' falls fairly off, and Luci 
may be ſaid to laugh out: his turning Proteus into a dancing- 
maſter plainly ſhews he cannot be in earneſt, but it is hoped 
the Proteus's of the preſent age, in confideration' of the 
many handſome things he has ſaid on the ſubject, will 
urg him a laugh or two on the profeſſion, 

. Nor 
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Nor muſt we here paſs over that dance of the 


Romans which is performed by the 4 Sali (for 


ſo they call ſome of their prieſts), in honour of 
Mars, che gu of whe} and which is moſt ow 
and holy. * 

Agęrevable to this Roman cuſtom is the fable 
which 'the Bithynians relate of their Priapus, 
a waflike deity, one of the Titans I believe, or 
the f Idzan Dactyli, well killed in military 
knowlege, who is ſaid to have received Mars 


from the hands of Juno, whilſt he was yet a 
| boy, though remarkably ſtrong and manly, and 


to have inſtructed him in dancing, even be- 
fore he taught him to fight; for this, as a re- 
ward, he was preſented 'by Juno with a tenth of 
the ſpott which fell to the are a Bens in 


+ Salii] The Salii were abs prieſts, and ſo called 
Grond ſalio, to dance, firſt appointed we are told by Numa: 
their office was to celebrate the rites of Mars with ſongs 
and . dances ; they were habited in a ſhort ſcarlet caſſock, 
having round them a broad belt, claſped with braſs buckles, 


on their heads they wore a fort of copper helmet, ſhort 


ſwords by their ſides, a javelin in their right hand, and the 
ancele, or target, in the other. They were twelve in num 
ber, and always choſen from the patricians. 

1 Idean daciyli.] Prieſts of Cybele, who was N 
on mount Ida, called dactyli, from darf, a finger, in al- 


luſion to their number, as in their firſt inſtitution there were 


but ten of them. See Strabo, Pollux, Iſ. Caſaubon, and 
the learned * 


* 0 


battle. 
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battle: [bored not mention to you the feaſts of 
Bacchus, which, you well know, all conſiſt in 
dances; the principal of them the Cordax, 
the 4 Sicynnis; and the 1 Emmeleia, were ſo 
called from the Satyrs, prieſts of Bacchus, who 
invented them; by theſe he conquered the 
Tyrrhenians, Indians, and Lydians, and ob- 
liged thoſe warlike nations to carry the thiaſus. 
Take heed, therefore, my moſt extraordinary 
friend, that you are not guilty of impiety, in 
vilifying this divine and myſtic art, practiſed 
by ſo many of the gods themſelves, and dedi- 
cated to their ſervice, and which, at the ſame 
time, affords both profit and delight. When I 
conſider (for I muſt once more recur to the 

poets), how great an admirer you are of Ho- 
mer, and Heſiod in particular, I am aſtoniſhed 
to find your opinion ſo directly oppoſite to 


Cordar.] This was a gay briſk dance, accompanied 
ſometimes, we are told, with lewd and wanton geſtures, and 
belonged properly to comedy ; a learned writer on the ſub- 
ject calls it genus ridiculz faltationis in comediis, quæ tur- 
piter lumbos ſpinamque quatiebat approaching, I ſuppoſe, 
pretty nearly to the indecency of our modern ftage-dancing ; 
the Bacchanalia, or feaſts of Bacchus, anne Fr 
of various dances. 


+ Sicynnus.] This was a ſatirical dance, wherein the grave 
and briſk were intermixed: 


: Emmeleia.) This was a bebe and ſolemn dance. 


Vol. III. E them, 
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theta,” who praiſe this art above all things. 


When Homer ſpeaks of things the moſt deſire- 
able, he mentions ſleep, love, and harmony, 
and calls dancing alone the 5 irreprehenfible 
pleaſure: he bears teſtimony, you ſee, to the 


excellency of ſong, which always accompanies 
my favourite art, and expreſſy ſays, that is ir- 


reprehenſible, which you have dared to find 
fault wih; and again, in another part of his 


Rm he ſays, IS bv 


To ſome the powers of bloody War W 
To ſome ſweet muſic, and the charms of hog 


Moſt delightful, indeed, are org and dance 


together, they are the ſweeteſt gift of heaven; 
the poet ſeems to have divided all things 1 into 


two parts, war and peace, and in oppoſition to 


the former has contraſted theſe 1 as the 
moſt delectable. 

Heſiod alſo, who was not rold of i it So in 
but himſelf, 


At early morn beheld the dancing choir, | 


in the beginning of his poem, fings the Moſes 
praiſe, and tells us, as the Wien encomium 


of them, that 


8 1 rreprehenſible.] Gt. e be II. N. 636 
Il To /ome, Sc.] See Pope's Homer's Iliad, mole xiii. 
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on the clear fountain's brim, with tender fret, 
They lead the mazy dance, around r. altar 
of their celeſtial fire =— 


And is it not, my friend, 0 to fight * 
the gods, thus to revile ſo noble an art? 
Socrates, who, if we are to credit. the Py- 
thian oracle, was the wiſeſt of men, not only 
praiſed dancing, but did himſelf condeſcend to 
learn it, attributing the greateſt effect to muſic, 
numbers, and modulated motions ; nor was he 
aſhamed, though an old man, to conſider it as 
the moſt ſerious thing. He was, indeed, no 
little friend to it who frequented the ſchools of 
muſic, and liſtened even to the + courtezan Af. 
paſia for wiſdom and inſtruction, though he 
lived when the art was in its infancy, and long 
before it had arrived at its preſent perfection ; 
had he ſeen thoſe who now practiſe it, he would, 
doubt not, have left every thing elſe for this 
entertainment alone, nor have taught his pupils 
any thing before, or in preference to it. 
When you talked of tragedy and comedy, 
you muſt certainly have forgot that there are 
dances appropriated to each of them; 3 for one, 


On the clear. ] See Heſiod's Theogony. 2 
+ Courtezan ] This is an invidious ſneer on Socrates, 


whoſe exalted, yirtue Lucian gd ann takes the —_ to 


call in queſtion. 
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Sicynnis alſo is ſometimes taken in with them; 
but ſince you ſet out by preferring theſe to 


dancing, becauſe they ate frequently propoſed 


as ſubjects of contention, and are therefore ho- 
nourable, let us compare them together, to paſs 
over muſic, which is only an attendant « on our 
art, and ſubſervient to We” 


If we are to judge of tragedy from its firſt 


appearance, what a diſguſting and formidable 
ſpectacle it is! to ſee a man come in ſtretched 


out to an enormous length, and ſtalking in 


high-heeled ſhoes, with a maſk that comes 
out beycnd his head, and gapes as if it would 
devour all the ſpectators, not to mention the 
cuſhions ftuck out on the breaſt and belly to 
make artificial fat, to prevent the inconſiſtent 
appearance of a thin body : then from under 
his covering you hear him crying out, ſome- 
times high, and ſometimes low, and chaunting 


his ſorrows in 1ambic verſe, minding nothing 


but his voice, for every thing elſe uſed to be 


| ſupplied by the poet himſelf: as long as only 


Hecuba or Andromache ſpoke, this was tole- 
rable ; but when Hercules comes to fing alone, 
he forgets the club and the lion's ſkin, drops the 
character, and may be ſaid to make a ſoleciſm 


| Indeed. 
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| You altedge, that in dancing, men act the 
part of women; now this is commonly done 
both in tragedy and comedy, for *'in both there 
are more women than men: in comedy, the 
principal parts, to make the audience laugh, are 


given to the ridiculous characters, cooks, ſeul- 


lions, Davus's, and Tibius's: on the other 
hand, how neat and decent the habit and appear- 
ance of the dancer 1s, I need not remark, one 


muſt be blind not to ſee it: add to this, that the 


maſk is always handſome, and ſuited to the 
action, not gaping like the other, but with the 
mouth ſhut. There are, indeed, other months 
enough to open in praiſe of it. It was formerly 
uſual for the ſame perſon both to fing and 


dance; but, finding that ſhortneſs of breath 


from quick motion ſpoiled the ſong, they re- 
lieved the dancer, and appointed a perſon to 
5 + 1 With regard to other 


things, 


* In both.] This, fo far as it regards rhe ſmall remains 
of the ancient drama now extant, is by no means true; in 
Lucian's time, however, for ought we know, it might 
have been ſo. Women, it is almoſt certain, never acted 
either in comedy or tragedy, and moſt probably were not 
then thought capable of it. What would Lucian ſay, if 
he could come amongſt us, to a Young, a Yates, or a. 
Barry? 8 

+ Under him.] This lets us into a dramatic manceuvre 
which we were totally unacquainted with, ane man dancing, 
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things, tragedy and dancing are nearly the 
ſame, except that the latter has more variety, 
and is more inſtructive. | 

The reaſon -why there are no * or 
prizes for dancing appointed in Greece, was, 
I ſuppoſe, becauſe the magiſtrates thought it 
too noble and ſacred a thing to become à ſubject 
of publie trial, as it were, and examination; 
not to mention that there is a city in Italy, 
which has added this ornament to their other 
games and ceremonies. 

I muſt here apologize to you, for omitting 
many things which I might have mentioned on 
and another explaining his motions in a ſong ; a great deal 


of ſkill and exactneſs muſt have been neceflary in both. 
This idea agrees ſurpriſingly with the hypotheſis ſupported 


by the Abbe du Bos. See his Reflections on Painting and 


Poctry. | 
More inſiruftive.) Greek, T»\vuabrriger, plus doctrinæ 


habentes, a bold aſſertion of Lucian, which the tragic poets 


of this or any other age will hardly admit; but our ſa- 
tiriſt, we muſt remember, is apt now and then to deal in 
the hyperbole: the writers, however, on the other ſide of 
the queſtion are equally extravagant, melius eſt fodere quam 
ſaltare, ſays the pious St. Auguſtine; nemo ſaltat ſobrius, 
ſays Tully; and the author of the Hiſtory of the Walden- 
ſes very gravely aſſures us, that a dance is the devil's pro- 
ceſſion, and as many paces as a man dances, ſo many ſteps 
does he make towards hell; with many other reflections of 
the ſame nature.— Muſt we then, after all, ſend our chil» 
dren to the dancing ſchool or not ? as Pope ſays, 


Who ſtall decide when doctors difagree ? 
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this occaſion: I, am not ignorant that ſeveral 
who have treated the ſame ſubject. before me 
have dwelt much longer upon it, have run 


through every ſpecies of dancing, given us their 


names, and deſeribed what they were, and by 
whom invented, with a view, I ſuppoſe, to ſhew' 
their extenſive learning; for my own part, I 


look upon all this, as the poor ambition of the 


ignorant; and beſides. that, it would be very 
troubleſome and inconvenient to me, and. for 


that reaſon I paſs them all over. I mutt defire 


you, moreover, to recollect, that it was not 


my preſent intention to trace out the origin of 


every kind of dance, but only ro deſcribe the 
few which I firſt mentioned, and which, I con- 
ſidered as the principal efforts of this noble art. 
The chief end of this diſcourſe being to recom- 
mend dancing in general, and to ſhew how 
much, both of pleaſure and profir, there is in 
it: I mean, as it is now practiſed, not as it Wwas 
formerly, but with all the improvements which 
it received in, and ſince the time of Auguſtus. 
Paſſing over, as it were, the roots and founda- 
tion of the art, we come now to. the flower 
and fruit of it. Taking no notice of the * 
Thermayſtr's, 

* Thermayftris.] A city quick dance, aboundiug 


in leaps and caprioles, ſuch as required the greateſt 
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* die the + Cine; and the reſt of 
thoſe which are foreign to our preſent practice: 
nor ſhall T mention the 1 Phrygian dance, 
made uſe of, generally, by boon companions in 
their drinking bouts; and which, our ruſtics 


continue to this day to the ſound of flutes, 


which, likewiſe, have very little reſemblance 
with our preſent modes and faſhions. Plato, 


in his laws, finds fault with ſeveral of theſe; in 
his diviſion of them into the uſeful and agree- 
able, rejecting ſome as rude and indecent, and 


praiſing and admiring others. So much there- 
fore, for the art itſelf. 
the ſpecies of it would be a ridiculous and un- 
neceſſary taſk, 

And now I will enumerate :thole qualities 
which the dancer ſhould be poſſeſſed of, how 
he ſhould be prepared, and inſtructed, and by 


ſtrength and agility. Athenæus calls it furioſa ſaltatio, a 


mad dance; and another author calls it, genus laltationis 


vehementis, & præcipuæ agilitatis. 
+ The crane.] Greek, ya», ſo called, we may ſuppoſe, 


from the flight of that bird, whoſe motions were probably 


imitated by the dancers. 


+ Phi giant] This was probably, as it is deſcribed. 


to 'S; a ruſtic popular dance, in which the performers, 
as they danced, ſung to the dance tune, Where are my 


roſes, where are my vdlets, where are my beautiful ſwarms # 
; of bees, &c. 


what 


For to deſcribe all 
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what means bis knowlege may be ſtrengthened | 
and confirmed;; by which you will perceive, 


that this art is not to be numbered amongſt the 


eaſieſt and moſt practicable, but reaches to the 
* ſummit of all human learning: comprehend- 
ing muſic, numbers, geometry, with your fa- 


vourite philoſophy, both natural and moral, 


though it doth not hold the ſubtilty of diſputa- 
tion by any means neceſlary. Oratory, how- 


ever, it would not deſpiſe, but lays claim to a 


part of it, as far as concerns the paſſions and 
affections of men: nor muſt it be a ſtranger to 
painting and ſtatuary, as it can imitate their 
ſymmetry and proportion, in ſuch a manner as 
neither Phidias nor Apelles can be ſuperior to 
it, But, above all, it will be neceſſary for 
the dancer to have a great and comprehenfive 
memory : for, like Homer's Calchas, he 

+ Muſt know the paſt, the preſent, and to come. 

That nothing may eſcape him, as it is an imi- 


tative ſcience, he muſt be able to point out and 


expreſs the thoughts of men? what Homer, 
therefore, attributed'to Pericles, the good dancer 


* The ſummit.] This exaggerated encomium puts us in 
mind of a ſtroke of humour (and I believe it is the only 
one 1n it), in one of our tarces, where the dancing-maſter 
obſerves, that the young lady's imprudent conduct can be 
attributed to nothing but her never having learned to dance. 

+ Muft know.) See Homer's Iliad, book i. 


muſt 
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muſt alſo enjoy; a power of underſtanding 
what ought to be done, and of practifing it al- 
1 'How he is to do this, I will now confider. 
The firſt great tequiſite is a khowlege of an- 


eient hiſtory, a perfect remembtanee, as I before 


obſerved, and a proper reprefentation of it. 


He muſt know every thing, therefore, from 


ebaos and the origin of things, down to the 
times of Egyptian Cleopatra; with all that pafſ- 
ed in the interval; as, the I caſtration of Cœ- 
hum, the birth of Venus, the battle of the Ti- 
tans, the nativity of Jupiter, the fraud of Rhea, 
the ſtone, the impriſonment of Saturn, and the 
fate of the three brothers; the rebellion of the 
giants, the ſtolen fire, the creation of men, the 
puniſhment of Prometheus, the power of the 
two kinds of love; the wandering of Delos, the 
1 The caflration, c.] Lucian has here, probably to 
ſhew his learning. which was very extenſive, given us a 
long detail of ancient ſtories, which, to confeſs the truth, 
is rather tedious and unneceſſary ; it would ſurely be ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve, in ſupport of his laboured panegyric on 


the art, that the dancer ſhould be acquainted with every part 
of ancient hiſtory, fable, and mythology, without entering 


fo minutely into the repetition of them 


It is obfervable that ſome of the tales alluded to are not 
mertioned by any author but Lucian, and contain ſome 
facts and hiſtories which we know nothing of: an enquity 
into, and full explanation of them all would fill a quarto vo- 
jume; I have not, therefore, attempted a taſk which would 


birth 


de both tireſome and ee Y. 
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birth of Latona, the taking away of Python, 
the ſnares of Tityus, the middle of the eatth 
diſcovered by the flight of eagles: beſides theſe, 
he muſt remember the wreck of things in the 
time of Deucalion, one; ark containing the 
remnant of mankind, and mortals ſpringing up 
again from ſtones; the tearing Iachus in pieces, 
the trick of Juno, and burning of Semele; the 
birth of both Bacchus's, every thing about Mi- 
nerva, Vulcan, and Erichthonius; the conten- 
tion for Athens, the ſtory of Halirrhodius, the 
ſentence of the Areopagus, with all the my - 
thology of that country, particularly the travels 
of Ceres, the hoſpitality of Celeus, the agri- 
culture of Triptolemus, the planting of the vine 
by Icarius, the misfortunes of Erigone, and 
every thing that is related concerning Boreas, 
and Oreithyia, and Theſeus, and Ægeus; the 
carrying away of Medea, end the retreat into 
Perſia; the daughters of Erectheus and Pan- 
dion, with all that they did and ſuffered in 
Thrace; not forgeting Acamas, and Phyllis, 
the firſt rape of Helen, the invaſion of Athens 
by Caſtor and Pollux, the adventures of Hip- 


* The ark. ] A ſtrong confirmation of the truth of the Mo- 
faic hiſtory of the Deluge; but Lucian, in another part of 
his works, which the reader will come to preſently, gives 
us a full and r eee account of this matter. 


WE rus, 


murther of Agamemnon, and the puniſhment 
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polytus, and the return of the Hereelide; this 


all belongs to the hiſtory of Athens, from which 


IL have only ſelected theſe few particulars. Af- 
terwards muſt come that of Megara, the aceount 


of Niſus and Seylla, and the purple hair, the 


journey of Minos, and his ingratitude to his be- 


nefactreſs; to which will ſucceed, the ſtory of 

Cithæron and the Thebans, the affairs of the 
Labdacidæ, and the travels of Cadmus, the ox 
that laid down, the ſerpent's teeth, and the men 
ſpringing up from them, the metamorphoſis of 
Cadmus into a ſerpent, the walls built by Am- 
phion by the found of the lyre, the madnefs 
of the builder, the pride of Niobe, her filence 
and grief, the hiſtory of Pentheus, Actæon, 
Oedipus, Hercules and all his labours, with 


the murther of his children. Then comes Co- 


rinth that abounds in fables, of Glauce and 
Creon, Bellerophon and SER the battle 
between Neptune and the ſun, the madneſs 
of Athamas, the flight of the children of Ne- 
phele through the air upon a ram, with the re- 
ception of Ino and Melicerta amongſt the deities 
of the ſea : then follows the hiſtory of the Pelo- 
pidæ, Mycenæ, and all that paſſed there; Ina- 


chus, Io, Argus, Atreys, and Thyeſtes, Arope, 


the golden fleece, ' the wedding of Pelops, the 


Ox DANCING. a © 


of einn lin before this; the expedition 
of the ſeven leaders againſt Thebes, the recep- 
tion of the baniſhed ſons- in- law of Adraſtus, the 
oracle concerning them, the forbidding of fune- 
ral rites, and the deaths of Menæceus and Anti- 
gone in conſequence of it ; add to this, as ne- 
ceſſary to be known, what happened in Nemæa, 
to Hypſipyle and Archemorus, and what pafſed 
long before that with relation to Danae's pri- 
ſon, the birth of Perſeus, and his combat with 

che Gorgon, to which is joined the hiſtory of 

Ethiopia, Caſſiopeia, Andromeda, and Ce- 
pheus, whom the credulity of after ages placed 7 
amongſt the ſtars: neither muſt he forget the 
ſtory of Danaus and Zgyptus, and the fradu- 
- Jeng marriage of their children. Lacedæmon 
will alſo furniſh him with many events, the 
loves of Hyacinthus, the rivalſhip of Zephyrus 
and Apollo, the murther of the boy by a diſcus, 
the flower that ſprung up from his blood with 

the melancholy marks upon it, Tyndarvs rifing 

from the dead, and Jupiter's quarrel with Eſ- 
_ culapius, the wandering of Paris after his judg- 
ment of the apple, with the rape of Helen. The 
hiſtory of Troy is connected with that of Sparta, 
and is very large and comprehenſive: as from 
almoſt every one of the adventures there, a fable 
— be compoſed; all which, he ought, there- 
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fore, to retain in his memory, particularly from 
the rape of Helen to the return of the Greeks, 
the voyages of Aneas, and the paſſion of Dido; 
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with which may be connected, the acts of O- 


reſtes, and what he performed in Scythia: nor 
muſt the previous circumſtances be forgot of 
Achilles remaining at Scyrus in the habit of a 
virgin, the madneſs of Ulyſſes, Philoctetes left 
in the deſart iſland, all the adventures of Ulyſ- 


ſes, Circe, and Telegonus, the power of Æolus 
over the winds, and every thing that happened 
down to the death of the ſuitors, back as far 
as the ſnares laid for Palamedes, the anger of 
Nauplius, the madneſs of one Ajax, and the 
death of the other amongſt the rocks, Elis 
will alſo fprniſh the ſkilful dancer with many 


ſubjects; Oenomaus, Myrtilus, Saturn, Jupi- 


ter, and the firſt contenders at the Olympic 
games. Arcadia will likewiſe ſupply him with 
abundance of fables, ſuch as the flight of 
Daphne, Calliſthes living the life of a ſavage, 
the drunken frolics of the Centaurs, the birth 
of Pan, the loves of Alpheus, and his diving 
under the ſea, If he paſles over into Crete, he 


will meet with great variety, Europe, Paſiphae, 


the two bulls, the labyrinth, Ariadne, Phe- 
dra, Androgeos, Dædalus, Icarus, Glaucus, 


the prophecies of Polyides, and Talus the tra- 
5 veller, 
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valler, who carried the brazen tablets through 
Crete. If he goes from thence ta Ætolia, he 


will find Althea, Meleager, Atalanta, the fa- 


tal brand, the combat of Hercules and Ache- 


lous, the birth of the Syrens, the origin of the 
Echinæ, when the fury of Alemæon had ſub- 


fided, the ſtory of Neſſus, and Deianira, and 
the funeral pile of Hercules. Thrace. will 


likewiſe produce ſome things very neceflary 


to be kno&n by him, as, the death of Orpheus, 


his head ſwimming upon the lyre and ſpeaking, 


Hemus, Rhodope, and the puniſhment of Ly- 
curgus. Theſſaly will furniſh him with ſtill 
more, Pelias, Jaſon, Alceſtes, the fleet of the 


fifty youths, Argos, and the“ talking ſhip; the 
adventures of Lemnos, te, the dream of 


Medea, Abſyrtus torn to pieces, what befel her 


in her voyage, and the ſtory of Proteſilaus and 
Laodamia. If from thenee you go baek to 


Aſia, you will meet with Samos, and the mis- 
fortunes of Polycrates, and his daughter's ram- 


bles into Perſia, not to mention the more an- 


cient fables of the imprudent tongue of Tanta- 


* Talking ſhip. Orpheus calls i it ages apo, and the 


Roman poet ſays, 


Mox, uti victa gravi ceciderunt lumina ſomno, 
Viſa coronatæ fulgens tutela carinæ 
Vocibus his inſtare duci. 


See Val. Flaccus, book i. I. 301. 
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us the dreadful OR OY gods, with 
"the ahtath. of Pelops, and his ivory ' ſhoulder, _ 
In Italy he will find Eridanus, with Phaeton, 
and his fiſters turned into trees that diſtilled 
amber: he muſt be acquainted alſo, with the 
_ -Heſperides, the dragon that guarded the golden 
fruit, the labour of Atlas, Geryon, and the 
driving of the oxen out. of Erytheia; nor muſt 
he be ignorant of the various met: moi phoſes in- 
to trees, beaſts, or birds; and of Women into 
men, as Czneus,- Tireſias, and the like; in 
Pheœnicia, Myrrha, and the death of Adonis. 
Beſides theſe, he muſt know thoſe more recent 
facts which happened after the eſtabliſument of 
"io Macedonĩan empire, with all that Antipater + 
and Seleucus ſuffered for the love of Stratonice. 
He muſt be acquainted with the myſteries. of 
the Egyptians, and be able to expreſs them 
bpy proper ſymbols; ſuch, I mean, as Epaphus, 
Oſyris, and the gods changed into various ani- 
mals; and above all, their love · adventures, 
püarticularly thoſe of Jove, and the many ſhapes 
be transformed himſelf into. He muſt know 
alſo all the tragic hiſtory of the infernal re- 


i gions, their puniſhments, and the. cauſes of 
| them; with the uncommon friendſhip of The- 
BE : ſeus and Pirithous, continued even in the ſhades. 
„ memory, in mort, muſt eomprehend every 
ET. e thing 
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thing which Homer, Heſiod, and the tragic 7 
poets have recorded. 
| Theſe few things, out of a g many, or 
rather a great many out of an infinite number, 
I have here mentioned as indiſpenfibly neceſ- 
ſary, leaving the reſt to be ſung by the poets, 
or gleaned up by the artiſt himſelf, which he 
muſt always have in | readineſs to produce, 
whenever he may have occafion for them. 
As his ſkill conſiſts in imitation, and he un- 
dertakes to explain every thing that is ſung by 
geſtures ; he muſt, like the orator, be always | 
perſpicuous and intelligible, that whatever he 
points out may be plain and clear, and not ſtand 
in need of an interpreter: for, as the Pythian 
oracle declared, the dancer muſt be underſtood 
though he is dumb, and heard though be ſays 
nothing. 
Something like this 3 W to 
Demetrius the Cynic, who, finding fault with 
dancing, as you do now, afferted that it ſuc- 
ceeded merely by the aſſiſtance of muſic, con- 
ducing not at all of itſelf to the main action: 
but that men were impoſed on by a fine filken 
garment, a handſome maſk, the flute, and the 
good voices of the fingers with which that 
was ſet off, though it had no merit of its own. 
An eminent dancer in the reign of Nero, not leſs 
VoL. HI :- 5 „ diſtin- 
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| dibinguilhed for his "I WR of hiſtory, than 25 
for the Wet and eloquence of his motions, 


ed Demetrius, which was certainly a 


—_ wes oO requeſt, to ſee him dance be- 
fore he condemned him, and promiſed to per- 


form without muſic or ſinging; which he did, | 


aud commanding the inſtruments to ceaſe, he 
danced before him the whole ſtory of Mars 


and Venus, the ſun expoſing them, Vulcan de» 


tecting and throwing the chains over the lovers, 


the gods ſtanding by, Venus bluſhing, Mars 
frightened and, ſupplicating him; in ſuch a. 


manner as beyond meaſure to delight Deme- 


trius, who paid him the higheſt compliment, 
crying out with a loud voice, I not only ſee 
every thing you do, but even bear it alſo; 2 
your hands ſeem to ſpeak to me.“ ; 

And now I am talking of Nero: I will tell 8 
you what happened in his time, with regard 
to this very dancer whom I juſt now mentions 
ed to you, and which was the greateſt enco- 
mium on the art itſelf. A certain barbarian 
from Pontus, of royal lineage, who came to 
Nero on ſome private buſineſs, ſaw this man 
dance with ſeyeral others; when he performed 


fo amazingly , that though he did not know the 


meaning of the ſinging that accompanied him, 
for he was a 5 yet he perfectly 
4 . +  under> 


% 
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vnderſtocd Him. When he was returning 


honie, Nero embraced” him, and deſired him 
to afk for whatever he pleaſed, and he ſhould 
have it: Whereupon, the barbarian ſaid,” The 
greateſt favour you can confer,” will be, to 
make me a preſent of that dancer. And when 
Nero aſked what ſervice he could be of to him, 
- US replied, I have ſeveral barbarians at homes 
who ſpeak different languages, and it is diffs 
cult to get interpreters for them: this man will 
ſupply the place of one, and by his geſtures 
expHiti every thing to me. So ſtrong an im- 
preſſion had this imitative art made on him, 
and ſo clear and excellent did it appear to him. 
The chief buſineſs and ſcope of this art con- 
fiſts; as I before obſerved,” in its imitative, per- 
fection; the ſame which the rhetoricians aim 
at, particularly thoſe who excel in what we call 
declamation; which always meets with extra- 
ordinary applauſe, when it is agreeable to the 
ſubject, and correſponds with the character of 
the perſon ſuppoſed to ſpeak, whether he be a 
tyrant-killer, a poor man, or a huſbandman; 
in either of theſe, the merit lies in repreſent- 
ing what is proper for, and peculiar to him. 
I will tell you whit another barbarian faid 
on this ſubject. Seeing one day five maſks pre- | 
pared, (for the fable conſiſted of five. acts,) 
| D 2 and 
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and but one dancer, he e who was 8 
perform the reſt of the parts; and, being in- 


formed that he was to do them all himſelf, I 


did not know, ſaid he, my good friend, that 

this one body of your's had ſo many ſouls.” T 
The Romans have not improperly ſtyled the 

dancer a * pantomime, the imitator of every 


thing, as he really is; the + poetical exhor- 


tation, therefore, may be well applied to him; 


* Frequent thou, my ſon, various cities and 


various people, aſſuming their manners, and 
adhering, like the poly pus, to every one of 


them.“ This is abſolutely neceſſary to the 


* Pantominies.] The mimics and pantomimes which 
Lucian here ſpeaks of, were not introduced till in the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, when an almoſt total depravity. : 
of taſte prevailed : though dancers, they had their names 


from acting or imitation, copying all the force of the | 


paſſions, merely by motions of the body, and without the 
help of words, repreſented all the ſtories of antiquity. They 


became fo extremely faſhionable, and were ſo univerſally 


careſſed by the young nobility, that a law, we are told, was 
at laſt made, that no pantomime ſhould be ſuffered to enter 
the houſe of a Patrician. See Weaver on . and the 
abbe du Bos. 


+ Poetical.] Alluding to thoſe verſes of Theogenis, as ; 


quoted by Plutarch, 


Ileum opyny 3x8 TonuTnorors og Fore FeTpn 
Tu TpooopuAnot, T0; 10:6 par. 
The polypus here mentioned, was probably a kind of oy ter 


or muſcle, adhering to the rock, and appearing as a part of 


it. 
dancer 


dancer, who moſt adhere to, and be familiar 
with every thing about him. The art profeſſes 
to deſcribe the manners and paſſions, and to 
expreſs them by action, to repreſent men as 
affected by love, by anger, by grief, by mad- 
neſs, and every one of them with its peculiar 
geſtures. What is moſt aſtoniſhing, is, that in 
the ſame day is often performed the character 
of a raging Athamas, an affrighted Ino, an 
Atreus, or Oerope, and all by one and * ſame 
perſon. 
Other ſpectacles and repreſentations either for 
the eye or car, exhibit but one thing, it is the 
pipe, the harp, the ſong, the comedy, or the 
tragedy, but dancing comprehends them all; 
you have the pipe, the harp, the cymbal, the 
motion of the feet, the chorus ſinging, and 
the actor ſpeaking, every thing, in ſhort, put 
together into one: in other things, the func- 
tions of the mind and body are ſeparately exert- 
ed, but in this they are united : it exerciſes the 
limbs, and at the ſame time employs the un- 
derſtanding; for nothing is done in it without 
. wiſdom and reaſon. Leſbonax, therefore, of 
Mytilene, one of the beſt and worthieſt of men, 
uſed to ſay, that dancers had wiſe heads; he 
went frequently, therefore, to ſee them, as 
thinking he never came out of a theatre without 
D 5 being 
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and the profit is ſtill greater, becauſe it is join- 
ed with pleaſure, It may be agreeable to ſee 
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being the better for it: and. his maſter, Tim 5 
crates, having. been only once, and that when 
he was far advanced 1 in years, preſent at this en- 
tertainment, cried out after it was oyer „ What 


a ſpectacle hath the fooliſh ſhame of a Wee 


Pher ſo long deprived me of! 


If Plato's diviſion c of the ſoul i into Fe parts, 
the iraſcible, the concupiſcible, : and the rational, 
be a juſt one, the good dancer may be ſajdi to | 
perform them all when, he repreſents the angzy 


man, the lover, and laſtly, the moderate and 
ſenſible man, who guides every thing by reg- 
ſon: reaſon, indeed, preſides over, and directs 
the whole of this art, being diffuſed through 


every part, as the touch is In every ſenſe. 


Whilſt, moreover, it conſults heauty and grace, 
doth it not demonſtrate the truth of Ariſtotle's 
aſſertion, who ſays i in praiſe of beauty. chat it 
makes one third of the happineſs of this life 3 
And 1 have heard young men, jeſting on the 
| filence of the dancers, obſerye, that it favoured | 


much of the Pythagorean doctrine. 
Some ſtudies boaſt of the uſeful, and others 


the agreeable ; but this alone poſſeſſeth both: 


0 


the contentions of young men, wreſtling in the 
and, beating: one another with their fiſts, and 
dtrenched 
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drebched' in blood d ʒ but how much more ples | 
ſant, ſafe; and decent, is the repreſentation of 
it in a dance! where you obſerve their various 
turns and motions, the bendings and writhings 
of the body, which at the ſame time that they 
are entertaining to the ſpectator, are wholſome 5 
and ſalutary alſo to the performer; for the exer- 
ciſe is both healthful and becoming, that bends 
and ſupples the limbs, makes them fitter to bear 
any change, and gives them no n ere 
and firmneſs. e i 
What then can be ſaid 3 an art fo uni- 
verſally excellent, which ſnharpens the mind, 
exerciſes the body, delights the ſpectator, teaches 
the knowlege of antiquity, and pleaſes both the 
eye and ear, amidſt the harmony of flutes, - 
cymbals, : harps, and ſongs : if the modulations 
of the voice attract you, where will you find 
ſweeter harmony? or, if you take delight in 
muſic's ſtill more enchanting ſounds, in our art 
you will have enough of both. Nor need 1 
add, that this entertainment improves the man- 
ners alſo, for we always find the ſtage deteſting 
and abhorring every thing that is evil, ſympa- 
thizing with the oppreſſed, and in every reſpect, 
inculcating morality,” and the conduct of the 
ſpectators. Moſt praiſe-worthy 3 it is, in this art, 
that it promotes both the ſtrength and agility of. 


D4 | the 
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the limbs; the force of Hercules, and the deli. 


cacy of a Venus, are at once exhibited by Mu. 


I will now deſcribe to you what a good dancer 
| ſhould be, both with regard to mind and body: 
the former I have already touched upon, and | 
obſerved. that he ſhould have a fine genius and 
an excellent memory, a ready wit, and good 
underſtanding, knowing how to make the beſt 
of every thing; with a critical judgment of 
poetry, able to diſtinguiſh the beſt ſongs and 
verſes, and to reject- what is bad. bh. 

'With regard to his body, it ſhould be ac- 
cording; to the rules laid down by Polycletes; 
he ſhould not be exceſſively tall, nor too ſhort 
like a dwarf, but of a true and proper height; 
not fat and bulky, for that can never be agree- 
able, nor, on the other hand, ſo thin, as to 
be like a carcaſe, or a ſkeleton. 7.5 

The people of Antioch, a very ingenious 

and ſenfible nation, who are very fond of dancs 
ing, and ſo nice in their obſervations that no- 
thing eſcapes them, made the following re- 
marks: a * little man one 115 performing the 

* little man, Se. This puts me in mind of Quin? » 
facetious remark on Garrick in the part of Othello. I ſee 
the little black boy, ſaid he, but where is the tea-kettle? 


It is but juſtice to add, that Garrick played the part of O- 
thello (though it was not his fineſt character), infinitely 


bone than Quin, 
| part | 


part of Hector, ah cried out, this is Aſtya- 
nax ; where is his father? another time, an 

| immoderately tall fellow, dancing in the cha- 
racter of Capaneus, who was to ſcale the Theban 
wall, «Get up, they cried, you do not want a 
ladder ;” a fat heavy dancer, attempting to make 

a great leap, they roared out, Take care you 
do not beat the ſtage down; and a poor meagre 
creature cutting capers, they cried out, I wiſh 
you better,“ as if the man had been fick. I 
mention theſe remarks, not for the jeſt's ſake, 
but that you may perceive that there are whole 

nations, who conſider the art of fo much con- 
ſequence as to preſcribe what is becoming in it, 
and what is not ſo. 

The body of the good dancer muſt, moreover, | 
be both flexible and compact, that it may bend 
eafily, or ſtand firm, as occaſion ſhall require. 
Dancing, with regard to the motion of the 
hands, partaking in a great meaſure the nature 
of boxing in the public games, and borrowing 
whatever is beautiful and becoming from the 
rites of Hercules, Mercury, and Pollux. He- 
rodotus tells us, that the + eye. conveys more 

faithful intelligence than the ear: the dancer 
muſt make uſe of both. | 


' + The ge.] See ek, B. viii 
Dancing 
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The boiling boſom of turmultuots 2 ag . I 


To clear the eloudy front of wrinkled cares... 
bag And dry the fearful Nuibes of deſpair, 3 
| It i is a certain fign that there i is in this © art ſome- oh 
| thing analogous to, our nature, if the ſpectator 
weeps when. any thing fad and mournful ; 18 re. 
preſented. The Bacchanalian dance, Which i is 
ſo conflantly performed in Tonia and Pontus, 
though a ſatirical one, has ſuch an effect on the 
people there, that at certain ſeaſons they neg⸗ 
lect every thing elfe, to fit whole days view- 
"Ing 1 the Titans, Corybantes, Satyrs, and ſhep- 
herds: "even tlie nobility and chief perſons 
_ there join in the” dance, and are fo far from 
being aſhamed, that they : are more proud of it 
than of rheir DEED birth, e and . 
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What the Nepenthe of Homer really wad, the: eritice have 
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The perfections of dancing! 1 have: already 

1 it is fit 1 ſhould now take notice 
of its faults; thoſe of the body have been juft 
now mentioned: what concerns. the mind may 
be eafily diſcovered: many dancers, from igno - 
rance (and it is impothble all ſhould be wiſe), 
commit dreadful ſoleciſms; ſome; move irre- 
gularly, and, as we ſay, out of time and tune, 
the foot pointing out one thing, and the muſie 
another: others dance in tune, but miſtakee 
the period of time and the cireumſtanee of ac- 
tion. I remember, for example, when a man 
was to repreſent. in a dance the birth of Jove, 
and the cruelty of Saturn in devouring his chil- 
dren, he confounded. i it with, the: misfortunes of 
Thyeſtes; ; and another, who was to perform 
the part of Semele, who. is conſumed. by light. 
ning, ran into the ſtory of Glauce, both betrayed 
into it by the ſimilitude of the events. But the 
art itſelf is not to be condemned or deſpiſed 
for the fault of the artiſt, but thoſe only. are 
to take the blame who are ignorant and up- 
ſkilful; and thoſe, on the other hand, to be 
applauded who do every thing properly, and 
according to the rules of art. Upon the whole, 
the dancer ſhould be exact and perfect, taking 
care that all is beautiful, conſonant, and har- 
monious, ſuperior to otitſeiſm, deficient in no 

„ Part, 
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part, but excellent in all; acute to divers, | 


deeply learned, and, above all, poſſefſed of hu- 
manity and benevolence: then will his praiſe 


be complete, when every ſpectator ſhall in the 
dancer behold himſelf, and ſee; as in a glaſs, 
every. thing which he is uſed to think and to 
do: then will they not be able to contain them-. 
ſelves for joy, but will break forth into rapture, 
at finding the image of their own minds thus re- 
flected on them. The Delphic precept of 
„know thyſelf,” is thus fulfilled by means of 
this noble ſpectacle, they go from the theatre 
inſtructed in what they are to follow, and what 


they are to avoid, and are there taught that 


which before they were totally ignorant of. 
But there is in dancers, as in oratory, a kind 


of falſe energy, or affectation, which ſometimes 


carries them beyond the proper bounds of imi- 
tation: if they are to repreſent any thing great, 

they make it immenſe; if tender, effeminate; 
if manly and robuſt, ruſtic and ſavage: an in- 
ſtance of which 1 remember in a dancer of the 
firſt character, and who in every thing elſe de- 


ſerved the higheſt admiration, but unaccount- 


ably fell into this error from an exceſſive defire 
of pleaſing, and performing the part of Ajax, 
fo overacted it, that he ſeemed not to imitate 
a madman, but to be really ſo: he tore the robe 


of 
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of one of the dineers in * iron ſhoes, took the 


flute away from another who acted Ulyſſes, and, 
as he was rejoicing in his victory, broke his 


bead with it, and wounded him in ſuch a man- 
ner, that if it had not been for the head-piece, 


that took off the force of the blow, our poor 
Ulyſſes had loſt his life by attacking a mad- 
man: the common people, who could not diſ- 
tinguiſh right from wrong, thought it the fineſt 


imitation they ever beheld ; and the better ſort, 


who bluſhed for the performer, did not con- 
demn him by their filence, but endeavoured to 
cover his error by their applauſe, though they 


eaſily perceived that it was the dancer's mad- 
neſs, and not that of Ajax: our noble performer, 
however, not contented with this, did ſomething 
ſtill more ridiculous; for, leaping into the 


middle of the theatre, he ſat himſelf down be- 
tween two perſons of the + firſt rank, who were 


* Tron ſhoes.] Wooden ſhoes we have ſeen, but the prac= 
tice of dancing in iron ſhoes is, I believe, confined to an- 


tiquity, as I do not remember it has yet been adopted 


amongſt us; though a dance of ladies in pattens might 
poſſibly, from the novelty of it, have no bad effect; but 


this I ſubmit to the managers of the theatres royal. 


+ First rank.] Greek, Jus vrarizay weoo;, inter conſula- 
res duos, between two perſons of conſular dignity, The 


people of the firſt faſhion in the ancient theatres ſat cloſe to 


the ſtage, and not as our's do, at a diſtance, where they 


can neither ſee nor hear. 


- 


not 
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4 Hot a little frightened leſt he ſhould a what 
mie of them for a ram and flogged him: 
i] | fome were ſurpriſed at this ſtrange behaviour, 
3 others laughed, and many began to think, that 
| . _, from extraordinary attention to his part, the 

by | man was actually run mad: they ſay that when! © 
5 1 came to himſelf, and was conſcious of having | 


appeared like a madman, he fell fick with grief: 
it was plain, indeed, he was greatly affected by 
it, for, being afterwards deſited to perform the 
ſame part again, he recommended another, and 
ſaid upon the ſtage, | it was enough to play 
the fool once in his life: but what gave bim 
the moſt uneafineſs, was the ſucceſs of a rival, 
who, being appointed to ſucceed him in 9 
did it ſo well as to gain univerſal applauſe, keep- 
ing within the proper limits of his art, and not 
ng the i imitation by madneſs and exceſs. 
3 I have laid, my friend, theſe few obſerva- 
WS, tions before you on dancing, that you may no 
longer be ſo angry with me for admiring it; 
andif you will accompany me to the theatre, I 
ye you will DE, 11 captivated, and ſoon be 


Ii v aa. | S 
ee _ puder ſe non x incidere ludum. 


Horace. . | : 
#0 We Greek, energy 4 tranflation here i is 


literal. 
5 30 
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Amazing ſrength theſe poiſons to ſuſtair 


For ſuſtain. them you will: you Foo not be 
afraid of baving an aſs's- head, or a hog 'sheart, 
for your underſtanding will be improved, and 
you will be for putting the cup to your friends; : 
over and over: for what 1 FT fays of Mer- 
> 9 Boden rod, that ie n Fw 


: 
Con Sf 


" Cauſes 18. to 3 N 


4 


Andi in ſoft lumber ſeals the wakeful eye, 


may be applied to dancing; it pleaſes the eye, 


makes men watchful, and awakens them * 


838 


N e ** 


Lyeinus, I am a convert to > 50 optiiiin, | 
my eyes and ears are open and attentive: there- 
fore, remember, my friend, When you go to 


the theatre, that I take a place next to you, 
that you may not come gut from n thence- fo 


much, wiſer than myſelf, SEAT aw 


+ Gi See Homer's Odyfeys'b book 3 3 1 YY 
t Hemer. ] See Pope's Ody e book v, 1. 6. 
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fond” i it even to madneſs; 1 alt Have no. 
reaſon to ſay with + Circe, 7 
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About the Time when this was written, a Number 
of Eunuchs, imported amongſt other eaſtern 
Luxuries, had fpread themſelves over Greece, 
Rome, and other Parts, aſſuming various Offices 
and Employments, who, probably, finding Philo- 
ſophy much in vogue, took upon them to teach it 
to the young Nobility : this furniſhed Lucian, 5 
who, we muſt acknowlege, had a Kind. of Shan- 

dean Propenſity to Things of this Nature, with 

' ſome Iudicrous Ideas, which he ſports with no 

_ ſmall Degree of Pleaſantry and Hyper, in the 

_ following Dn 


PAMPHIL US, LYCINUS. 
PAMP HI ; 
HENCE come you, . Lycinus, and why 


this is ſomething more than ordinary, for you 
ſeem ready to burſt with laughter. 
L 1 1-8 43 | 
I come, my friend, Pamphilus, from the 
 market-place ; and I _—_ make you laugh too, 
when 


ſo merry ? you are always chearful, but 28.2 
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when I tell you, 1 have juſt now been enter- 
wien with a diſpute between two Philoſophers. 


b A M P HI 1 U 8. IND ep 


Fo or | philoſophicr to diſpute with one another 
is truly ridiculous indeed, who, of all men, be 


the cauſe ever ſo great, : ſhould, ener make * 


up: the matter amicably. 
i l * v 8. 


very amicably indeed; for they have thrown | 
* cart loads of abuſe on one 5 n | 


and OBOE as long as they could. 
PAM PHIL V8 


\Abaiie their different tenets and | ap 


I 1 ſuppoſe 


1 © 1 N 1 3. 
Not ſo, I aſſure you; for their doctrines and 


opinions are exactly the ſame; it was quite 


another thing: they have appealed, however, 


to the judgement of the oldeſt and graveſt men 
of the city, before whom none, who had 'any 


or indecent. 


modeſty, would dare to ons te WREE" was ene ö 


* Cart loads.) Greek, 3 tota 


plauſtra conviviorum ; the tranſlation, we ſee, however, 


from the familiarity of the expreſſion, it may appear forced, 


or intruded, to ens to one of our own 1 is al 
moſt literal, -. - 
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modern tutors receive from the Engliſh nobility, 


% | * 
5 =D — 


VF 0 

Pray tell me the origin of this quarrel, - that 

' may know what made you laugh ſo n, 
| | E r NV 

A certain ſtipend, you know, is allowed by 

the emperor to evety ſect of philoſophers, 


Stoics, Platonics, Epicureans, and Peripatetics, 
to every one the ſame : on the death of any one 


of theſe, another muſt be choſen in his room, 
by a majority of votes amongſt the nobility; 


the reward of this contention is, not what the 
poets fing of, a hog, or an-ox's hide, but & ten 


thouſand drachmas a year, for the inſtrition 


of youth. : 
| P A u U N v 8. 7 
It is ſo; and one, of them, I hear, is lately 


h dead, a Peripatetic, I believe. 


2:58; 6 4rNMN1546 
This was the Helen for which they fought'; 


and ſo far there was nothing ridiculous in it, 


except that thoſe who call themſelves philoſo- 


phers, and pretend to deſpiſe riches, ſhould 
contend about them, as if they were fighting 
for their country, their religion, and the fe- 


pulchres of their anceſtors, 


* Ten thouſand drachmas.} Upwards bee tronitend 
pounds, A better ſtipend, I believe, than moſt of our 


PA M- 


Tux EUNUCH. 34 
r AN run i U 
It is a maxim, you know, with the Peripa- 
tetics, not to deſpiſe riches too much, but * 
ä hold them as the + third beſt thing in life. 
u r 0-9: ko | 
_ You ſay right; and, agreeably to this FI 
trine, they went to war about them : now mark 
what followed; there were ſeveral candidates 
at theſe funeral games, but the ſtruggle lay par- 
ticularly between two; and it was doubtful 
which ſhould ſucceed, either Diocles, you know 
whom I mean, the quarrelſome old man, or Ba- 
goas, the reputed eunuch. They had diſputed 
the point before in words, each of them had 
ſhewed his learning, and proved his attachment 
and fidelity to Ariſtotle and his tenets, and nei- 
ther had the ſuperiority ; at length the conteſt 
ended thus: Diocles, without ſaying any thing 
about his own pretenſions, attacked Bagoas, | 
and began to find fault with his life and con- 
duet; and Bagoas, on the other hand, enquired | 
narrowly 1 into his. 


+ The third.) « Of pub (fas Ariſtotle, the great lender 
of this ſect), ſome are in the ſoul, ſome in the body, and 
ſome external: firſt, in the ſoul, are ingenuity, art, vir- 
tue, wiſdom, pradetich, pleaſure : ſecondly, in the body, | 


health, ſoundneſs of ſenſe, beauty, ſtrength: and thirdly, - 
neben . power, &c.“ 
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P' A M 5 11 Ss | 
There, I think, Lycinus, they were both in 
the right: the greateſt part of the pe 


| ſhould have turned on this point: had I been 
the judge myſelf I ſhould have dwelt particu- 


larly on that, ſhould rather have enquired who 


was the beſt liver than who was the beſt A 
3 8 decided accordingly. 28 7 q . i 


rn 8 
Vou ſay well, T am entirely of your opinion: 


at laſt, however, when they had abuſed one 


another ſufficiently, Diocles inſiſted on it that 
Bagoas was not fit to teach philoſophy, as be- 
ing an eunuch; - that he could have no title 
therefore to the reward ; ; that ſuch creatures 
were not only excluded from things of this 
kind, but from luſtral vaſes, ſacrifices,. and all 
public aſſemblies; : and that it was always 


1 counted an & jill-omen'd and abominable fight 


if one met any of them when we went out in 
a morning : he faid a great deal likewiſe about 
their being NettheT” man nor woman, 0 a kind 


* 


3 Ilt-omen'd,) Amongſt the Grecians, who were almoſt 
as s ſuperſtitious as the Engliſh of the laſt century, boars, 
weaſels, hares, and many other things were confidered as 


bad omens, and to meet any of them a certain Preſage of ill 


fortune. Lucian adds to the liſt, ang brings in his eunuch 
as an ominous light, | 


Ms a . 


7. — 


Fa 


Tas; EUNUCR: "0: 


of 4 and SN OP Mixture, and ſome- 
thing odious to human nature. 
PA MF H I L U 8. . 
This is quite a new accuſation, and 1 
laughable: what ſaid the other? did he bow 
his tongue, or make any reply? it | 
| a „ £0 TN AF &.5*:; 

At firſt, through fear and ſhame, which 
theſe people are very ſubje& to, he puffed, 
ſweated, and ſaid nothing; but at laſt, in a 
feeble, thin, and womaniſh voice, he ſqueaked 
out, that it was very unjuſt in Diocles to ex- 
clude eunuchs from philoſophy, when even wo- 
men profeſſed it; and then he brought ip * Aſ- 
paſia, Diotima, and Thargelia to ſupport his 
cauſe; and alſo an + Academic from Gaul, an 
eunuch like himſelf, who flouriſhed in Greece 
a little before our time. But Diocles, even ad- 
mitting that there was ſuch a one, and that he 
had been ſuffered to do this, would not allow 
the force of the argument, nor pay any regard 
to the glory he had acquired from an ignorant 
multitude ; he mentioned at the ſame time, ſe- 


- Afoafia.] See Menage on Female Philoſophers, 

+ An Academic.) Lucian is here ſuppoſed to allude to one 
Phavorinus, a famous philoſopher mentioned by Philoftra- 
tus; who, though an eunuch, was tried and convicted as 


an adulterer. He is likewiſe taken notice of in our author's 
Demonax, | 
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Feral ſevere jokes thrown out particularly by the 
| Stoics and Cynics, upon his bodily imperfection. 


The whole matter, therefore, with the judges, 
reſted on this, whether at eunuch. was qualified 


to teach philoſophy, and to preſide over youth? 


ſome aſſerting, that a philoſopher ſhould have 
every part of his body whole and complete, 
and above all, a long beard, that might pro- 
cure him reſpe& and authority amongſt his 
diſciples, and render him in every reſpect wor- 
thy the drachmas allowed by the emperor ; that 
an eunuch was worſe than one who had been to- 
tally emaſculated, for they had enjoyed their 
virility for ſome time, as the former were de- 
prived of it even from their infancy, and could 
be conſidered only as an ambiguous creature 
like the crows, which are reckoned neither 
amongſt the pigeons nor the ravens. 

On the other hand, it was ftrongly urged, 
that this was properly a contention of minds, 
and not bodies; it was a matter of ſcience and 
learning, and Ariſtotle was cited, who admired 
Hermius the eunuch, king of Aterne, to ſuch 
a degree, that he even paid divine honours to 
him as to a god. Bagoas had the impudence 
to add, that eunuchs were the beſt preceptors 
for young men, as they muſt be free from all 
ſuſpicion, and could not be accuſed of the crime 

attri- 


Tux EUNUCH, 3 
attributed to Socrates, of corrupting the pupils 
committed to his care. And when they object- 
ed to him his want of beard, he rephed wittily, 
at leaſt as he thought it, “ If we muſt judge of 
philoſophers by the length of their beard, a * 
goat muſt be preferable to them all.” 

In the midſt of this buſtle came in a third 
perſon, whoſe name ſhall not be mentioned ; 
who cried out, © Judges, this + fellow with 
the ſmooth chin, and woman's voice, who is fo 
like a eunuch, if you ſtrip him, will be found 
as good a man as you could wiſh for; at leaſt, 
if thoſe ſay true who have accuſed him as an 
adulterer, and taken him in the fact, when he 
had recourſe to this artifice, and pretended to 
be an eunuch; perſuading the judges, from 
his outward appearance, to acquit him of the 
crime laid to his charge; and now, for the fake 
of the reward, I ſuppoſe, he would willingly 
retract again. Upon this, there was, as you 
may imagine, a general laugh. Bagoas was 


* 4 goat. J The Greek Epigram on this ſulyed 1 is well 
known. See the Anthologia, | 
+ This fellow.] It is remarkable, that this circumſtance 
| ſhould, ſo many years after, form the ground-work of an 
Engliſh comedy, Wycherley's Country Wife turns entirely 
upon it, and the character at Horner is but a tranſcript of 
Lucian's Bagoas, Such a plot, to our honour be it ſpoken, 
would not go down in the preſent age. 


E 4 confound- 


þ 
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confounded, changed ian put himſelf ; into 
a thouſand poſtures, and fell into a cold ſweat: 
not caring to acknowlege the adultery, though 
at the ſame time, he thought that the ſuſpicion 

of it might be of ſervice to him in the preſent 


affair, EY 1 
P MPHILU 8. 


he circumſtance was ridiculous enough, 
and muſt have afforded you no ſmall entertain- 
ment. But pray, what was done at laſt, and 
how did the judges determine it? 
moers , 
They were not all of the ſame opinion ; ſome 
were for ſtripping him as they do- the ſlaves, 
and examining whether, ſo far as certain parts 
were concerned, he might be deemed a philo- 
ſopher : others, to make the affair ſtill more 
laughable, voted for calling. in ſome ladies, 


ordering him to ſpeak with them in private; 


ſending along with them ſome credible witneſs, 
to prove whether he was able to philoſophize. 
After all, when every one of the company had. 

ſplit his ſides with laughing, they agreed to diſ- 


miſs the cauſe to Italy, to be finally determined 


there. : 
The other, it ſeems, is ſtill carrying on | the 


affair, preparing his accuſation, and has taken 


| up the bulineſs of the n though it muſt 


1 


Tux E UNU CH 57 
make againſt himſelf rather than his adverſary: 
thus, like a bad lawyer, hurting his own cauſe. 
Bagoas, in the mean time, attends to other 
matters, and frequently gives proofs of his man- 

hood, hoping he may ſucceed, if he can but 
ſhew that he has the abilities of a jack-aſs. 

This, after all then, my friend, ſeems to be 
the beſt criterion of philoſophy, and a demon- 
ſtration not to be controverted. I ſhall wiſh, 
therefore, that my ſon (at preſent but a boy) 
may be poſſeſſed, not of eloquence or under- 
ſtanding, but of certain parts, ſtill more neceſ- 

ſary to make a complete philoſopher. 
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This little Traci of Lucian's has been handed down 
zo us by the ſagacious Critics and Commentators as 
a ſerious Defence of Aftrology ; though a Vein of 


delicate Irony and Sarcaſm apparently runs through 


the whole, and muſt convince every injelligent 


Reader, that his Intention was to turn this abſurd 
and pompous Science into ridicule. It was proba- 


bly about his time creeping into ſome Degree of Cre- 


dit, and our Satiriſt, therefore, took the firſt op- 
portunity of laughing at it. Conſidered in this 


Light, the Piece has a conſiderable Share of Merit, 
and we are only ſorry to find it ſo ſhort. Many of 


the Learned have, notwithſlanding, confidently 
aſſured us, that it is not Luclan's. If is torit- 
ten in the Ionic Dialect, which is remarkable. 


N the following treatiſe on heaven and the 


A ſtars, I ſhall only conſider their influence 
over the affairs of human life, with regard to 
prophecy and divination. Neither do I mean 
to lay down precepts, or rules, how to excel in 
this art; but only to lament that the learned, 
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who ſo ſtrenuouſly apply themſelves to other 


ſciences, neither practiſe nor Pay any reſpect 
to aſtrology. 

"The art is not of late; invention, but delivered 
down to us by our ancient kings, the favourites 
of heaven. But the preſent race of men, from 


ignorance and idleneſs ; either, perhaps, becauſe 


their opinions on thoſe points are different from 
thoſe who went before them, or becauſe they 
have lit on falſe prophets and diviners, find 
fault with the ſtars, and condemn aſtrology as a 


lying, frivolous, and empty ſcience ; without 


any truth or profit in it. A very unjuſt and 
cruel ſentence : for the builder's ignorance is 
no reflection on architecture; nor is the unſkil- 
fulneſs of the mufician a reproach on muſic. 
Every art is wiſe in itſelf, * the artiſts 
may be fools. | 

The Zchiopians were the firſt who diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in this branch of learning : 
and this we are to attribute partly to their own 
wiſdom, for in that they were ſuperior to moſt 
nations; and partly to the happineſs of their 


fituation, for the air is always ſerene and tran- 


quil round them ; neither do they ſuffer any vi- 
ciſhiudes of ſeaſons, but remain for ever in the 
ſame temperate climate. When they perceived, 


ene that the moon appeared in various 


forms, 
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forms, they conſidered it as a matter worthy 


of admiration, and diligent enquiry: by which 


they diſcovered the cauſe of thoſe changes, and 
found out that the moon had no light of her 


own, but borrowed it from the ſun. They diſ- 


covered alſo the motion of thoſe ſtars which we 
call“ planets, (as they are the only ones that 
move,) with their nature, power, and pro- 
perties ; they gave them names alſo, or rather 
figns, expreſſive of their ſeveral ſituations. Such 
were the obſervations on the heavens, made 
by the Zthiopians, who delivered down the 
imperfe& art to their neighbours the Ægyp- 
tians, who greatly improved it, and meaſured 
out time, by days, months, and years; their 
months being determined by the moon and her 
changes, and their years by the circuit of the 
ſun, But they ſoon performed much more than 
this: dividing the ſpace occupied by the fixed 
ſtars in which the other were mc 7ed about, into 
+ twelve parts, and to theſe, aſſigned the forms 
and names of different creatures, men, beafts, 
birds, and fiſhes. The religious, ceremonies, 
therefore, of the Ægyptians, are of different 
kinds: they did not draw their divinations from 


* Planets,] From the Greek xen, errans, a wanderer. 
+ Tvelve parts.] The zodiac, and its twelve figns. 


the 
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the whole twelve, but from particular ſigns; a 
thoſe who looked towards the ram, worſhipped 
him; they would not eat fiſh who lived under 
+ Piſces; nor did thoſe ſacrifice a goat, who 
were beneath Capricorn. Some propitiate one 
divinity, and ſome another. Some worſhip a 
bull in honour of the cceleſtial Taurus ; and 
Apis is an object of adoration to them, becauſe 
he paſtures in that region, where an oracle is 
conſtituted by him. 

The Libyans, not long after, took up this 
ſcience ; for there we meet with the oracle of 
Ammon, and they worſhip Jupiter under the 
figure of a ram. The Babylonians were alſo 
acquainted with it, as they report, indeed, be- 
fore all other nations; but, I am of opinion, 
this knowlege 'did not reach them till many 
ages after. The Greeks were not taught aſtro- 
logy either by the Zthiopians or Ægyptians, 
but by Orpheus, the ſon of Oeager and Cal- 


{ Piſces.) From the ſolemnity of Lucian's countenance 
at his firſt ſetting out, an old acquaintance (and ſuch I 
eſteem myſelf, having had a long conyerſation with him), 
may eaſily perceive that he is in jeſt ; when he tells us, 
with a grave face, that the people who lived under Piſces 
would not eat , nor thoſe beneath Capricorn touch a goa, 
&e. is not the ridicule as ſtrong as poſſible, and does it not 
ſufficiently point out the author? To apply, what was once 
ſaid of Eraſmus, aut Lucianus eſt, aut Diabolus. 
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62 On ASTROLOGY. 

liope ; neither did he entirely explain it to them, 
but wrapped up his knowlege in myſtery and 
incantation ; he made orgies for his lyre, and 
ſung ſacred ſongs, the lyre conſiſting of * ſeven. 
ſtrivgs, ſymbolically expreſſing the motions of 


the planets; with this Orpheus ſoftened and 


prevailed over every thing; and in this lyre 
alone, and not in any other kind of muſic, the 
Greeks delighted, and even appointed it a place 
in heaven, ſome ſtars being to this day called 
Orpheus's Lyre; and if you ſee a picture or 
ſtatue of him, he is always repreſented as ſit- 


ting down, ſinging, and with a lyre in his 


* Cewen frings. Agrecabl to the deleraphion given by 
Virgil, 


Threicius longa cum veſte ſacerdos 
Obloquitur numeris ſeptem diſcrimina vocum, 


Jamque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulſat eburno. 


The firſt Mercurian lyre had but four ſtrings, others 
were afterwards added to it by the ſecond Mercury, or Am- 
phion; but it was Orpheus who completed the ſecond tetra- 
chord, which extended the ſcale to a heptachord, or ſeven 


ſounds, implied by the 


Septem diſerimina vocum. 


See the ingenious Dr. Burney's excellent Hiſtory of Muſic, 


vol. 1. page 330. 


Orpheus, the ſon of Oleager, was {the father, or chief 


founder, of the mythological and allegorical theology 


amongſt the Greeks, and (as Lucian here plainly inti- 
mates), of all their moſt ſacred religious rites and myſtenes. 


hand, 


Ox ASTROLOGY. 63 
hand, and round him various creatures, as a 
man, a bull, a lion, and the reſt: when you 
meet with theſe, therefore, remember what the 
meaning of them is, you will know the reaſon 
when you look into the heavens, 

It is reported amongſt the Greeks that Tire- 
fias, the Boeotian, ſo celebrated for his {kill in 
divination, told them that ſome of the planets 
were maſculine, and ſome feminine, and that 
their influence differed accordingly, whence - 
aroſe the fable of his being both man and wo- 
man. e | 

At the time when Atreus and Thyeſtes con- 
tended for their father's kingdom, aſtrology, 
and the knowlege of the heavens, flouriſhed 
moſt in Greece, and it was determined by the 
people, that which ſoever of them excelled in 
that art ſhould ſucceed to the empire: then it 
was that Thyeſtes pointed out to them that part 
of heaven which is called Aries, from whence 
came the fabulous account of his having a gol- 
den ram: but Atreus treated on the rifing of 
the ſun, and endeavoured to prove that his 
courſe was directly oppoſite to that of the ſtarry 
firmament, and that what .appeared to be the 
weſt of the world, is the riſing of the ſun : for 
theſe diſcoveries the Greeks raiſed. him to the 
throne, and his * was held in the higheſt 
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- eſteem and veneration : nearly the ſame thing, I 


am inclined to think, happened to Bellerophon: 


I can never bring myſelf to believe that he had 


a * flying horſe, but ſuppoſe he was fond of 

aſtrology, engaged in the ſtudy of ſublime 
knowlege, and converſant with the ſtars; that 
he aſcended into the heavens, not by the affiſt- 
ance of a horſe, but by the ſtrength of his own 
mind. A fable of the like nature was told of 
Phryxus, the ſon of Athamas, who was car- 


. Tied through the air on a golden ram. The 


ſtory of + Dzdalus, the Athenian, is ſtrange 
and wonderful; my opinion is, that it aroſe 
from his knowlege of aſtrology, which he was 
well acquainted with, and which he taught his 
ſon : but Icarus, being young and raſh, went 
into abſtruſe diſquiſitions, ſoared too high, and 
fell down into the unfathomable abyſs: from 
hence the Greeks deduced their fable of the 


Icarian Gulph. 


* By lying horſe.] Adi to ab Minerva made 
Bellerophon a preſent of Pegaſus (the flying horſe here al- 
luded to), to aſſiſt him in his combat with the Chimera, 
After he had deſtroyed that monſter, having ſo good a 
beaſt under him, he was for making the beſt of his way up 
to heaven; but Pegaſus, being unfortunately ſtung by a 


horſe- fly, threw his rider, who died in the fall. 


+ Daedalus.) This is an excellent burleſque of the ſtory 


of Dzdalus, and plainly ſhews that Lucian's deſign was, 


by every poſſible application, to turn aſtrology into ridicule. 
Pafiphae 


On STR OLG 

Paſiphae was moſt probably told of the ſign 
Taurus in the heavens by Dædalus, and from 
thence fell in love with Aſtrology, on which 
they founded the report of Dzdalus baving 
wedded her to a bull. 
2 In proceſs: of time, the learned divided the 
1 taſk between them; ſome applied themſelves to 
I the ſtudy of the Moon, others of the Sun, others 
of Jupiter ; deſcribing the motions, courſe, 
and influence of each. Endymion probably 
rook care of what concerned the: Moon Pha- 
eton marked out the progreſs of the ſun, but 
dying, left the work imperfect; from whence 
the ignorant have invented a ſtrange and incre- 
dible tale of Phaeton's being the ſon of Phœ- 
bus : that he came to his father the Sun, and 
begged to drive the chariot for a day; which 
was granted him, and rules laid down how-he 
was to guide it; that Phaeton, from youth and 
inexperience, drove ſometimes too near the 
earth, and ſometimes too far from it, and killed 
mortals with the heat and cold, which were in- 
ſupportable ; that Jupiter being enraged, ſlew 
him with a thunderbolt ; that his ſiſters ſtand- 
ing round and lamenting his fall, were turned 
into poplars, and diſtilled tears of amber. No 


ſuch things were ever done, nor ſhould we give 
JJ credit 
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credit to the fable: the Sun's child never died ; 
the truth, indeed, is, he never had one. 

The Greeks tell a thouſand other ſtories, 
which I do not entirely believe : how can we 
ſuppoſe, that Aneas was the fon of Venus; 
Minos, of Jupiter ; Aſcalaphus, of Mars ; and 
Autolychus, of Mercury ? all of them, indeed, 


were beloved of the gods; Venus beheld one, 


Jupiter another, and Mars another, at their 


* nativity : for which ſoever god prefided at 


the 
Nativity. ] This is the foundation, as it were, and cor- 


ner · ſtone of aſtrology ; caſting nativities has been practiſed 
in almoſt every age and nation, from the times of Lucian 


even to this day. Amongſt us, this ridiculous ſcience 


flouriſhed greatly during the reigns of the Stuarts, and 
even at a later period. Some of our greateſt men were 
weak enough to conſult aſtrologers, and to liſten to their 
predictions, Amongſt theſe a ſtory is told of Dryden which, 


as it is a pretty extraordinary one, I ſhall here ſubjoin he 


the entertainment of my readers. 

& Dryden, with all his vnderſiandiviy 8 was weak enough 
to be fond of judicial aſtrology, and uſed to calculate the 
nativity of his children, When his lady was in labour 
of his ſon Charles, he, being told it was decent to with- 
draw, laid his watch on the table, begging one of the ladies, 
then preſent, in a moſt folemn manner, to take exact notice 
of the very minute the child was born, which ſhe did, and 
acquainted him with it. About a week after, when his 
lady was pretty well recovered, Mr. Dryden took occaſion 
to tell her that he had been calculating the child's nativity, 


and obſerved, with grief, that he was born in an evil hour, 


for Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun, were all under the Earth, 
and 
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On ASTROLOGY * 
the time of their birth, always adopted them 
as ſons, and formed them after their own di- 


vine 


and the lord of his aſcendant afflicted with a hateful ſquare 
of Mars and Saturn. If he lives to arrive at the eighth 
year, ſays he, he will go near to die a violent death on his 
very birth day, but if he ſhould eſcape; as I ſee but ſmall 
hopes, he will in the twenty-third year be under the very 
fame evil direction, and if he ſhould eſcape that alſo, the 
thirty-third, or thirty-fourth is, I fear—here he was inter · 
rupted by the immoderate grief of the lady, who could no 
longer hear ſuch calamity propheſied to befall her ſon. The 
1 time at laſt came, and Auguſt was the inauſpicious month, 

nin which young Dryden was to enter into the eighth year 
1 of his age. The court being in progreſs, and Mr. Dry- 
den at leiſure, he was invited to the country-ſeat of the earl 
of Berkſhire, his brother-in-law, to-keep the long vacation 
with him in Charlton in Wilts ; his lady was invited to her 
uncle Mordaunt's, to paſs the remainder of the ſummer. 
When they came to divide the children, lady Elizabeth 
would have him take John, and ſuffer her to take Charles 
but Mr. Dryden was too abſolute, and they parted in anger; 
he took Charles with him, and ſhe was obliged to be con- 
tent with John. When the fated day came, the anxiety 
of the lady s ſpirits occaſioned ſuch an efferveſcence of 
blood, as threw her into ſo violent a fever, that her life was 
deſpaired of, till a letter came from Mr. Dryden, reproving 
her for her womaniſh credulity, and aſſuring her that her 
child was well, which recovered her ſpirits, and in fix weeks 

atcer ſhe received an ecclaircifiement of the whole affair. 
Mr. Dryden, either through fear of being reckoned ſuper- 

ſtitious, or thinking it a ſcience beneath his ſtudy, was ex- 
tremely cautious of letting any one know that he was à dealer 

in aſtrology; therefore could not excuſe his abſence, on 

his ſon's anniverſary, from a general hunting match lord 

Berkſhire had made, to which all the adjacent gentlemen 
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ASTROLOGY. 
vine ſimilitude, in body and mind. Thus, 


Minos was a king under Jove; Æneas was 
beautiful, as born under Venus; and Autoly- 


chus a thief, from his father Mercury. 


were invited. When he went out, he took care to ſet the 


boys a double exerciſe in the Latin tongue, which he taught 


his children himſelf, with a ſtrict charge not to ſtir out of the 
room till his return; well knowing the taſk he had ſet him 


would take him up longer time. Charles was performing 
his duty, in obedience to his father, but as ill fate would 
have it, the ſtag made towards the houſe, and the noiſe 


alarming the ſervants, they haſtened out to ſee the ſport, 


One of them took young Dryden by the hand, and led him 
out to ſee it alſo, when, juſt as they came to the gate, the 
ſtag being at bay with the dogs, made a bold puſh, and leap- 
ed over the court wall, which was very low, and very old; 
and the dogs 3 threw down a part of the wall, ten 
yards in length, under which Charles Dryden lay buried, 
He was immediately dug out, and after fix weeks languiſh- 
ing in a dangerous way he recovered; fo far Dryden's pre- 
diction was fulfilled: in the twenty - third year of his age, 
Charles fell from the top of an old tower, belonging to 
the Vatican at Rome, occaſioned by the ſwimming of his 
head, with which he was ſeized, the heat of the day being 
exceſſive. He again recovered, but was ever after in a lan · 
guiſhing fickly ſtate. In the thirty third year of his age, 
being returned to England, he was unhappily drowned at 


Windſor. 


He had, with another gentleman, ſwam twice 


over the Thames; but returning a third time, it was ſup- 
poſed he was taken with the cramp, becauſe he called out 
for help, though too late. Thus the father's calculation 


proved but too prophetical.“ Dryden, we ſee by this, if 


the tale is to be credited, was the true Va rs, and poſſeſl- 


ed the double character of prophet and poet. See Life of 
Neither 


Dryden. 


On: ASTROLOGY. 
Neither do I believe that Jupiter bound Sa- 
turn, ſent him to Tartarus, or committed any 
of thoſe baſe actions which men attribute to 
him; Saturn, we know, is at a great diſtance 
from us, has a languid motion, and which is 
ſcarce to be diſcerned by men; he is, there- 
fore, ſaid to ſtand ſtill, as if bound with chains ; 
and the part in heaven where he reſides, from 
its great depth, is called Tartarus. 
There are many things in Homer and He- 
fiod, entirely conſonant with aſtrology: when 
they talk of the chain of Jupiter, and the arrows 
of the Sun, I imagine they mean the days; and 
the deſcription of Vulcan's ſhield, with the ci= » 
ties, the dancers, and the vineyard, may all be 
explained by aſtrology. All the ſtory of Mars 
and Venus, is apparently drawn from thence. 
Homer's whole work is a conjunction of Mars 
and Venus; in his verſes, he has deſcribed their 
ſeveral qualities and perfections: hefaysto Venus, 


Go, let thy own ſoft ſex employ thy care; 
Go, lull the coward, or delude the fair. 
And when he is ſpeaking of war, 
To + Mars and * only, that belongs. 28 
. 
1 '@, let, &e.) See Homer's Iliad, book V. l 435. 
+ To Mars.] Greek, 


Tavla by Apnibow xa A“ Tavre fat. | 
See Homer's Iliad, . 1. 430. 


13 Pope 


» OO ASTROLOGY, 

The ancients obſerving theſe things, drew 
from them their divinations ; nor did they think 
lightly of this art, for neither would they build 
walls, or cities, go to war, marry, or do any 
thing, without firſt conſulting the prophets con- 
cerning it: their oracles were always well- 
verſed. At Delphi, a virgin poſſeſſed the gift 
of prophecy, a cymbal of the celeſtial Virgo; 
the dragon under the tripod, was taken from 
the Dragon in the heavens; and the oracle of 
Apollo at Didymus, was, in my opinion, fo 

called, from the fign which goes by the name of 
Didymi, or the Twins. So ſacred was divina- 
tion held by them. ee, 

When Ulyſſes, defirous of prying into for 
rity, \ went down into hell, he did not go, merely 
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* To tread the downward melancholy way, 


but that he might have the opportunity of con- 
verfing with Tireſias. When he came to the 
place which Circe had deſcribed to him, had 
dug the ditch, and ſlain the ſheep ; the, dead 
crouded round about him, and amongſt them 
his mother, all earneſtly requeſting, that they 


Pope has not given, in his tranſlation, the ſenſe of this line, 
but, as in many other places, a | circumvolution = his own 
inſtead of it. 
Jo tread, &c.] See Pope's 8 Homer' s Iliad, book xi. 
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might drink of the blood, which he would not 


permit them to do; nor would he ſuffer even 
the ſhade of his own mother to quench her 


thirſt, till be had, himſelf, taſted of Tirefias. 


Lycurgus always regulated the common- 
wealth of Sparta by the motions of the heaven- 


1y bodies, and enjoined the Lacedæmonians ne- 


ver to hazard an engagement till the full of the 
Moon ; as knowing that every thing was go- 
verned by her, though her power was not fo 
great, either at the increaſe or decreaſe, 

The Arcadians alone neglected and deſpiſed 
aſtrology ; being mad and fooliſh enough to 
aſſert, that they were much older than the 
Moon. 

Our anceſtors, it is evident, were lovers of 
divination ; but the preſent age deny that there 
is any foundation for, or dependence on it, 
eſteeming it not true or faithful ; and aſſerting 
that neither Mars nor Venus in the heavens, 
pay any regard to us, or concern themſelves 
in human affairs; but, that things fall out, or 
vary, according to their neceſſary rotation. 
Others acknowlege the truth, but not the utility 
of the art; affirming, that nothing could be 
changed by divination, which was already de- 
creed by fate. | 
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To theſe objections I can only anſwer, that 
the ſtars perform their own rotations in the hea- 


vens, and at the ſame time perhaps, together 


with their own motions, may dire& ours, 
When the horſe runs, and men and birds move, 


the ſtones are looſened, and the ſtubble is blown 


about by the wind; and ſhall nothing be effect- 


ed by the motion of the ſtars? from the ſmalleſt 


fire, ſome heat comes to us, though the fire burns 
not on our account, nor ſeemeth to care whether 


we are warm or not; and ſhall we not feel and 


acknowlege the influence of the ſtars ? It is not, 
indeed, in the power of aſtrology, to make 
things bettex than they are, or to change them 
from what they were : it is, nevertheleſs, pro- 
fitable to thoſe who make uſe of it, for, when 
good events are foretold, it anticipates the plea. 
ſure of them; and teaches us to bear evils with 
the greater patience, as they do not come upon 
us ſo unexpectedly, but become ſofter, and more 
tolerable, by our fore-knowlege of tbem. 
Such are my ſentiments, concerning aſtro- 


logy. 
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Dx. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

THE DEMONAX OF THE PRESENT AGE; 
THIS PIECE is INSCRIBED BY 

A SINCERY ADMIRER OF HIS TRULY RESPECTABLE CHARACTER, 


THE TRANSLATOR. 
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D R M G A.Þ 
Lucian bas here reſcued from Oblivion a Character 
zwell worthy of being tranſmitted to Poſterity ; it 
is, indeed, ſomething extraordinary, eſpecially ' as 
Demonax lived to ſee ſo great an Age, that no 
Y biber Writer ſhould have mentioned a Perſon of 
= ſuch ſingular Accompliſhments. Our Author has 
: ſhewn, in this little Tract, that he could excel as 
much in Panegyric as in Satire ; the Whole being 
a ſerious well-written Encomium, on a Man 
whom he Twas intimately acquainted with, and 
2oho ſeems to have been not only a good Philoſopher 
and virtuous Citizen, but a Man of Wit and Ge- 
nius alſo. The Collection of Bons- Mots which 
Lucian has attributed to his Friend is curious, 
and gives us an imperfect Idea of that kind of ſocial 
Pleaſantry,” and Repartee, which was faſhionable 
in thoſe Times. Some of them are very arch and 
ſevere, others laughable, and a few, io ſay the 
iruth, rather dull and unintelligible, 
„„ THE: 
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HE age we live in cannot be reproached 
as entirely deſtitute of men worthy to 


be recorded, either for extraordinary ſtrength 


of body, or for the more noble accompliſh- 
ments of the mind. As inſtances of both, I 
ſhall mention * Soſtratus of Bœotia, whom the 


Greeks called Hercules, for as ſuch they eſteem- 
ed him, and Demonax, the philoſopher ; theſe I 


have ſeen and admired, particularly the latter, 
with whom I was for a long time intimately 
acquainted. Concerning the former, I have 
treated in another book, wherein I deſcribed 
his immenſe fize, and incredible ſtrength, his 


living in the open air on Parnaſſus, and feeding 


on what the woods afforded him, his clearing 
the road of robbers, building bridges, mend- 
ing impaſſable ways, and other labours not un- 
worthy of his great + predeceſſor. | 

With regard to Demonax, I think it highly 
neceſſary to make honourable mention of him, 
for two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe I ſhould with, as 
far as in me lies, to deliver down the memory 


* Sofiratus.] The ſame man, it is ſuppoſed, as is men- 
tioned by Philoſtratus, who tell us he was eight feet high, 
&c, Lucian had, it ſeems, written a long hiſtory of him, 
which, however, is not come down to us. But as he was 
only remarkable for feats of bodily ſtrength, the loſs 1 is not 
very conſiderable. 


+ Predece ſor.] Hercules. 
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of him to poſterity; and ſecondly, becauſe it 
would be a recommendation of philoſophy to 
our young nobility, to ſet before them not only 
the examples of antiquity, but to give them a 
recent model for their imitation in our own 
times, in the life of the beſt philoſopher, whom 
I have ever ſeen or known. | 
He was born at Cyprus, of parents not mean 
or obſcure, but diſtinguiſhed by their wealth 
and dignity ; aſpiring himſelf to much greater 
| honours by the fearch after every thing that 
was good and beautiful, he applied himſelf 
early to the ſtudy of philoſophy, not from the 
example of + Agathobulus, I Demetrius, or 
Epictetus, all whom he knew and was conver- 
ſant with; nor || Timocrates the Heraclian, fo 
famous for his wiſdom and eloquence, but ex- 
cited by the love of honour and virtue, the 
paſſions of his earlieſt youth, he looked with 
contempt on all the pleaſures of human life, 
and attached himſelf to liberty and truth ; liv- 
ing a ſober and irreproachable life, and ſetting 
an example of prudence and wiſdom to all 
+ Agathobulus.] He lived, according to Euſebius, Ann. 
Chriſti 120. - 275 - | 
+ Demetrius.) A Cynic philoſopher, mentioned by A- 
pollonius Tyaneus, and Phavorinus, 
Timocrates.] This philoſopher flouriſhed, according to 
Philoſtratus, about the 1 zcth year of Chriſt. 
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d M O A 
who ſaw and heard him. Nor did he enter up- 


on it, as they ſay, with unwaſhed feet, but was 
familiar with the poets, and had moſt part of 


their works by heart; had not lightly ſkim- 


med over the tenets of the ſeveral ſects of philo- 


ſophers, or only touched them, as the common 
expreſſion is, with the tip of his finger, but 


knew them all perfectly; keeping his body, at 


the ſame time, in proper exerciſe, and inured 
to labour. His ambition was not to be defi- 
cient in any thing which any body excelled in; 


inſomuch, that when he found he was no longer 


equal to himſelf, he quitted life of his own ac- 
cord, leaving to the-principal perſons in Greece, 
much to be ſaid concerning him. 

He did not, as it were, * cut off his philoſo- 
phy-from any particular piece, but blended all 
the ſets and opinions together, and never 
openly declared which he was moſt attached 
to. He ſeemed, on the whole, rather partial 
to Socrates, though, Jn his habit and manner 
of living he reſembled Diogenes; not that, 
with regard to diet, he carried things to ex- 


® c ut off. ] Greek, us 6 „ the idea of cutting 


off a piece of philoſophy, like a bit of cloth, from another 
man's coat, is extremely droll, and quite in Lucian's beſt 


manner; ſome critics, notwithſtanding, have told us that 


Demonax was not written by him, | 
tremity, 
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tremity, that he might be gazed at and admired, 
but eat and drank like other people, without 
pride and oftentation, aſſociated with all, both 
public and private. His converſation was full 
of Attic grace, without the mixture of So- 
cratic irony, ſo that thoſe who kept him com- 
pany never either contemned his advice, or 
dreaded the ſeverity of his reproofs, but were 
always agreeably improved, growing more de- 
cent and orderly, as well as more chearful, 
and forming better hopes of an hereafter. 

He was never noiſy or quarrelſome, and 
though he would often chide, was never an- 
gry; he was ſevere on the offence, but pardon- 
ed the offender, like the good phyſician, who 
heals the diſtemper, without fretting at the 
patient: to commit faults, he thought Was 
human, to repent of, and correct them, was 
divine. Living in the manner he did, he never 
wanted any thing for himſelf, but always en- 
deavoured to provide his friends with what 
was neceſſary: but when they were exalted 
with the good things of life, he would remind 
them how frail and tranſitory they were; and 
when they complained of penury, baniſhmenr, 
diſeaſes, or old age, would comfort them, by 
obſerving with a ſmile, that what afflicted them 
would ſoon be gone and · paſt, that in a ſhort 


time 
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time there would be no more rememberance 
wed. either of good or evil, but all would enjoy a 
* long and laſting freedom. His conſtant em- 

E ployment was to reconcile contending brethren, 
| and make peace between man and wife. When 
* the people mutinied and rebelled, he interpoſed 
My ſeaſonably, and prevailed on the greater part of 
them to ſubmit, and lend all reaſonable affift- 
5 | ance to. their country, Such was his philoſo- 
1 | phy, gentle, mild, chearful, and benignant ; 

© Nothing deeply affected him but the diſorder 
We or death of a friend, as he eſteemed friendſhip 
f the greateſt bleſſing of life; he was himſelf 
therefore kind and benevolent to all: to be a 
+ man was a ſufficient title to his regard and 
affection, nor did he withdraw himſelf from 
any but ſuch as were wicked beyond all hopes 
: 1 * of amendment. Venus and the Graces, in 
* ſhort, attended on every thing he ſpake or did, 
and, as it is ſaid in the * comedy, © perſuaſion 
dwelt upon his lips.” - 

Not only the principal perſons in Athens, but 
the whole kingdom beheld him with admira- 
be | tion, and looked up to him as a divinity ; 
* though he at firſt offended many of them by 
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al . Comedy.} From a fragment of Eupolis. : 
f 5 his 
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his boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech : nor were 
there wanting an + Anytus and Melytus, to 
riſe up againſt and accuſe him; to ſay that he 
never was ſeen to offer up ſacrifice, nor was ini- 
tiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries : theſe he 
confuted like a man; appeared before the af. 
ſembly crowned, and in a white garment, and 
anſwered them, partly in a meek and gentle 
manner, and partly with more aſperity than 
he was wont. With regard to the ſacrifice, 
« Wonder not, he cried, O Athenians, that I 
have not ſacrificed to Minerva, when I tell you 
that ſhe f ſtandeth not in need of my offerings. 
% And as to the myſteries, he faid, the reaſan 
of his not being initiated was, that“ if they 
were bad, he ſhould not be able to conceal them 

from the uninitiated, which would deter them 
from the orpies ; and, if they were good, Re 
was afraid that, out of good will and philan- 
ep. he ſhould be apt to diſcloſe them . 


+ Anytus and Melytus.] The accuſers of gerad 

} Standeth not.] A fine ſentiment and agreeable to thoſe 
of the holy Pſalmiſt.—“ Burnt-offerings, and facrifice for 
fin haſt thou not required, —l will take no bullock out of 
thine houſe, nor he- goat out of thy folds; thinkeſt thou 
that I will eat bulls fleſh and drink the blood of goats, &c.“ 


*I they, Sc.] Theſe would be excellent reaſons for a 
man's not ebukling to be * — ey TRY 


every 
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every body. Whereupon the Athenians, who 
had ſtones in their hands ready to deſtroy him, 
were immediately reconciled to him, and from 
that time held him in the higheſt eſtimation. 
Though in the beginning of his diſcourſe he 


had been very ſevere upon them, © You behold 
one, ſaid he, before you, crowned like a victim, 


ſlay me now, therefore, as one, for ye never 
before ſacrificed to any purpoſe.” 
I ſhall here ſubjoin a few of his ſmart and 


excellent & repartees. 


* Favorinus being informed by ſome body 
that Demonax had laughed at his diſcourſes, 


8 Repartees.] Lucian is, I believe, almoſt the only 
Greek author now extant who has deſcended into the fami- 


liarity of converſation, and tranſmitted to us the good 


things ſaid by his friends and acquaintance: conſidered in 
this light, he may be called the Joe Miller of antiquity. 


What he has given us from Demonax are of various kinds, 


like Martial's Epigrams. 
\ Sunt bona, ſunt quædam mediocria, ſunt mala plura. 


handed down to us, there ſeems to be a ſtiffneſs, and want of 
that eaſe and politeneſs, which we frequently meet with in 
modern times. I am inclined, indeed, to believe that con- 
verſation is one of the few things in which we excel the an- 


cients; and I have, myſelf, heard more bon mots, when 


in company with Foote, Garrick, Warton, Goldſmith, 
Burke, &c. in one day, than would have ſerved Lucian's 
friend, Demonax, for a twelvemonth. | 

Favorinus.] See Bayle. 
par ti- 


— 


Though many of them are pointed, ſenſible, and to the 
purpoſe, yet in theſe, as well as in moſt of the bon mots 
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particularly thoſe chat were mixed * Foaliſh | 
verſes, and ſaid that they were poor, womaniſh, 

and unbecoming a philoſopher, came to him 
and aſked what fellow that was. who had dared 
to ridicule his performances: A man, replied 
he, who has ears that are not to be impoſed 
on:“ the Sophiſt fill preſſing on him, aſked 
ce How it happened that from a child he was a 
philoſopher ?” to which he anſwered; „ Only 
becauſe from a child I became a man.“ The 
ſame Sophiſt aſked him another time, what 
ſect of philoſophers he belonged to: % How | 

do you know, ſaid he, that I ama philoſopher * 
and then laughed to himſelf, when the other 
enquiring what he ſmiled at, I ſmile, ſays 
he, to think how you can pretend to judge of 
a philoſopher by his beard, when you have 
none of + your own. A Sophiſt of Sidonia uſed 
to praiſe himſelf violently, and boaſt that he 

was acquainted with every part of philoſophy- 

(but I will give you, his own words), If 
Ariſtotle, ſaid he, ſhould ſummon me to the 
Lyceum, I would follow him thither; if Plato 
to the Academy, I would meet him there; if 
Zeno to the. Portico, I would attend him; if 
Pythagoras commands me, I will be filent? 

* Hark you, faid Demonax, rifing up in the 


t Your own. Becauſe Favorinus was an Evnucs. 8 


Vor. III. 9 


— 
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middle of the audience, and calling him by bis 


name, I Pythagoras calls upon you,” 

A Macedonian youth, mighty handſome, 
and well-dreſſed, wo had a mind to play the 
fool with him, aſked him a ſophiſtical queſtion, 


| and defired he would finiſh the ſyllo giſm : 


One thing I know, child, ſaid he, that you 


are 5 finiſhed yourſelf!“ The boy, angry at the 


jeſt, and threatening him, eried out, “ I will 
ſhew you a man preſently.” I did not know, 
replied Demonax, you had one there,” Another 
time, Demonax laughing at a common, Olym- 


pie wreſtler, for wearing an embroidered coat, 


the fellow ſtruck- at him with a ſtone, and 
made him bleed: every body preſent; was en- 
raged at this, as if they had themſelves received 
the blow, and cried out, he ſhauld go immedi- 
ately to the magiſtrate:·· Not to the magiſtrate, 
my friends, ſaid he, but to the ſurgeon.” Hap- 


1 Pythagoras ] Pythagora enjoined his pins during 
their noviciate, a five year's ſilence. 

$ Finiſhed.) Greek, wyamolai, unum inquit, puer, 5 
novi, ſays the Latin tranſlation, os rige dd, Tyan, 
(ſays the commentator on this paſſage) eſt dialecticum, fig: 
nificatque efficere, vel concludere aliquid ex ſumptis qui - 
buſdam. The Latin tranſlator, we ſee, could not find a word 
ink his tongue which would properly explain the ambiguous 
Greek one.— But ours, which bears more analogy to the 
original, is a tolerable ſubſtitute, and Wan the meaning 


peoing 


| ex exactly. 
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nk one day, as he was walking, to find a 
ring, he put up à note in the market place, 
fignifying, that if any body, who had loſt ſuch 
a ring, would come and deſcribe the weight, 
che ſtone; and the impreſſion on it, he might 
have it again; a handſome young fellow came 
and demanded it, but not proving any kind of 
right to it, My pretty youth, ſaid Demonax 

to him, take care of your on ring, for you 
have not loſt this.“ A Roman ſenator at 
Athens, brought his ſon to him, a moſt beau- 
tiful youth, but rather weak and effeminate: 
« My ſon ſalutes you,“ ſaid the father. A 

| handſome boy, indeed, replied Demonax, wor- 
thy of you, and very like his mother.“ He 
uſed to call a certain Cynic philoſopher, who 
was always dreſſed in a bear's ſkin, not Onora- 
tus, which was his real name, but “ Arcteſi- 
laus. Being aſked what was the ſummit of hu- 
man happineſs, he anſwered, liberty; and the 
other replying that infinite numbers were free, 
None, ſaid he, but thoſe who neither hope nor 
fear.“ © That, ſaid the other, is impoſſible; for 
we are all flaves to thoſe two paſſions :” But 
if, ſaid Demonax, you Propey conſider hu- 


” Ardefilaus.)] A pun upon the Greek word cer 
arctos, ſignifying a bear, and alluding to his being dreſſed 
iz 2 bear's ſkin, . The joke is but a poor one. 
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man affairs, you will find that they are not IT 


worthy either of our hopes or fears, ſeeing that 
both happineſs and ure are here of __ ort 
duration. | 

Peregrinus the philoſopher, a, call 


ed Proteus, uſed to reproach him for laughing 
too much, and being too familiar with people: 
Demonax, ſaid he, you do not act the + dog, 
well :” «« No, Peregrinus, replied, he, nor you 
the man.” When a certain natural philoſopher 
was diſputing about the Antipodes, he took 
him to a well, and ſhewing him his own ſhadow 
in the water, cried, ©* Are theſe what you call the 
Antipodes?” Another man boaſting one day that 

he was a great magician, and had a certain” 
charm that could perſuade people to give him. 


any thing he wanted; “ There is nothing ſo 


ſurpriſing i in that, ſaid Demonax ; I am a ma- 
gician as well as you, and if you will follow 


me to the baker's, you ſhall ſee me, with a 
little charm and potion that I have about me, 
perſuade him to give me ſome bread; he then 


took out a piece of money, which is as good as 
any incantation whatſoever. When the famous 
Herod ſeemed beyond meaſure afflicted at the 


untimely death of his dear ſon Pollux, and had 
Iren _- chariot and horſes to be got ready, 


* 


4 Dog.) W the Cynic. 14 $7 4.4 
| and 
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and a ſupper prepared for him; he came to 
him, and ſaid, I have got a letter for you from 
Pollux.“ Herod giving into the deceit, cried, 
and what does he want of me?“ He is very 
angry, replied Demonax, that you do not come 
to him.” The ſame Herod weeping bitterly for 
the loſs of his ſon, and ſhutting himſelf up in 
darkneſs; he came to him, and told him“ He 
was a magician, and could raiſe up the ſhade of 
his ſon, on condition that he produced three men 
who had never grieved for any thing,” Herod 
beginning to doubt and heſitate, for in truth 5 
he could find out no ſuch perſon ; How ri- | 
diculous, then, is it in you, faid Desenat to 

imagine yourſelf the only unhappy man, when 
you cannot find one who hath not taſted of mis- 
fortune!“ He uſed to laugh much at thoſe, 
who, in their converſation affected uncouth and 
antiquated phraſes ; one of theſe being remark- 
ably abſurd, he ſaid to him, “ I aſk you a plam 
queſtion in intelligible terms, and you anſwer 
me in the language of Agamemnon.” One of 
his companions ſaying to him, © Let us go to 
the temple of Æſculapius, and pray to him for 
the health of my ſon;” “ Doſt thou ſuppoſe, 
ſaid Demonax, that Aſculapius is deaf, that 
he cannot hear us pray juſt as well from hence,” 
One _ oi two ignorant philoſophers i in 


63 df Pate, 


1 | * 
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diſpute, one aſking fooliſh queſtions, and the 
other returning anſwers nothing to the purpoſe, 
One of "theſe, ſays he, ſeems to be milking 
a he-goat, whilſt the other holds the fieve under 
him.“ Agathocles the Peripatetic, boaſting that 
he was the firſt and only logician, © If you are 
the firſt, ſaid he, you cannot be the only one; 
and if you are the only one, you cannot be the 
firſt.“ When Cethegus, a man of conſular dig - 
nity, was ſent from Greece into Aſia to repte- 
ſent his father, he ſaid and did a number of ri- 
diculous things, and one of his companions ob- 
ſerved, © that he was a wondrous great fool.“ | 
4 Fool enough, {aid Demonax, but there is no 
great wonder in it.” When Apollonius the 
Philoſopher went off with ſeveral of his ſcholars 
to attend on, and inſtruct the emperor, 66 There 
goes 1 Apollonius, ſaid he, with his Argo- 
nauts.“ A- perſon aſking him, whether he 
thought the foul was immortal, . Yes, ſaid he, 
One of theſe, Sc.] The image here is a good one, and 
puts us in mind of the old proverb, great cry and little wool, 
as the man ſaid when he ſheared his hog. © | 
+ Apollozius.] The joke lies entirely in the name, and 
merely as a pun is not amiſs. Apollonius Rhodius wrote a 
m on the Argonautic expedition, to whom Demonax al- 
| ludes, and as the Argonauts went after the golden fleece, ſo 
. » Apollonius the philoſopher, and his ſcholars, followed the 


— Emperor for what they could get, fo that there is a double 
meaning in the application, | 
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it is immortal, but juſt as every thing ® elſe is”. 
Concerning Herod, he remarked that Plato 
was right in ſaying that men had more ſouls 
thin one, 'otherwiſe Herod could never have 
acted fo ridiculouſly as to ſet + Regillas and 
Pollux up to ſupper with him, as if they were 
alive ; with other fooliſh actions of the ſame 
kind. He had the courage once, to aſk. the 
Athenians at one of their public aſſemblies, 
„Why they excluded barbarians from their 
myſteries, when Eumolpus who inſtituted them, 
was himſelf a barbarian of Thrace.” When he 
was going to ſea in the winter, one of his 
friends ſaid to him, „Are you not afraid of 
being drowned and eat by the fiſh?” © It would 
be ingratitude in me, replied Demonax, to 
murmur at being devoured by fiſh, when I have, 
myſelf devoured ſo many of them.” He adviſed 
a certain rhetorician, who declaimed miſerably, 
to exerciſe himſelf frequently for improvement: 
Avery thing elſe.] Demonax, we ſee, with all his phi- 
loſophy and virtue was a Materialiſt, and, probably, had no 
better idea of true religion than probably his friend Lucian. 
+ Regillas and Pollux.] His two ſons who were dead. 
Me have all heard of a parallel abſurdity in a modern lady 
of faſhion, who bad ſo partial an attachment to the famous 
poet Congreve, as after his death to ſet up an image of him, 
drefſed in his uſual manner, which ſhe addreſſed, and uſed 
to converſe with ; a farce which, they ſay, was carried on 


3 for ſome time. 
„ “That 
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9 That 1 do, ſaid he, and always repeat it to 
myſelf:“ No wonder you talk fo wretchedly, 
replied Demonax, when you practiſe before 
ſuch a fooliſh audience.“ Seeing a diviner who 
prophecied for money, he ſaid to him one day, 
« I cannot ſee what right you have to be paid 
thus for your prophecies, if they can reverſe . 
the decree of fate, take what you will, it muſt 
be too little ; but if all things muſt happen. as 
it is determined by God, of what uſe is your 
divination ?” An old Roman who took care to 
keep his body in exerciſe by ſham fights with a 
poſt, ſaid to Demonax, © Don't I fight well *r 
to which he replied, e Nobly, indeed, againſt 
a wooden enemy.” Nobody was ſo clever as 
he, at ſolving a difficult point : ſomebody aſked 
him one day, in a ſcoffing manner, this queſtion, 


Pray, Demonax, if you burn a thouſand 
pounds of wood, how many pounds will there 


be of ſmoke?” „ Weigh the aſhes, ſays he, 
and all the reſt will be ſmoke.” One Polybius, 
an illiterate fellow, and who did not underſtand 
his own mother-tongue, acquainting Demonax, 


that the emperor had honoured him with thę 
freedom of Rome; I wiſh, ſaid Demonax, 


inſtead of a Roman, he had made a Grecian of 
you.” Seeing a fine-drefſed man who was very 


5 proud of his purple robe, he went up cloſe o 


him, 
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him, ad laying hold of Kis garment, cried, | 
| « This belonged to a * ſheep before you had it.“ 
Going to bathe one day i in warm water, he ſeem» 
ed afraid of ſtepping into it, and ſomebody re- 
proaching him for a coward, he replied, „I do 
not do this to ſave my country. » Whaät do 
you think they are about, ſaid ſomebody, in the 
ſhades below ?” 6 Stay till 1 yet there, fays he, 
and I will write you word.“ Admetus, a very 
bad poet, telling him he had wrote his own epi- 
taph, which he had left orders in his will ſhould 
be graved on his tombſtone," _ was ho = $i theſe 
two lines,) n i 


Admetus lies beneath this tone, | 8 TCH Is 
His better part to heav'n is gone. 


It is ſo fine an epitaph, ſaid Demons me- 
thinks I wiſh it was there already. Somebody 
obſerving that his calves were a little ſhrunk, 
as old men's generally are, cried, * What is the 
meaning of this, Demonax ?” he replied with a 
{mile, * Cerberus has bit me, that is all.“ See- 
ing a Lacedzmonian one day whipping his ſer- 
vant moſt unmercifully, he cried out, Do 
not put yourſelf thus upon a level with your 


* 4 ſheep ] Agreeable to Pope? 8 olifervation, 
The fur that warms a monarch warm'd a bear. | 
The making cloth from ſheep's wool, we ſee, was a very old. 
invention, The application is arch enough. 


ſlave.” 
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fave.” WH; hole _ was 1 having 


a law-ſuit with her brother, ce You, are in the 


rigbt, child, ſaid he, to go to law, for you are 
not Danae the daughter of Acrifius.” He was 
a bitter enemy of all thoſe who profeſſed Philo- 
ſophy, not for the ſake of truth but from pride 
and oſientation; and obſerving 2 certain Cynic, | 
with his wallet. and :cloak, and a peſtle inſtead 

of a ſtaff, who called himſelf the rival of Antif- 


| thenes; Crates, and Diogenes; < T ell no ſuch 


lies, ſaid be to him, thou art the diſciple of + 
Hyperides.” Seeing ſome bad wreſtlers, who, 


"contrary to the laws,preſcribed, were biting one 


another, Well, ſaid he, may out wreftlers be 
called Hons.” What he ſaid to a proconſul was 
ſmart, and at the ſame time very: ſevere upon 
im; he was one of thoſe, it ſeems, who pluck 
the hairs from off their legs, and every part of 
the body: a Cynie got up, and accuſed him of 


effeminaey; upon which, the ptoconſul being 


vislently enraged, ordered him to be knocked 
on the head, or ſent into baniſhment: but De- 
monax interfered and begged him off, telling 
him, © lt was a liberty taken by the Cynics, 


and therefore ought to be pardoned ;” « Well, 
XP ' Hyperides.) It does not appear who this Hyperides was, 


the Latin tranflator fays, Piſtoris vel piſtillarii; that he 
was a baker, fo that the Joke lies in the peſtle. 


 fays 
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ſays the proconſul, for your. ſake I will forgive 
him now, but if he does ſo. again, what puniſh- 


ment is bad enough for him ? 4 O then, ſaid 
Demonax, order all his hair to be taken off im- 
mediately.” Another who was appointed by 


the emperor to the government of a large pro- 
vince, and the command of the army, aſked 
him how he ſhould manage always to govern 
well: „Keep your temper, ſaid he, hear every 


thing, and ſay nothing.“ Somebody aſking 
him whether he eat honey-cakes, . Doſt think, 
ſays he, bees ever made their combs for fools?” 
Seeing a ſtatue in the portico. with one hand, 
6e At laſt, ſays he, * Cynægirus is honoured by 
the Athenians with a brazen ſtatue,” Seeing 
Rufinus, the lame philoſopher, hopping about 
the Lyceum, “ There is nothing ſo impudent, 
ſaid he, as a lame Peripatetic.“ Epictetus one 


day adviſing him to marry, and get children, 


for that it was by no means unbecoming a phi- 
loſopher to leave ſomething behind him in 
room of himſelf; Then, ſaid he, you men give | 


me one of + your daughters.” 


What he ſaid to Herminus the Ariftctelian, 
is well-worth recording; ; obſerving this n 
* Cynegirus,] See Bayle. 


+ Yoar daughters] Epictetus was oy _ benen 
and died a bachelor. 
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1 | doing erery ching that was bad, and aids 
1 talking, at the ſame time, of Ariſtotle and his 
13 1 categories; cc In good truth, ſaid he, Hermi- 


nus, you are worthy of them all,” The Athe- 
nians having ſome intention to build an amphi- 
theatre for gladiators in imitation of the Co- 
rinthians, he went into the affembly, and cried 
Gut, Before you determine this point, C 0 
Athenians, you ſhould deſtroy the altar of mer- 
cy.“ When he came to Olympia, the Elians 
would have decreed him a ftatue of braſs: 
„ By no means, ſaid he, that would be a re- 
proach to your anceſtors, who never made one 
either for Socrates or Diogenes.“ I heard him 
once tell a lawyer, “he thought laws of very 
little ſervice to mankind, for the good did not 
ſtand in need of, and the bad were never the 
better for them.“ He uſed r N to _ 
this verſe of - Homer, 


Alike * regretted, in the duft is lies; = 
Who yields ignobly, or who; 3 dies. 


* . ; 


I Categories.) Every b he what the 8 
of Ariſtotle were; but it is fit the Engliſh reader ſhould - 
know alfo that the Greek word XaTEYOpiogy categorius, figni- 

ies alſo, an accuſation. The whole wit, therefore, of this 

bon mot, if any there be, confiſts in the pun upon, of 
double meaning of the word in the original. 

Alile, Sc.] Gr. Krb d 6, v "ppb d Grp, G, — 
_ See Hom. II. I. I. 90s | 1 
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He always mites Thetlites as a kind of 


Cynic philoſopher. ' Being aſked, which of the 


philoſophers ke liked beſt: They are all ex- J 


cellent, ſaid he, but Socrates I venerate, admire 
Diogenes, and love Ariſtippus.” 


He lived till near a hundred without pain, 


W or diſorder; without being burthenſome, 
or under obligations to any man; was always 


ſerviceable to his friends, and never had an 


enemy. Not only the Athenians, but all Greece 


ſo loved and honoured him, that when he 5 
appeared in public the nobles roſe up in reſpect 

to him, and there was an univerſal ſilence. 
Even in extreme old age, he went about from 


houſe to houſe, ſupped, and lay all night 


* 


wherever he pleaſed; the maſter always conſi- 


dering himſelf as honoured by the preſence of 
ſome god, or tutelary genius. The ſellers of 


bread, would beg him, as he paſſed along, to 
accept ſome from their hands; and happy were 


they from whom he would receive it. The 


him their father. On a ſedition that had been 
raiſed up at Athens, his preſence alone put an 
end to the tumult; for the moment he ap- 


peared in the aſſembly, they were all filent: 
he perceived their ſhame and repentance, and 


without ſaying any thing to them, withdrew. 
When 


boys, too, would offer him fruits, and call 
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When he found he was flo longer abet to N 
himſelf, he ſpake to thoſe who were about. Rim 


> inthe et the Cryer at the public * . 


| The laurel crownattrafts no more, 
The games are done the ſport is oer 2 
Paſt is the buſineſs of the day, . FF 5 


And we are ſummon'd; hence, away! Ly 


He then voluntarily abſtained 9 all fad, 5 
and died, preſerving the greateſt eaſe and chear- 


fulneſs to his laſt moments. A little before his 


death, ſomebody aſking him, „ what orders he . 
would give about his funeral: Never fear, 


ſaid he, when I ſtink, they will bury me.“ 
cc But ſhall ſuch a man, replied his friend, be 


given to dogs and birds?“ © So much the bet. 
ter, ſaid he, for then I ſhall be of ſome ſervice 


even after death.“ 1 | 

The Athenians honoured him Sh, a mag- | 
nificent funeral, and long lamented him. They 
even crowned with garlands, and held as ſacred, 
the ſtone he uſed to reſt upon. Every body at- 
tended at his burial, and the philoſophers car- 
ried him to the grave on their ſhoulders. 

I have put together theſe few circumſtances. 


relating to Demonax, that poſterity may know 


how truly great and excellent he was. 


HU MBLY: | 


p__ 


 -UMBLY [INSCRIBED RY: 
THE TRANSLAT OR. 

1 0 HIS FRIEND, {' - - 
THE GREAT PORTRAIT-PAINTER OF. ENGLAND, | 


ITY SOYA REYNOLDS. 


"THE 


F O R T 1 — 
A. DIALOGUE. 


This Portrait of Lucian's 15 as the Painters ſay, I 
in his beſt. Manner, and finiſhed CON AMORE. 7: if 
contains a charming Deſcription, in the mal 
warm and. glowing Colours, of 

What never was, or ig, or cer. ſpall be, 
| perfect Woman; andiis ſuppoſed o be a ftriking 
Likeneſs of a; Miftreſs,, or. Wife, (about, which 
the Critics are divided) , of: the. Emperor Verus. 
The Style, throughout, is finely adapted to the 
Subject, ſmooth, auimated, and paetical. 


LYCINUS, . TIO 


K 4 C 1 N U « 

J Olyſtratus, the fate Bo thoſe who beheld 
the Gorgon reſembles mine, the fight of 
A fine woman has almoſt turned me. into Rane; : 
I am petrified with admiration, 


2 0 L v. 


_ Ie bans 
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rr 
What, the impenetrable Lycinus! aftoniſh- 


ing, indeed, ** 


But who is this petrifying Meduſa, and 
whence comes ſhe ? for I muſt ſee her too: you 
need not be jealous, as I muſt expect the ſame _ 
fate, and ſhall be ſtiffened i into ſtone as well 1 
yourſelf. | 

„ N v 8. 

Depend upon it, my friend, if you look 
upon her, even at a diſtance, ſhe will render 
you motionleſs as a ſtatue: the wound, indeed, 
will be leſs dangerous if you only ſee her, but 
if ſhe fixes her eyes on you at the ſame time, I 
know not how you can ever get away; ſhe 
will hold you faſt, and make you follow her 
about as the needle does the & loadſtone, 
POLYSTRATUS. 

Say no more about her wonderful beauty, | 
but tell me mw ſhe is, 


5 — — CC as, 
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her ſplendid appearance, eunuchs, maids, every 
thing, in ſhort, about her ſeemed beyond what 
any private fortune could afford. 
POLYSTRATYS 

Did not you hear her name? 

WE” L YC © 0-4 

No: all I could diſcover was that ſhe came 
n lonia, which I gathered from a perſon 


who, as ſhe paſſed by, obſerved to his neigh- 
bour, © ſuch are your Smyrna beauties ;” nor 


can we wonder that the fineſt city in Ionia ſhould 


produce the fineſt women : the man, I imagine, 
came from thence himſelf, as he ſeemed to be 
not a little proud of her, 

| POLYSTRATUS. | 

You acted like a ſtone indeed; never to follow 
her, nor aſk the Smyrna man who ſhe was: 
but, come, deſcribe her form to me as well as 
you can, and, perhaps, 1 may recolle& her, 
L Y C4 N: Vs 
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When he found: he was no longer able 45 hi "7 
himſelf, be ſpake to. thoſe who ee bing. 
"BW language of the Cryer ar he pub lic 


The laurel crow attract no more, 5 1 | 4 . n 
The games are done the ſport is oer; 4 85 
Faſt is the buſineſs of the day, . 

And we are ſummon d; hence, away ! . 
He then voluntarily abſtained = al . 6 
and died, preſerving the greateſt eaſe and chear- 
fulneſs to his laſt moments. A little before his ; 
death, ſomebody aſking him, © what orders he 
would. give about his funeral: > < Never fear, 
faid. he, when I ſtink, they will bury me.“ 
cc But ſhall ſuch a man, replied his friend, be 3 
given to dogs and birds?“ So much the bet - 
ter, ſaid he, for then I hall be of ſome ſervice 


. even after death.” 


The. Athenians honoured him 5 a mag · : 
nificent funeral, and long lamented him, They 
even crowned with garlands, and held as ſacred, 
the ſtone he uſed to reſt upon. Every body at- 
' tended at his burial, and the philoſophers car- 
ried him to the grave on their ſhoulders, 

I have put together theſe few circumſtances. 
relating to Demonax, that poſterity may know 

how truly great and excellent he was. 


HU MBLY: | 
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This Portrate of Lucian's. is, as the Panter n * 
in his beſt, Manner, and finiſhed.con aonR; it, 
contains a charming Deſcription, is the oof 
warm and glowing Colours, of . 77 
What neuer cuus, or ig, or ber ſball be, 
a perfett Woman'; andlis ſuppoſed to be a 8 
Likeneſs of a; Miftreſs,, or Mife, (about, which 
the Critics are divided), of the, Emperor Verus. 
The Style, throughout, is finely adapted to the 
Subjeft, ſmooth, animated, and poetical. 
LYCINU'S, POLYSTRATUS. 
CY e Wes: 23 
J Olxgratus, the fate of thoſe who beheld . 
the Gorgon reſembles mine, the fight, of 


2 fine woman has almoſt turned. me into Janes | 
I am petrified with admitation. 


r 0 l. v. 
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* 


POLYSTRATUS.' | 
What, the impenetrable Lycinus! 4 aftoniſh- 


ing, indeed, #* * 


But who is this petrifying Medufa, and | 
whence comes ſhe ? for I muſt ſee her too: you 
need not be jealous, as I muſt expect the ſame _ 


fate, and ſhall be ſtiffened i into * as woe! as. 


yourſelf. 
Io 3 L TI N U 4 © 
3 9 upon it, my friend, if you look 
upon her, even at a diſtance, ſhe will render 


you motionleſs as a ſtatue : the wound, indeed, 


will be leſs dangerous if you only ſee her, but 
if «ſhe fixes her eyes on you at the ſame time, I 
know not how you can ever get away; the - 
will hold you faſt, and make you follow her 
about as the needle does the * loadſtone. 
Pas POLYSTRATUS. he 
Say no more about her wonderful beauty, | 
but tell me who the i OD | 
L Y C I N U 8. 
You think me extravagant, but when you | 
ſee her, you will ſay my praiſe was weak in 


| compariſon with what ſhe deſerves. Who ſhe 


is J know not; but the number of attendants, 


.. * Loadfone.) The virtues and properties of the magnet 


were known to the ancients : the great uſe and advantage of 


it was reſerved to ſtand at the head of modern diſcoveries. | 
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her ſplendid appearance, eunuchs, maids, every 
thing, in ſhort, about her ſeemed beyond what 
any priyate fortune could afford. 
POLYSTRATUS. 
Did not you hear her name? 
a L r e 1 i; ; | 
No: all I could diſcover was that ſhe came 
from Ionia, which I gathered from a perſon 
who, as ſhe paſſed by, obſerved to his Ne 
bour, & ſuch are your Smyrna beauties;” nor 
can we wonder that the fineſt city in Ionia ſhould 
produce the fineſt women: the man, I imagine, 
came from, thence himſelf, as he ſeemed to be 
not a little proud of her. 
pPOLYSTRATUS © 
You ated like a ſtone indeed; never to follow 
| her, nor aſk the Smyrna man who ſhe was: 
but, come, deſcribe her form to me as well as 
you can, and, perhaps, I may recollect her. 
+, F ©E4 RN V6 
Youknow not what you requeſt of me: it 
is not in the power of language, at leaſt of 
mine, to give you an idea of her: ſcarce would 
Apelles, Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, Phidias, or Al- 
camenes be equal to the taſk : art is too weak 
to repreſent her. | 
POLYSTRAT: US, 
At leaſt tell me what her features were es there 
Vol. II. N H is 
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is no danger, be they what they will, © in draw 
ing her picture for a friend. 
| CY er SY RY: | 
I think it would be ſafer to call in te affifte 
ance of thoſe eminent . to help tue to 
Paint her for you. | 
: | POLYSTRATUS. | 
| What do you mean? How are thoſe, who 
B44 have been dead ſo many years, to mw before 
| Fm 9 | 


LY e in YES 
O very eaſily; only anſwer me one queſtion. 


1 | POLYSTRATUS. is 
| Al it. . 
; of T CT. 
Have you ever been at cnidusꝰ 


POLYSTRATUS, 
| Moſt certainly. 


. N U 8. 
Then you muſt have ſeen the famous Venus 
5 there. : 


POLYSTRATUS. 
I have: the fineſt work of Praxiteles. 
L 1 Y t 
You have heard the ſtory too, I ſuppoſe, 
which they tell of a man's falling in love with 
a ſtatue, and hiding himſelf in the temple that 
| = e 
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be might enjoy her: you have ſeen too, Iima- 
ginè, the * garden Venus of Alcamenes? _ 
POLYSTRATUS. 
I ſhould be incurious, indeed, to let the 
nobleſt of his performances eſcape me, | 
L TY CENY TK 
I ͤ need not aſk you, who have been ſo often 
in the Aeropolis, whether you have not alſo 
contemplated the Sofandra of Calamides. 
N | POLYSTRATUS. 
Many a time. 


. N U 8. 
And which of Phidias s works do you: moſt 
admire ? | 
| POLYSTRATUS. | 
The + Lemnian Minerva, which he put his 
name to; and the Amazon, leaning on her 
ſpear. = 
L. F MES 
Very well ; now we have artiſts 3 2 
from all theſe I propoſe to make one picture, 
ſelecting what is moſt excellent in each of them. 


* Garden Venus. ] It is remarkable that this little piece of 
Lucian's takes notice of ſeveral famous works of ancient 
ſculpture and painting, never mentioned by any other au- 
thor, and gives us a high idea of their extraordinary merit. 

t Lemnian.) A famous ſtatue of Minerva, by Phidias, 
and fo called from the inhabitants' of Lemnos, who de- 
dicated it to her, See Pauſan. Attic. 
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POLYSTRATUS. _ 
| And on is this to be done? 
i 4-Y;0 40.4 | 
With the greateſt eaſe ; let us only transfer 
the ideas to language, whoſe bufineſs it ſhall be 
to mix together the ſeyeral parts, adorn, and 


form them into one complete whole. 


POLYSTRATUS 
Well, take and try: for my part, I cannot 


. conceive how you can make uſe of them in ſuch 


a manner, as from ſo many different parts, not 

to form one ill-compaCted, and ridiculous work. 
„ ©. 

\ You ſhall ſee: and firſt, from the Cnidian 

Venus I ſhall take the head alone; the body, 


being naked, we have no occaſion for: the fore- 


head, hair, and perfect ſhape of the eye-brows, 
exactly as Praxiteles has made them: together 
with that * ſwimming ſoftneſs, and vivacity of 
the eyes, which he has ſo finely repreſented: 
the checks, and look of the + full face, with 


* Sæuimming. ] The Greek expreſſion | is inimitably cleganty 
Ofbakuur to vypor apa o Pad, 
 Oculorum mobilem hilaremque gratiam, 
Agreeable to Anacreon's 
To d Beppua 
Apa YAGWKoOY 25 Abemnse | 
"Apes 9d d ypos ws Kubnpnce Ode xxviil, 
1 * Greek, 0 | 
the 
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the extremities of the hands, the fine - propor- 
tioned wriſt, the delicate fingers growing thin 
at the tips, from Alcamenes. Phidias, and 
his Lemnian, will ſupply us with the general 
turn of the countenance, and ſize of the noſe; 

the mouth and neck we will take from his 
Amazon, Calamides ſhall furniſh us with the 
modeſty of his Soſandra, the ſweet half-ſmile 
on her countenance, the tucked up, and be- 
coming robe; her head, however, ſhall be un- 


5 dreſſed: the age may be about that of the Cni- 


dian Venus, according to Praxiteles. What 
think you, my friend, will not the picture be 
charming, if it be well finiſhed ? 
 POLYSETRAT TS 

Are you ſure, my friend, you have omitted 

nothing in the compoſition of your beauty ; 
LT CTNYD SE 

Not that I know of, unleſs, perhaps, you 
think it cannot be complete without the pro- 
per colouring ; there, indeed, we muſt be defi- 
cient; for how fhall we procure it? Shall we 
call in all thoſe painters who are famous for 
blending their colours with taſte and judgment, 
Polygnotus, Euphranor, tion, and Apelles ? 
let theſe divide the taſk, Euphranor ſhall lend 
us his Juno's hair, Polygnotus the handſome 
ey e-brows and roſy cheeks of his Delphian 


H 3 Cafſandra z 
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Caffandra ; he too ſhall furniſh a * wth 
of the fineſt work, moſt of it flowing in looſe 
folds, and only ſuccinct where it ought to be 
ſo. The reſt of the body we will take from the 
® Pacata of Apelles, with a ſkin not too pale 
and fair, but ſhewing the + blood within. 
2 Ation ſhall give us the lips of his Roxana; 
we will borrow from Homer too, that beſt of 
painters, even in the preſence of Euphranor 
and Apelles, the thighs of Menelaus, which 
he compares to F ivory ſtained with purple, 
will ſuit her alſo; he ſhall give her the eyes: 


— 


* Pacata.] Greek, Hana ru, probably miſtaken by the 
tranſcribers for Panchaſte, mentioned by Alan, and Who. 
as Pliny tells as, was the ſame as Campaſpe, the celebrated 
beauty, and miſtreſs of Alexander the Great, whom An 
fell in love with as he was drawing her picture. 

+ The blood.] See Shakſpeare. 
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N t Etion.] See the deſcription of this famous picture i in 
l | Lucian" s Etion. 

A n. 

As when ſome lately trappings are decreed, 

f To grace a monarch on his bounding deed, | 


A nymph in Caria, or Mzonia bred, 

i Stains the pure iv'ry, with a lively red, 

1 With equal luſtre various colours vie, 

il ; The ſhining whiteneſs of the Tyrian dye; 

'F So, great Atrides, ſhow'd thy ſacred blood, 

n | And, rent thy ſnowy'thigh, diſtill'd the fireawing 


Pope” s Homer's lliad, book iv, I. 170 
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the j Theban poet too ſhall affiſt, and lend us 
| his even brows; and Maonides ſhall make 
| her + white-arm'd, and roſy-finger'd, far more 
| Hke golden Venus than his Brifeis 
Thus far the ſtatuary, the painter, and the 
poet may be of ſervice to us; but for that 
grace which is diffuſed through every part, or 
rather all the Graces and all the Loves united, 
that dance around her; who ſhall iwitate, or 
who ſhall deſcribe them 2 
POLYSTRATVUS. 
Lycinus, thou ſpeakeſt of ſomething more 
than human, ſent down from Jove, the pro- 
geny of heaven. But, tell me, how was ſhe 


employed? . | 
EY © 1 N UI 


She held in her hand a book doubled in two, 
part of which ſhe ſeemed to have gone through, 
and was reading the other; ſpeaking at the 
ſame time to one of her attendants, but ſo low, 
that I could not diſtinguiſh what fhe ſaid. 
When ſhe ſmiled, ſhe ſhewed a ſet of teeth ſo 
white, ſo even, ſo well put together, it is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe them to you: if you have 
ſeen a beautiful necklace, of the moſt brilliant 
i TheTheban poet.] Pindar, who calls Evadna, pH pages. | 
See Olymp. vi. 


4 White-arn'd, tc.) Epithety frequently uſed by Ho- 
mer, and bpplicd- to Juno, Venus, &c, 


H 4 pearls, 
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peatls, all of the ſame ſiae and ſplandour; yah 
may have ſome idea of them; adorned as they 
were by her ruby lips, and ſhining through 
them; like Homer's * boſam of ivory, not 
one broader than another, ſticking out, or ſepa- 
rated as others have them, but all of one ſize 
and colour, and entirely eyen : upon the whole, 
ſhe was a moſt aſtoniſhing fight, and infinitely 
beyond our conceptions of mortal beauty. 
PO LVS TRA 8. 

Stop a moment: for, by what you have ſaid, 
I am ſure I know who ſhe i is; you told me wh 
country ſhe was of, and that ſhe had eunuchs 
and ſoldiers attending her; it muſt be the ce- 
lebrated beauty who lives with the emperor, _ 

LE TT © 1 NY 6 
What is her name ? | 
POLYSTRATUS. ks” 

That too is ſoft and lovely like herſelf, the 
fame as that of + Abradatas's wife : you muſt 
| have heard of the modeſt charming woman 


whom Renophon ſpeaks ſo highly of, 


* Boſom.] And the pure iv'ry o'er her boſom ſpreads. - 
See Homer's deſcription of e in the eighteenth 
book of the Odyſſey. 


7 Abradatas's wife.] W See the whole ſtory in 
the Cyropædia of Xenophon, one of the beſt written and 
moſt affecting tales to be met with amongſt the writers of an - 


tiquity. | 
L. y- 


n 
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e 
I remember her well; and as often as I read 


that beautiful paſſage, methinks I hear her 


ſpeak, ſee her arming her huſband, and pre- 


paring him. for the battle, 


POLYSTRATUS, : 


You, my friend, have only ſeen her once, 
glancing, like lightning by you, and ſpeak 
only, therefore, of that which ſtruck you then, 
her external form; but you ſaw nothing of her 
mind, nor know how far that exceeds it in 
every beauty. I am her countryman,. am well 
- acquainted with, and have often converſed with 
her. You very well know, I prefer good-na- 
ture, benevolence, magnanimity, learning, and 
wiſdom, to beauty ; theſe, doubtleſs, ' are far 
ſuperior, and not to eſteem them ſo, were as 
abſurd as to prefer the garment to 'the body 
which is clothed in it. Where the virtues of 
the mind and body are united in one perſon, 
there, and there only, is true beauty. I could 
point out numbers whoſe form is excellent, but 
who diſgrace it by their manners; whoſe beauty 
fades and dies away, the body confeffing, as it 
were, by its indecent actions, that it is ruled 
by the worſt of miſtreſſes, an evil foul. Such 
women put me in mind of Ægyptian idolatry ; 
the temple i is yp and beautiful, adorned with 

| precious 


god within, is, perhaps, an ape, an ibis, a 


precious ſtones, gold, and pictures; whilſt the 


goat, or a cat: of theſe there are but too 
many amongſt us. But beauty alone is not 
fufficient, unleſs it is properly adorned ; * not 
by purple robes, by necklaces, or toys; but by 
modeſty, truth, benevolence, philanthropy, 
and the reſt of thoſe virtues which crown the | 
complete woman. 

2 x N * 8. 

Vou, therefore, Polyſtratus, muſt give me 
deſeription for deſcription, meaſure. for mea- 
ſure, as they fay, or rather | ſomething over 
(for you are very well able) : let me have the 
portrait of her mind, that I may na longer ad- | 
mire only one half of her. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

It is no ſmall trial of ſkill which you have ex-. 
acted of me; it is much eaſier, let me tell you, 
to praiſe that which every body has before 
their eyes, than to deſcribe that which cannot 
be ſeen by any; "0 my portrait, 1 muſt call 


* Not by 8 & * „ Whoſe adorning (ſays a better 
moraliſt than Lucian), let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which 1s not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet fpirit, which is in the ſight of God of great 
price,” 


in 


Tax PORTRAIT, wy 
in che aid not of painters and ſtatuaries only, 
but of philoſophers alſo, that I may finiſh the 
figure by their rules, and according to the 2 
plete model of antiquity. 

To the buſineſs then. And firſt, She OO 
quent, and witty z with much more reaſon 
might Homer have ſaid of * than of the Py- 
lian ſage, | 

Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips & diſttt- d. 

The tone of her voice is inexpreſſibly ſoft 
and harmonious, not ſtrong or maſculine, nor 
thick and broken; but like that of youths juſt 
before the age of manhood, ſweet and pleaſant, 
ſtealing gently on the ear, ſo that even when it 
ceaſes, the words ſtill dwell upon the ſenſe, 
like echo lengthens out the ſound, and leaves a 
pleaſing remembrance on the mind, full of 
grace and perſuaſion; when ſhe fings or plays, 
ſwans, graſhoppers, and halcyons, muſt be ſi- 
lent; for, compared with ker, they are rough 
and inharmonious ; and the daughter of Pan- 
dion, with all her power of voice, would appear 
ignorant and unmufical. Orpheus and Am- 
phion, who ſo charmed their audience that even 
things inanimate were attracted by their ſongs, 
if.they heard her, would leave their Ts and 


* Words, &c.] See Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. i. 1. 332. 
+ Daugbter, Oe. ] Who was turned into a nightingale, 


n 
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liſten in filent attention to her, So well does 


the know how to preſerve true harmony, fo 55 
accompany her inſtrument, as never to be out 


of time or tune, to ſwell and fink in ſuch a 
manner, as that the voice and lyre ſhall ſet off 
each other, with that eaſy touch of the finger, 

and motion of the limbs, which fo diſtinguiſh. 


ed the great | muſician of Thrace, and || him 
who touched the lyre as he fed his cattle on Ci- 
thæron. Truſt me, Lycinus, if ever you hear 
her fing, you will not, like thoſe who beheld 


the Gorgon, be turned into ſtone; but will 


experience the fate of them who were allured 


by the Syrens; you will ſtand amazed and con- 


founded, regardleſs of your country, your fa- 
mily, and your friends. Stop up your ears 


ever ſo cloſe, her yoice will penetrate through 
U; for ſuch is the ſong of Terpfichore, of 
Melpomene, and Calliope, with a thouſand 


enchantments of every kind to adorn and re- 
commend it. Think, in a word, what the 


harmony muſt be which paſſes through ſuch 
teeth, and is uttered by ſuch lips as her's. You 
have ſeen part of what I tell you, imagine to 
yourſelf that you hear the reſt, 


+ Mufician.] e 
Him who, &c.] Amphion. 
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That ſhe ſhould ſpeak correctly and in pure 
Ionic, that her converſation. is full of wit and 
Attic grace, is by no means to be wondered 
at; ſhe had it from her country and her an- 
ceſtors : nor is it ſurprifing that ſhe ſhould be 
fond of poetry, who is a native of that “ place 
which gave birth to Homer. Thus much for 
her voice, both with regard to ſpeaking and 
ſinging. I ſhall now proceed to her other pers 
fections; and here, I do not intend, like you, 
to mingle all the beauties together, to make 
one complete model, but to deſcribe. at large | 
every virtue of her mind, and refer them ſingly 

and ſeparately to this great original. | 
COL SE CH 

' You invite me, Polyſtratus, to a noble feaft 
indeed, and ſeem reſolved to give me, as I de- 
fired, full meaſure; pour away, therefore, as 
faſt as you pleaſe, you cannot do me a e 

favour. 

1 FAT FR 
As knowlege then, particularly that which 

ariſes from ſtudy and contemplation, is, doubt- 
leſs, of all human perfections the moſt deſir- 
able, let us take it in all its various forms, that 
our model may be as complete as your . Let 


* 


* Place.] Smyrna. 


her 
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her, therefore, have all the gifts of Helicon, 5 


not as Clio, Polybymnia, or Calliope, and the 
reſt; each poſſeſſing one, but endowed with 


them all, together with thoſe of Mercury and 


Apollo. Adorned with whatever poets have 


taught; theſe ſhe muſt be perfect miſtreſs of; 


not moiſtened only by this dye, but totally 


Lean produce n living example, nor recolle& 
one, even in the ſtores of antiquity. Such, 
however, let our portrait remain; you will 


| thiok it, perhaps, no poor or contemptible one. 


LE K i . 


It is, indeed, moſt excellent, and compre- 
hends every point. of perfection. 


ob 1; POLYSTRATUS, 
Let us now produce the portrait of wiſdom 
and prudence ; and here, I ſhall want many ex- 


amples, particularly from the ancients: amongſt 
whom, I ſhall ſele& Socrates and his friend Æſ- 


chines, the moſt {kilful of all artiſts, who 


tinged and ſaturated with it. Of this, indeed, 


- 


painted with peculiar energy and grace. As the 


beſt model of prudence, we will take Aſpaſia 
of Miletus, who lived with the famous Peri- 
cles, and was ſo renowned for her knowlege and 
acuteneſs in all civil affairs; for quickneſs of 


parts, penetration, and ſagacity. Theſe we 


will 


- Tax PORTRAIT. an 
will all transfer to out own portrait, though 
one is but a ſmall picture, the other 4 nn | 
in compariſon with her. 8 | 

L Y C 1 N 9 8. 5 
How is that! : dh | 


POLYSTRATUS. 


I mean that pictures may be very like, | 
though not of the ſame ſize; as the republic 
of Athens may reſemble the preſent ſtate of 
Rome, though the latter is ſo much en 
becauſe upon a larger ſcale. 

Our third portrait ſhall be taken from * The- 


ano, the Leſbian poeteſs, and Diotima. The- 


ano ſhall lend her magnanimity, Sappho her 
elegance of manners, and + Diotima, not only 
what Socrates has ſo commended in her, but 


ber wiſdom and prudence allo. Such i is our _ 8 


cond portrait. 
L 1 o IN 0 5 


And it is truly admirable: let us now have 


a picture of humanity and benevolence, that 


may repreſent her ſweetneſs of . e and 5 
charity to the poor. | | 


ws hon ] The wife, or, as ſome tell us, the ue 
of Pythagoras. See a full and true account of this lady 


in Menage's Catalogue of Female Philoſophers, 


+ Diotima.] See Plato's Sympolium, {SHO 
| | POLY- 
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POLYSTRATUS || 
For this we ſhall find a model in the wife of 


Antenor, Arete, and her daughter Nauſicae: 
and for her chaſtity and affection, we will take 
Penelope, whom Homer celebrates for thoſe 
virtues, or her name-ſake, Panthea, before 


mentioned, 
: L. KC 4 N. U Ss 


You have now, I think, Polyſtratus, beaus 
tified her all over, and we want no more Pors 
traits; for you have gone through her whole 
mind, and ſufficiently praiſed every part of it. 

ore 6:5: 

Not ſo, Lycinus; for the greateſt of her 
virtues is ſtill behind: her humble and mo- 


deſt behaviour in that exalted ſtation: never 


elated by her good fortune, nor relying too 
much on human proſperity, ſhe is not inſolent 
or ridiculous, but keeps herſelf ſtill on the level; 


is affable to all, treats all as her equals, with- 
out pomp, or affectation; a conduct ſo much 


the more agreeable, as it comes from one of her 
rank and condition : thoſe who thus uſe their 
riches, not for pride and oſtentation, but for 
the purpoſes of charity and benevolence, are 
worthy of the gifts which fortune beſtows on 
them: they alone can eſcape envy, for none 


grudge riches to thoſe who enjoy them with 


tem- 
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temperance and moderation: ſuch as do not, 
like Homer's 4 Ate, ſtalk over the heads of 
men, and trample on every thing beneath them, 
which often happens to low and groveling ſouls, 
unuſed to riches. and proſperity: when Fortune 
lifts up ſuch men, and ſeats them in her high 


and winged. chariot, they will not look down 


below, but ſoar. into the clouds, melt their 


wings like Icarus, and ſoon fall into the waves, 
and become the ſcorn and deriſion of all: but 


thoſe who, like Dædalus, remember what their 
wings are faſtened with, aſpire not too high, 


content to be borne juſt above the waves, and 
dip their pinions in them, theſe fly with caſe 
and ſafety ; and thus it is ſhe alſo gains univer- 
fal admiration: for all wiſh thoſe & wings may 
ever remain unhurt, which ſcatter Cog on 
every fide of them. 
LE YT © 1:N VU 8 X 
1 may ſhe do ſo, Polyſtratus! for ſhe i is 
not only beautiful as Helen in her external 


f Ate.] Injuſtice ſwift, erect, and uncon find. 


unn the wide earth, and tramples on OF 1 
See Pope's Hom. II. b. ix. 1. mY 

* Wings ] This is to the laſt degree elegant : the whole 

deſcription is, indeed, inimitable. It is, perhaps, impoſ- 


ſible for an Engliſh reader at the preſent juncture, to read 


the latter part of it, without applying. it to the beſt of wo · 
men, our own amiable and beneficent queen Charlotte. 


Vol. III. 1 


form, 


| I 
478 
2 


Form, but 
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ful and lovely. Happy, therefore, is our good 


and beloved emperor, as in every thing elſe, ſo 


above all to have ſuch a woman born in his 


dominions, and'thrice happy to be beloved by 
her: nor leſs happy is that fair one, to whom 


we may apply thoſe lines of Homer, 


+ She who, like golden Venus, charms the heart, | 
| And vies with Pallas in the works of att. ö 
F or no woman can de We to her, who, 
1 —— VUnmatch'd in manners as in face, / _ 
_ Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with ev'ty grace. 
POLYSTRATUS. | 
| True, Lycinus. Let us, therefore, join our 


portraits together, your's of the body with 


mine of the mind, and form of them one com- 
plete picture to be given to the preſent age, and 


delivered down to poſterity: it may, perhaps, 


be more durable than thoſe of Apelles, Par- 
rhaſius, and Polygnotus, as it is not made of 


wood, or wax, or paint, but the work of the 


Muſes, and exhibits a perfect reſemblance of 
her, both in body and mind. 


1 Shewho, Sc.] See Pope's Homer's Thad, b. * 


Are, 
* * ans. 5 Homer $ Iliad, b. i. I. 141. 
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The PET: whom Lucian bad þo highly com- 
plimented in the Portrait, not liking, or, perhaps, 
like other fair Ladies, rather pretending not to like, 
ſuch extraordinary Praiſes, having ſignified to his 
Friend ber Difapprobation, the Author enters here 
into a ſerious Defence of his Encomium, and ſup= 

ports it with ſome Reaſoning, and a great deal 
of Polizeneſe.... 1t i indeed, full of as courthy. 

| and delicate Flattery as could have fallen from the 
Lips of a French Marquis, though, probably, 
with a much Ati Ane a5 


_—_— — 


LYCINUS, POLYSTRA TVS, 


PotysTRATUS. 
AM obliged to Lycinus, ſaid the Lady, | 
for his commendations, as it ſhewed his 
affection and reſpect for me; no man could be 
ſo laviſh of his praiſes without ſome real regard: 
but I would have him know I hate flatterers, 
whom J look upon but: as ſo many baſe impoſs 
tors, mean and illiberal. When I ati praiſed 
beyond meaſure, and much more than I deſerve, 
0 2 I always 
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I always bluſh, and, if poſſible)would ee 


ears againſt that which appears more like ridi- 
cule than applauſe. Panegyrie is only to be 
borne ſo long as we are conſcious of poſſeſſing 
thoſe qualities for which we are extolled; all 


beyond this belongs not to us, and is down- 


right flattery: and yet many I know, "who | 


Jove to be praiſed for what they have not : there 


are old men who would be celebrated for their 
ſtrength and proweſs - crooked and deformed, 

who wiſh to be called beautiful as Nireus or 
Phaon : they think, perhaps, that compliment 


will change their forms, and flatter themſelves, 


like & Pelias, that they ſhall grow young again. 
Flattery would be valuable, indeed, if it could 
produce ſuch effects; but it will prove the di- 
rect contrary: for the ſame thing muſt happen 
to ſuch, as would to an ugly man putting on 
a handſome maſk, and boaſting of his beauty, 
though it might ſo eaſily be taken off y any 


* Pelias. ] Medea, the Robe e we are told, 
put old Eron, Jaſon's father, into a kettle of medicated 
herbs, and boiled him till he became young again: ſuch 
extraordinary ſucceſs, in a project ſo univerſally defirable, 
put the daughter of Pelias, tyrant of Iolchos, on requeſt- 


ing the ſame favour of her for their father: the accordingly 


dipped him alſo in her cauldron, where ſhe perfidiouſly left 
him to be conſumed by the fire, and never brought him to 
life again, See the ſtory told at full length by Ovid. 


body, 
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body, and he of court only Dakine the more 
ridiculous, when his own face appeared from 
under the vizard, and detected him: as if a 
little fellow ſhould put on a cothurnus, and 
then pretend to meaſure with a man taller by 
three foot than himſelf ſtanding on the plain 
ground. She then told me'a ftory of a woman. 
of the firſt rank, and who was, withal, hand- 
ſome and agreeable, but ſhort, and much be- 
low the common ſtature, who was extolled by 
a poet in his verſes for her height, as well 
as her other accotnpliſhments, and compared, 


for her fize-and ſtraitneſs, to a poplar: the wo- 


man was highly pleaſed with the compliment, 


and ſtretched her arms out, as if ſhe grew taller 


at every verſe, 'and the poet obſerving how 
much ſhe was delighted, repeated them over 
and over, till one of the company whiſpered | 
in his ear: Have done foon, my friend, or 
you will make * woman * get up, and d ſpoil 
all. 3” F | 

Similar to this, cho infinitely more ridi- 
culous, is what they relate of Stratonice; the 
wife of Seleucus, who offered a talent of gold 
for the beſt poem to be written on her hair, 


Get up. 1 A ſhort oerfon; whilſt dls way; be imagin- 
ed tall, but OR 1 muſt 7 0 Wierer the real 
ſize and height. | ; 
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though ſhe had not pne ypon her "OY every 
body well knowing | ſhe was bald, and that it 
was occafioned by a long illneſs : the late, ne- 
yertheleſs, to hear a ſet of execrable poets 
praifing her hyacinthin locks, making them 
up into curls, and comparing them ta leaves 
of parſley, though, | in fact, there was not one 
| belonging to her. 
Panthea, therefore, layghed at all thoſe 2 | 
yielded themſclves up to adulation, and gbſerv⸗ 
| ed, that Praiſes were like pictures, which pleaſed 
only becau uſe they flattered and deceived: many, 
faid ſhe, only admit thoſe; painters Who cag 
draw a handſome likeneſs of them; there ate 
even ſome who will bid the artiſt take off part 
of 2 noſe, make the eyes blacker, or add any 
other beauty, which they would be thought poſ- 
ſeſſed of: forgetful that they are all the while 
crowning with applauſe ſuch pictures as do not 
in the leaſt refemble themſelves. by | 
Such were her obſervations on your book, 
which, however, in many parts ſhe much ad- 
mired, though ſhe could not bear your com- 
paring her to Juno and Venus. They, ſays 
ſhe, are far beyond me; beyond, indeed, any 
thing human: nor do I defire to be put on a 
level with Penelope, Arete, and Theano, any 
more than with the firſt of the goddefſes. Fam 
a reli - 
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a religious worſhipper of the gods, and fearful 
of offending them, and were I to admit ſuch 
| flattery, ſhould dread the fate of * Caffiopeia, 
though the only compared herſelf to the Ne- 
reids, and adored Juno and Venus. This part, 
therefore, the defired you would alter; the ' 
would, otherwiſe, call thoſe goddeſſes to wit- 
neſs, it was not written by her defire, or with 
her approbation, but was entirely diſagreeable 
to her, as void of piety and religion. She 
ſhould look upon it as impious, to fuffer her- 
ſelf to be compared to the Cnidian or Garden 
Venus; and begged you would recollect what 
you faid yourſelf, towards the end of your 
book, when you praifed her modeſty and humble 
behaviour, that never ſoared above human na- 
ture, but confined its flight within the limits of 
mortality ; and yet you lift her up to heaven, 
and compare her to the inhabirants of it. She 
would rather wiſh you thought her capable of 
imitating Alexander, who, when the ſculptor 
* Caſfopeie.} Wife of Cepheus, king of Athiopia, and 
mother of Andromeda. She boaſted that ſhe was handſomer 
than Juno, which the goddeſs, as we may naturally ſup- 
poſe, was highly incenſed at, and took the firſt opportunity 
to make an end of her. She met, however, afterwards 
with a noble recompence for her ſufferings on earth, bei 
| placed, with all her family, in heaven, where the ſtil 
| ſhines as a conſtellation, | | 


I 4 promiſed | 
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ST to make mount Athos into a ſtatue 
of him, with two cities in his hand, would 
not encourage ſuch a ridiculous ſebeme, but 
adviſed the man to let it remain as it was, and 
not attempt to faſhion a mountain of ſuch an 
immenſe fize, into the ſhape and reſemblance of 
a diminutive mortal. She, praiſed, at the ſame 

time, the conqueror's greatneſs of mind, which, 
ſhe ſaid, would raiſe a nobler ſtatue to him 
than Athos itſelf in the opinion of poſterity, 
as it was doubtleſs a proof of the higheſt mag- 
nanimity to deſpiſe and reject ſo. Boar an hoy 

nour. 5 

For herſelf, ſhe fold; ſhe Ker adit aus 
e and perfection of your portraits, but 
could by no means admit of their likeneſs to 
her, as neither ſhe, nor any other woman, could 
ever arrive at ſuch perfection. Sbe begs leave, 
therefore, to return the intended honour back 
upon your hands, and with all humility adores 
your archetypes; begs you would praiſe thoſe 
virtues only, which are within the reach of hu- 
manity, and that you would not make the ſhoe 

too big for the foot, leſt it ſhould throw her 
down, when ſhe walks in it. | 

I have heard, ſaid ſhe, (whether it he's 
or not, you men know beſt,) that the victors 


at the Olympic games are. not permitted to 
| have 
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have ſtatues of them sds bigger than them 
ſelves; that the judges always take care of this, 
and are even mote nice in the examination of 
them than of the candidates. Take care, 
therefore, that your meaſure alſo is exact, or | 
the judges will reject your portraits, ; 

Such is her opinion of your performance: : 
J would adviſe you, therefore, Lycinus, to 
reviſe and correct it, that you may not be ac- 
cuſed of impiety. She appeared, indeed, ber- a 
ſelf, highly diſpleaſed at ſome parts, and ſcem- 
ed to ſhudder at them, deprecating the wrath 
of the goddeſſes, to render them propitious to 
her, and incline them to pardon a weak woman. 
To fay the truth, 1 am, myſelf, a little of her 
opinion: when I heard you, indeed, firſt re- 
peat it, I found no fault; but after what ſhe 
ſaid, began, I own, to think as ſhe did. It is 
the ſame thing with regard to opinions, as 
with objects of fight; when the thing is cloſe to 
us, and juſt before our eyes, we cannot obſerve 
it diſtinctly; but if we draw back a little, and 
view it at a proper diſtance, it is all clear and 
plain, and we ſee immediately vun is right, 
and what is wrong in it. B 

To compare a mere mortal with Town! and 


Venus, what is it in effect but to depreciate the 
GY ? 
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goddefles ? for, in this caſe, the leſſer is not 


made ſo, much greater by the compariſcn, as 
the greater is diminiſhed and degraded by it; 
for, if two men walk together, one very tall, 
and the other extremely ſhort, if you would 


£ make them appear of equal height, you cannot 
do it by ſetting the little one on his tip- toes, 


but by the tall man's ſtooping down to him; 
and, in like manner, the divine nature muſt be 
dimipiſhed and made lower by your compari- 
ſon. If, indeed, for want of terreſtrial ob- 
jets, you are obliged to have recourſe to ce- 


leſtial ones, the fault will be more venial ; but 


when you had ſo many mortal women before 
you, to compare her to Venus and Juno was 


totally unneceſſary. Take off, therefore, my 


good friend, what is more than ſufficient, and 
what is obnoxious: this whole piece, indeed, 
is foreign to your nature and diſpoſition; for 
you are ſeldom inclined to panegyric, though at 
preſent fo wonderfully altered, that from a nig- 
gard in praiſe, you on a fudden are grown pro- 
digal of it; but never be aſhamed of mending. 
Phidias did ſo, when he made his Jove; for 
when he firſt produced his work, he ſtood be- 


hind the door and liſtened to thoſe who either 
praiſed or condemned it. One found fault with 


the noſe becauſe it was too broad, another with 


T * 
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the ben ſer being cee and a third wich 
ſomething! elſe. When; they were all: gone, he 
ſhut himſelf up again, and corrected his figure 
according to the ſeveral 6bfervations'on it; the 
opinion of numbers, he” thought, Was by no 8 
means to be deſ piſed, and that many muſt of ne- 


ceffity Judge better than one, even t] though he 


were a Phidias. eee 
This 1 have faithfully delivered Rötz her, 
and beg you will take the ſame. advice from | 
your 610 re and companſoon. 
| Se ON 95.5 $93 
þ ad, Polyſtratus, I did not know you 
were ſo great an orator; yeu have made fo 
long a ſpeech, and brought fo heavy a charge 
againſt my poor book, that I ſhall never be 
able to anſwer it. But, let me tell you, it is 
contrary to the uſual form of proceeding, to 
paſs ſentence on a man before the cauſe is tried, 
or his advocate appears for him. «* It is very 
eaſy, as the proverb ſays, to win the race when 
you run by yourſelf; * and" it is no wonder 1 
ſhould be caſt, when I had not the liberty to 
defend myſelf; but what was worſt of all, you 
were, yourſelves, both accuſers and judges. 
What am I to do then? muſt I ſubmit to your 
3 decrees, 


Ar 
4 
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eee br; like the poet of * Himera, finga 
palinodia; or will you organs me to have a re- 
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pra al means, if n have any 7 hiog oper 


» St 4. 4 


** 


among y your beſt. friends: for. © e 1; am ug 
party concerned, and ſhall be ready to affiſt . | 


| T ie FX.) Gl oth id 7 bot 

I am only ſorry that ſhe is not 5 for 
now I muſt tranſmit my defence; by another 
hand; however, if you will be as faithful a 
' meſſenger from me to her, as vou were from 
her to me, I will &en caſt the dye. 


4d. "POLYSTRATUS.'_ 

: Me. ever ſeur that, Lycinus, I will repeat your 

ſpeech like a good actor, you may depend on 
it; but be brief, I webe en 1 mo be able to - 


remember i it. 
14 : 

* * of 3 esche the e. Sicitian hric | 
poet, 'who, having in one of his odes taken ſome liberties 
with the character of that immaculate lady, the celebrated 
Helen, was puniſhed. for it by her brothers with blindneſs. 
He made his peace, however, with their godſhips, by re- 
canting, in a palinodia, and, in r e oh * was re- 
ſtored to his _ s DE 1 115 | 
| | | - L Y- 


£ 
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| „ Mets | Tf ROeCOy: 

So * an accuſation will require a long 
defence, but for your ſake I ſhall SOON: itz 
tell her, therefore, this from me —— . _ _ © 

POLYSTRATUS. 17 

Vou had better ſpeak as if ſhe was now be- 


fore you, and then when I go to her, I will; imi- 


tate you. 
nr 


We will ſuppoſe her, here then if you pleaſe, 
and that ſhe has Juſt ſpoke what you told me 
ſhe did, and now I am going | to anſwer her ; ; 
yet I muſt fairly acknowlege to you, the affair 
becomes dreadfully ſerious: I know not why, 
but as you ſee, 1 abſolutely ſweat, and am 
frightened our of my wits, I think I ſee her 
before me, and am terrified: I muſt begin, 
however, for now ſhe is come, there is no retir- 
ing. . 3 

| POLVYSTRA TUS. 

But ſee ! her countenance is full of benig- 
nity, ſhe ſmiles propitious on you; therefore, 
be confident, and proceed. 

TE IL SN Dans 

Moſt as and illuſtrious lady, laviſh as I 
have been of your praiſes, for ſo you ſay lam; 
nothing which I ever extolled you for, is equal 
to your piety to the gods, which incited you 


to 
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to find fault with your poor admirer: this f is 
infinitely ſuperior to all T ever ſaid of you; you 
wilt pardon, if through ignorance alone, atrongft 
my portraits, T omitted it; for this, above all 
others, I ſhould have repreſetited. Here, there- - 
fore, at leaſt, you muſt acknowlege, I went not 
too far, but fell ſhort of what you deſerved ; 1 
left out that, indeed, which contributes niore 
than all to purity of manners, and a perfect 
mind ; inaſmuch, as thoſe who moſt truly wor- 


| ſhip God, always behave beſt towards man, 


If, therefore, I correct my picture, it muſt be, 
not by taking any thing away from it, but by 
adding this as the crown of all. There is one 


thing, moreover, which I am- infinitely obliged | 
to you for, and that is, when I praiſed your 


moderation and humility, and ſaid that your 
good fortune and proſperity had never made 
you proud or inſolent, you condemn me for it, 


and by that very cenſure confirm the truth of 


it; for, ſurely, not greedily to ſwallow ſach 
praiſe, but to be confounded at, and fay you 
did not merit, is but to ſhew yourfelf ſtill more 
deſerving of it. One may apply to you the 
anſwer of Diogenes, who, being aſked how 
glory might be acquired, replied, „By con- 


* I ud, if 1 were aſked myſelf, 
who 
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who was moſt worthy of praiſe, I ſhould an- 
ſwer, Thoſe who: wiſh not to be nn at 
an £21. $55 
But this you wil "IS is FR a to the per. 
poſe, and has nothing to do with the cauſe in 
hand: I ftand accuſed of comparing you, in 
the picture which I drew of your perſon, to 
the Cnidian and Garden Venus, and likewiſe 
to Juno and Minerva; It is an old obſerva- 
tion, that painters and poets are not to be calf» 
ed to account for what they fay; much leſs, 
conſequently, ſuch as write in bumble profe, 
like myſelf ; praiſe is free, nor is there any 
law to limit the fize and extent of it: all it is 
bound to is, to prove the object praiſed wor- 
thy of admiration, and of imitation alſo. But 
[ ſhall not dwell on this argument, left you 
ſhould ſay, it is becauſe I have no other to pro- 
duce: all 1 ſhall now contend for i is, that in 
panegyric we have a right to make uſe of | 
images and ſimilitudes, and the principal merit 
is to draw a fit compariſon. We muſt not come, 
pare one thing with another that is equal to it. 
or that is inferior, but with what is more ex- 
cellent: if you ſpeak of a dog, and ſay he is 
better than a ſow or a cat, what extraordinary 
praiſe is it? or, if you cappared him to a wolf, 
would 
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Pindar, but is not to be met with in any of his works nom 
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would it be any great encomium? What then 
would be the proper ſimilitude? Doubtleſs, td 


ſay, he was equal in ſize and N to a lion. 
When the ⸗ poet ſpeaks of Orion's dog, he calls 
him the lion-tamer : this is the higheſt praiſe 


he could beſtow on him. If a man were to 


make an encomium on 4 Milo the Crotonian, 
Glaucus of Caryſtus, or Polydamas, and ſhould 
ſay, that each of them was ſtronger than a wo- 
man, would not you think him in jeſt? nor 


- would it be ſufficient to ſay, that either of theſe 


would be ſuperior to any one man. But how 
has the noble poet deſcribed Glaucus, 5 


Doth he not put forth 
The ſtrength of Pollux, or the iron ſon 
Of great Alemena —— 


You ſee how he compares ben to the * 


nay, even makes him ſuperior to them; and 
yet neither did Glaucus reſent his being like- 
ned to the gods, nor did the gods puniſh Glau- 
cus or the poet; both, on the contrary, were 
held in the higheſt eſteem and veneration by 


the Greeks; Glaucus for his wonderful ſtrength, 
and Homer for the celebration of him. Won⸗ 2 


35 The poet.] The 3 here quoted is ble 
+ Ate] The famous water | - 
der 
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Abr not, theref » e, if, When 1 wanted A ores 
pariſon to illuſtrate my ſubject, 1 made uſe *of 

the nobleſt I could procure. You ay, you hate 
flatterers, and I commend' you for it; but I. 
would have you diſtinguiſh between praiſe and 
adulation; the flatterer, who conſults his own. 
intereſt without a any regard to truth, loads every 
thing with praiſe, ſays what he pleaſes, makes 
no ſcruple of aſſerting that Therfites was hand- 
ſomer than Achilles, and that of all the war- 


youngeſt ; he will ſwear that the *.ſon of Cres, 
ſus could hear better than + Melam odes,; and 
that { Phineus had harper eyes than || Lynceus,, 
if he could get any thing by it: whilſt the true; 

encomiaſt never ſays the thing that is not, but 
| Where good qualities are planted by nature, be 
improves, increaſes, and ſets them off to the 


gon of Crœſut.] Who was deaf and umd 51 
' + Melampodes.] Or, as he is called by other oth: 
Melampus, was an eminent phyſician, of whom many won- 
derful ſtories are told, and amongſt the reſt, that he could 
diſtinguiſh ſounds ſo well, as even to underfiand the lane | 
gage of birds. See Plin. x. 19. 

t Phineus.] The ſon of Agenor, he married Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Boreas, but afterwards repudiated her, and. 
commanded the eyes of two children which he had by her | 
to be put out. Boress, in r ages him mp 
blindneſs. 

|| Eynceus.] The moſt Fai fighte of mortals, 
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riors who fought at Troy, Neſtor Was the ; 
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beſt, reer. It he would. praiſe a wa * 
W ſwift courſer, he ventures to ſay, .. 


lightly ſkimming, when be ſrecps the vl. s | . 5 . 
Jor plys the graſs, nor bends the tender grain, f 


N 


l ths would he ſeruple, perbaps, to call the 
fleeteſt of them + ſtorm-footed. If he was to. 
| commend A beautiful and, well-built houſe,, he, 


p 8 3 


Wl Such, 6d nat nobler, i in * 3 — above, nf £5 [x 
My wonder diétates, is the dome of Jove, e ail 

A flatterer would ſay juſt the ſame of a ſwine- 
herd's cottage, if he thought the maſter would 
pay him for it. Like Cynzthus, the flatterer 
of ® Demetrius, Who, when he had worn, out 
very mode of adulation, at laſt complimented 
him on his cough, and vowed that he hawked 
and ſpit moſt harmoniouſly. The difference be- 
tween them, therefore, i is, that the flatterer he- 
ſitates not to tell the moſt direct falſehoods, if 
he can pleaſe his patron; the encomiaſt-only 
raiſes and Skies what is ns; add 1 to this, : 


4 He lighth, 6.1 See Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. . 
1. 269. 

Storm Lfopted.] Gr. oi an epithet 3 uſe of 
by Homer, i in the Hymn to Venus, generally attributed to | 
him. 

|} Such, Sc.] SeePope s Homer's ; Odyiley, . iv. x 1 89. 

* Demetrius. Demetrius Poliorcetes, of whom Lucian. 


| oy” in another place, 


that 


— 
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- tharthe one makes uſt of alt the Uyperboles ks 


can meet with, wHIR" the" other is moderate 
even in them, and keeps within ptopet limits: 
Theſe, out of many that might be mentioned, 
ate the *ſpetific diffe 


erences of praiſe and adula- 
tion, which I muſt beg you to remark, 5 
you may not ſuſpect alk of flattery, but diſtin» 
guiſh' between chem, ad! give to ach its proper 
meaſure. 

Let me then” be jvdged by te anz ; app lf 
it to what T have written concerning, you, and 
ſay to which claſs 1 belong. Had T compared 
an ugly and deformed wretch to the Cnidian 
Venus, 1 had been, indeed, an impoſtor, a 
worſe flatterer than Cinsthas, but when 1 Tpoke 
of one who, as every body knew, deſerved all 


that could be ſaid of her, ſurely it could n not t be 


cenſured as deviating from the truth⸗ 

But, perhaps, you will ſay (you DES in. 
deed, already ſaid), that I might bave praiſed | 
your beuuty, but that I ought not thus invi- 
diouſſy to compare a mortal to a goddeſs: but, 
for I muſt tell you the real truth; I did not 
compare a mortal to a goddeſs, but only to the 


work of an eminent artiſt in brafs, ſtone, or 


ivory. There could be.no impiety in faying 

that reſembled:a mortal which was made by. 

one; unleſs you will ſay the picture by Phi- 
X dias 
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dias was the true Minerva, or the 88 made 
1 at Cnidus but a few years ſince, by Praxiteles, 
was the celeſtial Venus: take heed, noble lady, 
you think not thus of the immortals, whoſe true 


image is far beyond che reach of human imi- 


| tation. . 


But if 1 had e eyen e were Uke the 1 8 


defles themſelyes, I am not the firſt who gi) 


out this path; many of our beſt poets ha 
done it before me, and particularly Homer, 
your own fellow-citizen,, whom. 1 here call | up- 
on to plead, for me, for he muſt fall under the 
ſame condemnation : let me aſk him, or. rather 


let me aſk you for bim (for you remember, 


and bappily for you, all his charming verſes), 
does he not tell us, when ſpeaking of the cap- 
tive Briſeis, that ſhe, who reſembled golden | 
Venus, wept over Patroclus, | and a little after, 
as if not ſatisfied with comparing her to > Venus 
only, he ſays, „„ ol 


4 . 4 : "i. * 115 
2 111 1 2 


By Prove on the body fell—the mzavanLY faire! 


| And do you abhor him for this; do you has 


by his beok, or do you allow him the liberty' 


of praiſeꝰ if you refuſe, poſterity hath already 


beſtowed 1 it on him; 1 know none who accuſe 


4 Prone, bee. ] See Homer Iliad, book xix. "Pope here 
calls her the HEAVENLY ly which is a bad tranſlat : 
af Homer's Eu, Omg 2 3 i tet 


S8 & A him 
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him of impiety;" $6618 there A man to be found 
who will dare to beat his ſtatue, or to mark thefe | 
verſes as ſpurious, and not belon ing to bim. | 
| Shall Homer then, 'liken a weeping” Barbariah - 
to golden Venus, and I, becauſe you wilt nat be 
praiſed for beauty, muſt not compare even to 
the ſtatue of a goddeſs the moſt lovely 'of wo- 
men, whoſe chearful countenance i is ever cover- 
ed with ſmilesꝰ for in ſmiles; at leaſt, we 1 re- 
ſemble the immortals. Obſerve, in his Aga- ; 
memnon, how ſparing he is of his divinities; ; 
giving him a proportion of each, his eyes and 
head are like Jove, his belt Mike Mars, and bis 
breaſt like Neptune; dividing the man into 
parts, to ſuit his repreſentation of the deities 
in another place he compares him to Mars, the 
man- ſlayer. Phryges, he tells us, had the form 
of a god; and often calls Achilles the godlike 
ſon of Peleus. But I muſt return to Fe 
of women; yowgerhember where: ce 5 


-» 


Like Dian . or | of Venus! — 5 r 7 5 
And again, 8 pr? 


+ * ieee 
415 3 Me 2 W 


As Dian wand'ring o'er the mountains 8 
He not only likens men themſelves to gods, 
but even talks of b 4ouk Halls, and that 


+ Sparious.] Greek, T1 5 * the Engliſh, it is oblernable, 
| anſwen a to the briginal. 


0 e | K - | 8 ſtained 


„ DEFENCE ae 


ſſained with blood, as reſembling the Graers. 
There is not, in hort, any ſpecies' af poetry 

that is not adorned with divine images: blot 

| them all out, therefore, or indulge me in the 

. fame liberty. So far, indeed, are ſimilitndes 
of this kind From being liable to cenſure, that 
Homer frequently. praiſes his. deities by images 
drawn from inferior nature: compares Juno 

eyes to thoſe of an ox, another poet tells us, 

Venus had eye-brows like violets, and who, 
that knows ever ſo little of the blind bard, 
does not remember his roſy-finger'd goddeſs? 
To be likened to the gods in ſhape and form 
is ſurely venial: how much bolder are thoſe 
who aſſume their names, like Dionyſius, Hæ: 
pheſtion, Zeno, Poſidonius, and Hermeus! The 
wife of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, called her- 
ſelf Latona; and yet the goddeſs reſented it 
not, though ſhe might have turned her, like 
Niobe, into ſtone. I need not mention the 
Egyptians, who, though the moſt ſuperſti- 
tious of all people, make uſe of the divine 
names perpetually: every thing with them 
comes from heaven. 

You need not, therefore, be ſo fearful of . 
| praiſe; if there be any thing impious or pro- 
= fane in what J wrote, it is not your fault, unleſs 
7 you think it one, even to have read it: the 

: gods | 
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* will puniſh me for it; wheh they have 
firſt revenged themſelves on Homer, and the 

reſt of the poets; but they have not yet ſhewn 
their reſentment againſt the v firſt of philoſophers, 
who tas fuld that, fiah is the ithage of Bod. 

1 had a great deal tore to fay, Hut muſt leave 
off for che fake of This Polyſtratus, e! will 
oberste not be able to remember it. 
Frs AR 
1 * not know, indeed, Lycinus, Ide 1 
can or not, for you have been very lohg, and 
much beyond your glaſs already; but I will 
endeavour, as well as I can, to recollect what 
you have ſaid, and ſhall go to her immediatelh, 
firſt taking care to ſtop my ears, that nothing 
- may get in and; diſturb the order of things ; 
for then, perhaps, I hall be 8 hifled for my 


pains. $446; ) 
L * C 1 N U_ ö 


I have given you your part, | PR it 
is your bufineſs to act it well. I muſt be gone; 
when the judges have paſſed ſentence, I ſhall 
come back, to know the fate of my perfor- 
mance. 


* Fi eben lr 1s 
* + Hifed.} Alluding to the image he had Ts made uſe | 
of, when he Taid, that, like a good actor, he would play the 


part of Lucian before the" empreſs as welt 28 he could, and 
"mM to repreſent him faithfully, 7 © 


$4 T Ox. 
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E 1 is N entertaining. . * The 8 : 
well told. and extremely. intereſting : at the; ſame 

wy Time that a firiking Contraſt between the Grecian | 
7 Scythian , Manners preſents 4 Degree: of 


2 and Shade which e vis the 


bas MNESI Tus TOXARIS:- £3 


Mor , : ERS; I rr yg s. hone 1 
FS it wo, indeed, -Toxaris } do you Scythian 
.- ſacrifice to Pylades and Oreſtes, and be. 
. end der gene 215 ee 120065 1 a 
1 $9911 1% Mn er A N r e 26 
We ſacrifice to them, n Hot a3 
eb but as good men. _ e 


he. 4 
» 


M* NE Ss I 9 s. 

' Have you a law, then, which obliges you 
to ſacrifice to good men after their deaths, AS 
if they were divinities ? „ 

8 X A 11 

We have; and not only that, but nh 

them alſo with public feſtivals and ſolemnities. 
e e 

0 for what purpoſe? ;igk. Ge dead may 


be propitious L0 you :! 3 Mank 1171 * „„ 
| O X. 


7 1 
2 9 4 N 
4 1 3 


1 


- ; 


T--jO-, X ARC 8. © 
1 X A R 1 8. 
"There Would be no harm, perhaps, f in in that 1 
but we do it "principally: for the ſake of the 
living, paying due honours tö the memoty of | 
our departed" Heroes, in Hopes of perſuading 
others to follow their example. . 
or T 8 f 06 ORR 
There you are certainly in the right : but 
. how. came you to fix on Pylades and Oreſtes as 
worthy of divine honours, he were ſtrangers, 
and, what is worſe, enemies to you? who, 
when your anceſtors, the Scythians of that 
time, had ſeized on, and were going to facti- « 
ice them to Diana, bribed the keepers, broke 
through the guard, killed your King, ſtole away 
the prieſteſs, and took tlie goddeſs "herſelf 
along with them, and, letting all your laws at b 
defiance, eſcaped from you. If for this, in- 
deed, you honour them, it cannot fail but you 
will find | enough to imitate their conduct. "Look 
back on what is paſſed, and judge whethe? it | 
HH would be to your advantage: to call ! in any more 
ſuch gueſts as Pylades and Oreſtes. WY 5 the reſt 
of your divinities ſhould be carried off in the 
ſame manner, you will ſoon be left without any 
gu at all, and you muſt make them of thoſe 
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very men who came to deprive. you of your 
deities. Formerly, you would not own them for 
divinities, but now. you facrifice to them, and 
offer up victims to thoſe who. were very near 


being victims themſelves. This appears to me, 


I own, truly rigicyloys, and beyond all ex- 
00% n 
"Pi. T O X A A 1 8. 

What they did at that time I think great 
and noble, for 10, in my opinion, it was. To 
attempt ſuch an undertaking, to ſail ſo far 
from their own country , through ſeas unknown 
and untried by any Grecians except thoſe who 
went to Colchis, not terrified by the reports of 
its being an inhoſpitable climate, inhabited by 
ſavage nations: to behave ſo bravely when 
taken, and, not cantent with eſcaping from̃ us, 
to revenge the injuries they had received on our 
tyrant, and bear away the goddeſs with them, 
ſurely theſe were deeds truly admirable, and 
worthy of divine honours. But know, my 
friend, it is not for. this alone we look upon 
Pylades and Oreſtes as our greateſt heroes. 

MNESIPPU 8. | 
Let me know, then, what they ever did. be- 


Tides which was ſo wonderful and god-like : fo 
2 to their {kill in navigation, I can ſhew you 


10080 merchants, who are much tore divine 
voyagers 


__, M FOUL ATROTITS. wes: 


amongſt the Phœnicians, who will not only ſail 
the Greek and Barbarian ſea; who run over the 


latter end of it: theſe vo may juſt as well 


make gods of, though three parts of them are 
no better than victuallers and fiſhmongers, © 
£50020 MOWERS. | 


Mark, now, my friend, how much better 


judges of good men we Barbarians are than 
you. Neither at Argos or Mycenæ is there any 
monument to Pylades or Oreſtes, whilſt we 
have erected a temple, offer ſacrifice, and pay 
every honour to them both, as friends and 
companions, Nor becauſe they were ſtrangers 


did Seythia eſteem them leſs worthy of her no- 


tice ; we never aſk of what country a good man 


is, nor, if they have done noble actions, 'whe- 
ther they are our friends; but when they are 


praiſe-worthy, -confider them as our own. 85 But 
that which above all excited our applauſe and 


admiration of theſe men was, that they ſeemed” ' 


to be the beſt friends that ever lived ; the great 
legiſlators, appointed, as it were, by heaven, to 
teach mankind how friends ſhould act in all 


Tanks and circumſtances of life: and therefore 
intitled to the praiſe and worſhip of every noble 


Scythian. 
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Seythian. Wbat they did for each other, and 
what they ſuffered;! our anceſtors ordered to be 
engraved on a pillar of braſs,” in the Oreſteum, 
and made a law that this ſhauld be the firſt 
ſtudy of their children. Sooner would one of 
them forget the name of his father than the 
acts of Pylades and; Oreſtes. On the walls of 
the temple is painted, by ancient artiſts, the 
whole hiſtory, as engraved on the pillar. There 
you ſee Oreſtes failing; with his friend, his ſhip 
ſplit on the rock, himſelf taken, and Iphigenia 
preparing to ſacrifice him; in another part he 
is repreſented freed from his chains, laying; 
Thoas, and ſeyeral other Scythians: their: ſet- 
ting fail, with Iphigenia aud the goddeſs; the, 

Seythians attempting to board the ſhip, and 
repulſed, others frightened, and ſwimming back 
to ſhore. On the oppoſite fide of the wall is; 
pourtrayed the mutual affection of the two 
friends in their battle with the Seythians: the 
painter has drawn one of them driving away 
the enemies who attacked the other, without re- 
garding thoſe who, fell on himſelf, as if careleſs 
| of his own life, if be could but preſerve that 
of his friend, covering him. on every, fide, and. 
receiving the ſtrokes that were aimed at him. 
That F, firong attachment, that mutual partici». 
pation 


$ 14.54 
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patſop gf, dangers and afflictions, that truth; 
honour, fidelity, love, and kindneſs, which: 

they ſhewed for each other, we regarded as 
ſomething more than human, as proofs of a 
mind far ſuperi 
who, when the * wind ſets fair, and the voyage 
is praſperous, reſent it highly if they are not 
admitted to a ſhare in the happineſs, of their 
friends, and yet, if it turns about, retire, and 
leave them alone, expoſed to all the dangers of 
the ſtorm, The Scythian eſtcems nothing ſo 
much as true friendſhip: there is not any thing 


which gives him more pleaſure and ſatisfaction q 


than to partake with his friend of every ſorrow. 
and calamity, nor doth. he hold any thing more 
ſhameful and ignominious than to deſert and f 
betray him; 5 for this we honour Pylades and 


Oreſtes, becauſe. they, excelled in that virtue 


which we moſt admire: z for thy reaſon, we Call 


- 


* . the 1995 &:.) There i is a a firiking 1 =; 
propriety in this image. Prior has finely improved upon it 


in his beautiful poem of Henry and . where: he 
makes his beroine ſay to her lover, 


Did I but purpoſe to embark with the. | 
On the ſmooth ſurface of a ſummer” 8 ſea, | 
While gentle zephyrs play in proſp'rous gales, : 
And fortupe's favour fills the ſwelling ſails, 
But would forſake the ſnip, and make the ſhore, 
When the winde 8 and the tethpeſts, roar? 
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cem the Coraci, TR „in our'1 

— the gods of friendthip- 
* N E S IP U 8. Hin 

I And, Toxaris, you Seythians SOR) 

famous for the ſwiftneſs of your arrows, and 
{kill in war, but for your eloquence alſo. For- | 
merly; I own, 1 did not chink ſo of you; but 
muſt! now confeſs you ſeem to have a proper 
ſenſe of juſtice, by the honours which you pay 
to Pylades and Oreſtes: nor did 1 know, my 
friend, that you were, yourſelf; {6 exellent a 
painter; your pictures in the Oreſteum, the 
battle, and the wounds which the noble friends 
received for each other, are finely drawn. 1 
little thought that friendſhip was held in ſuch 
high eſteem amongſt the Scythians, whom I al- 
ways looked on as a ſavage and inhoſpitable a 
people, paſſionate, quarrelſome, and conten- 
tious, ſtrangers to friendſhip, even amongſt 
their neareſt kindred and relations; which, 1 
was inclined to believe, as well from many 
other things that J have heard concerning them, 
as from their cuſtom of devant their ona. | 

parents after death. 4 
D . K -&; Bead 8. 
With regard to our treatment of, and vene- 
ration for our parents, I ſhall'not at preſent en- 


ter into pete with you; but that the Scy- 
_ thians 


C 


1 0 * A K LS, 


| thians are much more faithful to their kae 
and have a better idea of friendſhip than the 
Greeks, is paſt. a doubt. By your « own. gods, 
T intreat you, therefore, do not be offended, 
if I tell you what I have remarked, during, the. 
long time, that 1 have lived amongſt you: my 


opinion is, that you ralk better about friend-" | 


ſhip than any other people, but are ſo, far from 
practiſing what you preach, that you entirely 4 
content, yourſelf with only praiſing, and ſhew- 


ing what a fine thing it is: when there i is the 1 


leaſt occaſion to exerciſe this virtue, you bely, 
your own words, and fall, off from your, pro- 
miſes. When your tragedians bring on the 


ſtage ſcenes of exalted friendſhip, you applaud 


them moſt furiouſly, and ſometimes even ſhed 
tears at the repreſcntation, though, at the ſame 
time, ye will none of you, do any ching to ſerve 


your own friends: if they come to want or mi- 
ſery, your tragic ſcenes all fly off as ſo many 
dreams, and, leave you, like theſe mute per- 
ſonages in the drama, who gape with immenſe 
wide mouths, and ſay nothing. We, on the 
other hand, by as much as we fall ſhort of you 


in words, by ſo much do we excel you in our 
actions, at leaſt with regard to this ſubject. | 

Let us then make this agreement; we will. 
pany on both ſides, the friends of former 


ages 
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ages a 55 remain in peace; for cbele⸗ „1 thin 


vou would have the better of me, a as 2 poets” 
bear. witneſs, Who, in moſt harmonious metts,, 
have ſung the praiſes of Achilles and Patracles,. 
i heſeus and Pirithous, with others of equal 
| renown ; and let each of us produce ſome few 
examples in our own times, I from Scythia, 
and you from Greece and whichever ſhall 
bring inſtances of the moſt noble and' difinte- 
reſted friendſhip, ſhall be declared Victor i in this 
honourable conteſt. For my own part, rather x 
would I be \conquered i in fingle fight, and have 
my right hand cut off, (which is the puniſh- 


ment inflited amongſt us,) than be overcome, 


8 eſpecially a e by a Greek, in. n. this Parti”, | 


- in which they were remarkably Sf: 2196 av einne 


cular, 7 73 
It is no eaſy taſk, let me tell you, Toxaris, 
to engage hand in hand with'ſuch a warrior as” N 


you are, one who ſo well knows how to aim 


the * arrows of his wit and eloquence.” Chal- 
lenged, however, unexpectedly as T am, 1 will 
not tamely give up the cauſe of Greece; 
ſhameful and i 6 e indeed, WoRld it be, 25 


4 


* The 8 In alluſion to the manner of OTE ge bs 
nerally made uſe of by the Scythians with bows and re 
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when + they two alone could conquer ſo many 
Scythians, as fame and your ancient pictures 
tecord, which you have juſt now ſo tragically 
ſet forth; if, after this, ſo many cities, and na- 
tions, all Greece ſhould yield the palm, and be 
overcome by you alone : were this to happen, 
I ſhould deſerve not to loſe my right hand, as 
you ſay, but to have my tongue cut out. But 
how is it to be ? muſt each of us produce juſt 
ſo many friendly actions, or, is he who can bring 
the moſt, to be declared conqueror ? 

"PET & 2 C 3 
By no means: we are not to conſider the 
quantity of examples, but the quality of them. 
If your arrows are ſharper, and more pene- 
trating than mine, though only equal in num- 
ber, they will make the deeper wounds, and 1 
ſhall yield the ſooner to them. 
M N EK $:1 U 8. | 
You are right: : let us, therefore, fix how 
many they ſhall be, five, I think, from each 
of us, will be ſufficient. : 
T0 T 1 3 
[ think ſo too: do you begin then, but, firſt, 
you muſt ſwear that what you relate is true, 
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F They twwo.] Pylades and . 45 repreſented by.. 
Toxaris in the piclure. 
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otherwiſe it would be very caly.to. invent ſto- 
ries of this kind, and very difficult to prove the 
falſehood of them; whereas, if you n = 
doubt would be impiety. 
M N E S KFPS | 
Let us ſwear then if you think it 1 
let me ſee, by which of our gods now what 
lay you to Jupiter * Philius? [ 5 f 
T., 0 , & {7B 1 8. | 
With all my heart, and Iwill call upon one 
of our gods, that will beſt anſwer to your's. 
M NES 11 
Bear witneſs then, O Jupiter Philius, that 
what I am about to ſay, either of my own 
knowlege, or which I have gathered from the 
certain information of others, is ſtrictly true; 
that I will make no fabulous, or + theatrical 
addition to it, Firſt, therefore, I ſhall relate 


* Philius ] The Þ lth Jupiter was called geg and 
obus, as the great protector of friends and gueſts, Cleode- 
mus, in Plutarch, calls the table, the altar of the gods of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality. | 

+ Theatrical.) Alluding to the liberties generally taken 
by the ancient dramatic writers, of repreſenting facts in 
any manner that beſt ſuited their purpoſe, without a ſtrict 
regard | to hiſtorical truth; a freedom which the ſupercilious 
critics of modern times are always exclaiming againſt, with 
a degree of aſperity, which the crime, (if ſuch it be,) by 
no means deſerves, | 

the 
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the” triendip of Dinias aud Agathocles, o 


much celebrated amongſt the Toniatis. This 
Agathoeles, who has not been long dead, Was 
of Samos, not diſtinguiſhed from his country. 
men for birth or fortune, but by the fincerit) 

of his friendſhip for Pinias of Epheſus, the 
ſon of Lycion, with whom he was acquainted 
from his infancy, Dinias was immenſely rich, 
and, as is uſual with ſuch as come ſuddenly into 
great fortunes, was viſited by a number of 
people, who came to eat, drink, and be merry 
with him; but who, at the ſame time, little me- 
rited the title of real friends. Amongft theſe, 
Agathocles, though he delighted not much in 
ſuch company, was admitted: Dinias paying 
little more regard to him than to the flatterers 
who ſurrounded him, he was at laſt even affront- 
ed at the freedom which he took to reprove 
him, by reminding him of the dignity of his 
anceſtors, and adviſing him to be careful of 
thet eſtate which his father had acquired by his 
induſtry, and bequeathed to him. For this rea- 
ſon Dinias no longer invited Agathocles to his 
feaſts and entertainments, but drank' with the 


reſt of the company, and ſhunned him as much 


as poſſible; At length, this unfortunate young 
man was, by the ſycophants about lim, drawn 
LY © into 
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into an affair with one Chariclea, the wife of 
Demonax, a man of the firſt quality in Epheſus, 
who, they made him believe, was violently in 
love with him. They took care ſhe ſhould 
ſend him letters, garlands half-faded, apples 
bit by her own ſweet lips, and other ſuch tokens 


of love, with which artful women allure young 


men. Theſe things, they well knew, go a great 
way towards drawing in the unwary, eſpecially 


ſuch as fancy themſelves handſome, and eaſily 


fall into the ſnare. This Chariclea was a moſt 
agreeable woman, but the true lady of pleaſure, 


and always ready for any man who ſhewed the 


leaſt inclination to her ; whoever looked at her, 
ſhe would anſwer with a nod, and there was no 
fear of Chariclea's refuſal. She had, moreover, 
beyond any other harlot of her time, the art of 
attracting and engaging her admirers, of ſub- 
duing the indifferent, and fixing the fond lover, 
of increaſing his paſſion by flattery, by reſent- 
ment, by coyneſs, by feigning an inclination 
for others; ſhe was, in ſhort, completely ſkilled 
in every trick apd device that could ſeduce and 

ſecure admirers, | | 
This Chariclea, the flatterers of Dinias, who 
acted the under parts in the play, endeavoured, 
by all the means in their power to make him 
| in 


4 
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in love oY whilſt ſhe, who had already ruin- 
ed many a wealthy family, and with pretend - 


ed paſſion had inveigled hundreds, when ſhe 
perceived that ſhe had laid hold on this weak 
and unexperienced young man, would not let 


him eſcape out of her * talons, but held him 


faſt, till ſhe got the entire poſſeſſion of him, de- 


ſtroyed herſelf, and involved him in a thouſand 
calamities. She firſt ſent him private letters, 


and diſpatched her maid to him, who was to 


watch all his motions, to weep, and tel] him 


how deeply her miſtreſs was enamoured with 
him; till the happy youth was thoroughly per- 


ſuaded he was the moſt beautiful of men, and 
the admiration of every wife in Epheſus. At 
length, overcome by her ſolicitations, he met, 
and had frequent intercourſe with her. From 
that time, one may naturally ſuppoſe, he was 


_ eaſily and totally ſubdued by a beautiful and 


lovely woman, who well knew how to charm 
him by her converſation, and who, in the midft 
of it, would frequently burſt into tears, and 
fetch deep fighs, run out to meet him with ar- 
dour, and embrace him tenderly at his departure 


from her; who always took care to wear every 


* Talons.) Greek, = Tw en the tranſlation is literal, 
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thing that was agreeable to him, who ſung and 
, plwK⸗ayed admirably; for all thoſe arts did ſhe 
practiſe againſt the unhappy Dinias; when, at 
length, ſhe perceived he was + "rldery in love, 
the had recourſe to an artifice, which ſhe knew 
would be a finiſhing ſtroke; ſhe pretended to 
be with child by him ; ſhe would come no more 
to him now, ſhe ſaid, for ſhe was confin | 
by her huſband, who bad heard of her intrig\ 
with him. This was more than he could bear ; "2 
not to ſee her was abſolutely intolerable ; be 
wept, and raved before the ſycophants, called 
on the name of Chariclea, and embraced her. | 
ſtatue, which had been made for him of whito 
marble, and cried out in agonies, then threw 
himſelf down on the ground, and was almoſt 
diſtracted: inſtead of apples and garlands, he 
ſent her whole fields and houſes, ſervants, fino 
cloaths, and as much gold as ſhe could defire ; 
in ſhort, in a very little ſpace of time, the rich- 
eſt and nobleſt houſe in all Tonia was emptied, 
and its treafures entirely conſumed; When Di- 
nias was at length ſucked dry, and totally ex- 
hauſted, ſhe got another lover, a Cretan youth, 
of a good fortune, whom ſhe pretended to be 
food of, and who thought himſelf equally be- 
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+ Steeped.] Greek, def xa 2 TW ier, macera · 
tum et mollitum ab amore. 


loved 
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Ha by her. Pini as now deſerted, not only - 


by Chariclea, but by all his flatterers, who 

with her had gone over to the new lover, came 
to Agathocles, who already knew in how bad 
a ſituation he was, and after confeffing, not 
without ſhame, his own folly, related to him 
every thing that had happened, his paſſion, his 
poverty, the pride and infolence of the woman, 
her reception of the Cretan rival, aſſuring him 


after all that he could not live without Cha- 


riclea. Agathocles thought it was then an un- 
ſeaſonable time to reproach him for his paſt be. 
haviour, in rejecting ſuch a friend for ſyco- 
phants and Matterers, but went immediately, 
ſold his paternal eſtate at Samos, which was 
all that he had, for two talents, and brought 
them to him. After the receipt of this, Dinias 
was again fit to be ſeen by Chariclea, again he 
appeared beautiful to her, letters again came 
to him, and the maid was ſent to reproach him 
for his tedious abſence, the flatterers too once 
more came about him, finding that he was once 
more fit to be fed upon: he appointed a time 


to meet her, and came to her houſe according- 


ly, where he was no ſooner entered than De- 
monax, the huſband of Chariclea, whether he 
had by chance diſcovered the affair, or it had 
been ſo concerted between them (for the ſtory 
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is differently told), on a ſudden ſprang out of 
ſome private place, ordered the doors to be 
ſhut, and Dinias to be ſeized on; drawing his 
ſword on the adventurer, and threatening to 
beat him, or throw him into the fire. Dinias, 


| perceiving what a wretched ſituation he was 


in, ſnatched up a bar that lay by him, and ſtrik- 
ing Demonax on the temples, ſlew him, then 
turning to Chariclea, firſt with the bar, and af- 
terwards with the ſword of Pemonax, repeating 
his blows, made an end of her: the ſeryants, 
who ſeemed ſtruck dumb with an event ſo un- 
expected, endeavoured to lay hold on him, but, 
he purſuing them ſword in hand, they retired. 

Dinias got off as privately as he could, and 
ſtayed with Agathocles till morning, deliberat- 
ing on what it was beſt to do on this occafion ; 
the magiſtrates having intelligence (for the thing 
was now become public), came early, ſeized 
upon Dinias, who did nor deny the fact, and 
carried him before the governor of Afia, who | 
ſent him to the emperor : a little while after 
he was tranſported to“ Gyarus, one of the 
Cyclades, being condemned by the emperor to 
perpetual baniſhment. Agathocles alone, of all 
his friends, accompanied him into Italy, at · 


* Aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris, vel carcere dignum. 
| | — Juy, 
tended 


TOA KS % ag 
tended him to the tribunal, and aſſiſted him in 
eyery thing: neither, when he went into ba · 


niſhment, did this faithful friend deſert him, 
but, condemning himſelf to voluntary exile, re- 


mained with him in Gyatus, and when he be- 
came ſo poor as to want common neceſſaries, 


hired himſelf to one of thoſe who dive for the 
| purple-fiſh, and with the wages he received 


ſupported Dinias, took care of him during a 
long ilIneſs, and even after his death would not 


return to his own country, but ſtayed in the 


iſland, as if to guard the remains of his depart- 


ed friend. This is a very recent example, as I 


believe it- is ſcarce five vun ago. fince n | 


cles died there. 
| NK A 8. | 
I wiſh,  ManGoyus, you had told this Fes 
without ſwearing to it, as I might then have 
called the truth of it in queſtion ; this Aga- 
thocles was really quite a Scythian friend, I 
am afraid you will be puzzled to find ſuch 


another. 
MNESIPPU 8. 


By no means : for I am now going to tell 
you a fact no leſs extraordinary, as related to 
me by Simylus, a pilot of Megara, who will 


+ Purple-fiſh.] The murex, from which they extracted 


the purple dye, and which ye lay at bottom near the 
fort?: | 
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ſwenr he was an eye-witneſs of it. . 
ſays he, was ſailing once from Italy to Athen 
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about the ſetting of the Pleiades, with en 
paſſengers on board the ſhip, amongſt whom 
was Euthydicus, and his friend Damon of 
Chalcis, the former a ſtout, robuſt man, the 
latter weak and pale, being juſt recovered from 
violent illneſs: they had a proſperous voyage 


2 far as Sicily, but juſt as they were got into 


the Tonian ſea, were overtaken by a moſt dread- 
ful ftorm, We will not dwell upon the whirl- 
winds, ſhowers of hail, high waves, and other 
conſequences of the tempeſt ; ſuffice it here 
to obſerve, that when they came near to Za- 
eynthus, with their ſail-yards all torn, and 
their ropes hauled out to ſtop the force of the 


current, Damon, who was fick with the toſſing 


of the veſſel, had laid bimſelf down with his 
body hanging over the ſea, and the ſhip lean- 
ing that way, a wave waſhed him headlong in- 
to the ocean, and, which was worſe, with all 
his clothes on, ſo that he could not well ſwim: 
he kept himſelf up with . ſome difficulty, for a 
time, and cried out that he ſhould be drowned, 
Euthydicus, who was naked in bed, heard his 
cries, jumped out, and threw bimſelf imme- 


diately into the ſea, took him up in his arms 


as he was Juſt linking, and ſwam with him to- 
wards 
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wards. the ſhip. The reſt of the paſſengers 
would willingly have aſſiſted the unhappy ſuf 
ferers ; but the wind was ſo high, that they 
were not able: all they could do was to throw 
out ſome pieces of cork, a few oars, and x large 
ſhip ladder. And now, I beſeech you, conſider 
for a moment, whether you can conceive a no- 
bler inſtance of friendſhip, than for a man thus, 

in the middle of the night, to throw himſelf 5 
into a tempeſtuous ſea, at the hazard of his 
life; place before your eyes the deſperate ſitua- 
tion of them both, the dreadful roar of the 
waves, the darkneſs of the night, the foam 
daſhing upon them, one almoſt drowned, with 
his head ſcarce above water, ſtretching out his 
hand to implore aſſiſtance, the other leaping 
boldly in, and ſwimming towards him, afraid 
that Damon ſhould periſh before him : think 
of this, and acknowlege with me, that Eu- 
thydicus was no idle or unprofitable friend. 

r N N . 

Did they periſh, Mneſippus, or were they, 
beyond expectation, preſerved? 1 am in dread- 
ful apprehenſions for them. | 

N R S 1 FP? Os 

You have no occaſion : for they were both 
ſaved, and are now philoſophers. at Athens. 
$Simylus only relates what he ſaw that night, 

that 
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that one fell. overboard, the other leaped in af 


ter him, and that they ſwam ſome time: it 


was dark and he could ſee no more, Euthydi. 
cus himſelf tells the reſt, and informs us that 
they firſt got on fome pieces of cork, which 
kept them up with difficulty for a few hours, 
and that in the morning they ſpied the, ladder, 
which they got upon and came ave to on 
cynthus. 

After theſe two 3 which are no bad | 
ones, I ſhall now produce a third, not leſs re. 
markable. 

Eudamidas, of Corinth, ke was himſelf 
very poor, had two rich friends, Aretæus, a 


| Corinthian, and Charixenus, a Sicyonian : when 


he died he left a will, which to many may per- 
haps appear ridiculous ; though to a good man, 
like yourſelf, who knows the merit -of friend- 
ſhip, and is now contending for the nobleſt ex- 
ample of it, it cannot poſſibly appear ſo : in 
this will was the following article, „I leave to 
Aretæus the care of nouriſhing and providing 
for my mother in her old age, and to Charix- 
enus the portioning out of my daughter, which 
he will do to the beſt of his abilities :” for he 
had at that time a mother who was very old, 
and a daughter marriageable: If either of 


theſe, it went on, ſhould happen to die, the 


other 
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other is to perform the os of the perſon ſo 
dying, as well as his own.” The will being 
opened, in the preſence of ſome who were ac- 
quainted with the poverty of Eudamidas, but 
not with the fincerity of his friends, they turned 
it into ridicule ; how happy, ſaid they, laugh- 
ing, will Aretzus and Charixenus be, and what 
a noble legacy will they receive, when they are 
to pay for Eudamidas, and whilſt living them- - 
ſelves, have a dead man to inherit their eſtates ! 
The heirs, notwithſtanding, to whom it was be- 
queathed, as ſoon as they heard the contents of 
the will, reſolved to execute it according to his 
defire: Charixenus, however, died himſelf 
within five days after; but Aretæus, the beſt 
heir, perhaps, that ever lived, moſt nobly per- 
formed the part of both, for he took care of 
the mother, and not long ago gave the daugh- 
ter a portion, aid out of five talents, which were 
all he was worth, gave two to the daughter of 
his friend, and two to his own; and they were 
both married the ſame day. 
What think you, Toxaris, of this Aretæus; 
was it not a noble inſtance of affection, to pay 
ſuch a regard to the will of his friend; will you | 
allow this to be one of the five? 


T O XR. 


wt 7 6 2 A A 1 
Me 
He is, indeed, an excellent . but 
I admire Eudamidas ſtill more, for the con- 
fidence which he placed in his friends: it is a 
proof that he would himſelf have acted in the 
ſame manner for them, even though 8 had 
not mentioned it in their will. £F: 
MN ESI GH usS. | 
bo believe. ſo : but proceed we now to my 
fourth inſtance, Zenothemis of Maffilia; the ſon 
of Charmoleus. He was ſhewn to me in Italy, 
- . when I was on a public embaſſy there; à tall, 
handſome young man, and, as they informed 
me, very rich; in the chariot by him fat a wo- 
man, extremely ugly, and deformed, her right 
fide ſhrunk up and withered, with only one eye, 
in ſhort, a perfect “ fright: on exprefling my 
ſurprize, that a youth ſo beautiful ſhould have 
ſuch a woman with him, the man who ſhewed 
them to me, and who was himſelf a Maſſilian, 
explained the affair to me, which he was per- 
fectly acquainted with: Zenothemis, ſaid he, 
was the intimate friend of Menecrates, father 
to that ugly woman; they were both, indeed, 
of equal rank and fortune; it happened, how- 
ever, that, on a certain occafion, Menecrates 


* Perfedt fright.] Greek, woppenunuor, terriculamentum. 
| Was 
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was at once deprived of all his riches, and ſtrip- 

ped of his honours and dignities by the + fir 
hundred ſenators, for giving ſentence contrary; 

to law; for ſo we: puniſh offenders of this kind 

in Maſſylia: the unhappy man was deeply a- | 

fected at being thus reduced from afltuence to 

penury, from honour. and reputation to infamy 

and diſgrace; but what gave him the greateſt: 

uneaſineſs was this daughter, no; marriageable, 

being about two and twenty, whom before this, 

rich as her father then was, nobody, even of 
the loweſt rank or condition, choſe to marry, 

ſo | unhappy was her form and appearance; 

beſides, that ſhe was ſubject to falling fits, | 45 

the increaſe of the moon. 

As he was one day lamenting theſe de. 

tunes to his friend, Menecrates, ſaid Zenothemis. 

to him, „ Be comforted, you ſhall never want, 
and your daughter ſhall marry a man of family 

equal to her own.” Saying this, he took Me- 

necrates by the hand, carried him home with 

him, and gave him an equal ſhare of his for- 

tune, which was very conſiderable; ordered a 


8 + Sir hundred.] Venenum datur u. qui eauſas ſexcentis 
1 (id enim ſenatus ejus nomen eſt) orhibuit. * 
| Max, lib, ii. cap. 6. 
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ſplendid entertainment to be got ready, to which 
Menecrates, with other friends, were invited; 
intimating, that he had procured a huſband for 
his' daughter. When they had ſupped, and 
made a libation to the gods, he took a bowl 
full of wine, and holding it in his hand, re- 
ceive, ſays he to Menecrates, this cup of friend · 
ſhip from a ſon-in-law, for this day I mean to 
wed your daughter Cydimache, already I have 
received the portion, which is five and twenty 
talents. Zenothemis, replied the father, this 
muſt not be ; never can I bear to ſee a beautiful 
youth, like thee, wedded to a girl ſo deformed 
and diſagreeable. Zenothemis, however, led 
her forth into the bride-chamber, and, after 
conſummation, returned to Menecrates : from 
that time he has lived with her, treats her with 
the preateſt tenderneſs and affeQion, and, as 
you ſee, carries her every where along with 
him; ſo far is he from being aſhamed of this 
match, that he ſeems to glory in it, ſhewing thus 
his indifference with regard to the external 
form, whether it be beautiful or ugly, and ma- 
nifeſting at the ſame time his contempt of 
riches and ſplendor, confidering only the hap- 
pineſs of his friend, whom he did not eſteem 
leſs worthy of his affection from the judgment 
| of 


n 
of the ſenate againſt him, For this integrity 


he hath been rewarded by Fortune, having fince 
had a moſt beautiful boy by this ugly woman, 


whom he but the other day carried into the 


ſenate, with an olive branch round his head, 
and clothed in mourning, the more to excite 
their pity in favour of his grand-father, wen 
the child ſmiled, and clapped its hands before 
the ſenators, who, touched at the fight, par- 
doned Menecrates, and he is now reſtored to 
his honours, by means of this little advocate. 
Such, according to the Maſfilian's report of it, 
was the behaviour of Zenothemis to his friend; 
an example, I believe, which will ſcarce be pa- 
ralleled by Scythians, who, they ſay, always 
take care that their miſtreſſes ſhall be handſome. 
For my fifth and laſt example, I muſt not 


forget Demetrius of Sunium, who travelled 


into Egypt with Antiphilus the Alopecian. 
They had been brought up together from chil- 
dren, one applying to the Cynic philoſophy 
under the famous ſophiſt of Rhodes, and the 
other ſtudying phyfic. It ſo happened, when f 
they were there, that Demetrius took a journey 


to viſit the pyramids, and the ſtatue of * Mem- 


non; 


Memnon.] A large coloſſal bare of Memnon, was 
Var. III. | M erected 
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of the climate, from accompanying him thither, 


produce ſuch ſounds.” Others imagined, ** That it was 
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non; the former of theſe, he had heard, though 
immenſely high, made no ſhadow, and the lat- 
ter ſounded wonderfully at the riſing of the ſea [ 
to ſee and hear theſe extraordinary things, he 
took a voyage of ſix months up the N ile, leav. 
ing behind his friend Antiphilus, who was de- 
terred by the length of the journey, and heat 


erected at. Thebes, in Egypt, which, we are told, when- 
ever the rays of the ſun ſtruck upon it, aſtoniſhed the 
ſtanders· by with the moſt raviſhing and harmonious ſounds, 
though nobody could tell how the muſic was produced. 
Strabo, a moſt grave and reſpectable author, gives us this ac- 
count of it: ent one day, (ſays he,) with Zlius Gal- 
lus, and a number of friends, to ſee the coloſſus, when 
we heard a wonderful noiſe iſſue from it, but could not tel! 
whether it proceeded from the ſtatue, the baſe, or from any 
of the perſons who ſtood round about it; it was impoffible 
to ſuppoſe that ſtones placed inany particular manner could 


ſome ſecret contrivance, probably an inſtrument concealed 
in the body of the ſtatue, the chords of which, after being 
relaxed by the moiſt night air, recovered their tone and 
elaſticity, by the heat of the ſun;” which, with all due de- 
ference to the learned Strabo, is but an aukward ſolution of 
the riddle, It was more probably ſome trick of the ancient 
prieſts, for the ſtatue of Memnon was oracular once. in ſeven 
years. Camby ſes, in order to find out the myttery, broke 
the ſtatue in two, but it ſeems to little purpoſe, for the re- 
maining part, we are aſſured, poſſeſſed the ſame power, and 
gave, for a long time afterwards, moſt excellent muſic. 

A fine application of this fable, is made by Dr. Akenſide 
in his Pleaſures of the Imagination, one of the fineſt poems 
in our lang gage 


During 


During this time it was, that Antiphilus met 
with one of thoſe misfortunes which ſeem more 
peculiarly to call for the affiſtance of a good and 
_ generous friend: his ſervant, it ſeems, one Sy. 
rus, had entered into a confederaey with ſome 
facrilegious villains, who broke into the temple 
of Anubis, and ſtole away two golden cups, a 
ſceptre, ſome filver ſeals with the dogs head 
on them, and other things, all of which, they 
brought to, and lodged with Syrus. Being 
afterwards taken and put to the“ torture, they 
confeſſed the fact, and ſent the officers to Anti- 
philus's houſe, where they found the ftolen 
goods hid under the bed. He, and Syrus, were 
both taken, bound, and ſent to priſon; not one 
of thoſe who had before kept him company, 
daring to relieve or aſſiſt him, concluding him 
to have been guilty of ſacrilege, and that thoſe 
would be impious and defiled, who even eat or 
drank with him. His two other ſervants, after 
pillaging the houſe of every thing that remains | 
ed, ran away. The wretched Antiphilus was 


* Torture.) Gr. 5piAupers irs v Tos, cum rota torque- 
rentur, when they were tortured on the wheel. This in- : 
genious method of tormenting our fellow-creatures, and | 
bringing them to a confeſſion of what they did, and fre- 
quently of what they did not, had, we ſee, been in faſhion 
tor ſome time before the church of Rome took it up, and 
kumanely brought it into univerſal practice. N 


M 2 now , 
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now confined in a: dungeon, and treated as the 
worſt of malefactors; the goaler himſelf, who 
was a ſuperſtitious Egyptian, thinking he did a 
meritorious ſervice to his God, revenged the in- 
jury offered to him, by opprefling this unhappy 
criminal, who, if at any time he denied the 
fact, was only deemed the more inſolent, and was 
treated accordingly. He ſoon grew ſick and ema- 
ciated, as well he might, laying on the ground, 
and not able even to ſtretch out his feet, which 
were bound tight with a cord. In the day-time, 
indeed, he had only a log on one hand, but at 
night, chains were put on every limb. The 


ſtench of the priſon, the heat from ſo many 


people ſtuffed cloſe together, and ſcarce able to 
breathe, the noiſe of the fetters, with the total 
want of reſt and ſleep, were altogether dreadful 
and intolerable, eſpecially to a man who had 
never experienced ſuch calamities. He at length 
gave himſelf up to deſpair, and refuſed to tafte 
any food or nouriſhment. When Demetrius, hi- 
therto a ſtranger to all this, returned; the mo- 
ment he heard of it, he ran to the priſon, but 
could not get admittance, for it being then late 
in the evening, the goaler, leaving other mat- 
ters to the care of his ſeryants, had locked up 
the gate, and was gone to ſleep. Early, how- 
ever, in the morning, after much intreaty, he 
ER | 5 Was 


was let in. - He enquired for Antiphilus, who 
was ſo altered by his misfortunes that he could 
not be known, and ran about examining all the 
_ priſoners, hke the friends of the ſlain looking 
for their dead bodies half. corrupted on the 


field of battle. At length, he called out ſeve- 
ral times to him by name, and Antiphilus 


knowing the voice, and putting aſide the diſhe - 
velled hair that hung over his face, difcovered . 
| himſelf. The melancholy ſpectacle had ſuch 
an effect, that they both fainted ; and when, 
in a little time after, they came to themſelves, 
Demetrius, as ſoon as he had heard the whole 
ſtory of his misfortunes, bade him be of good 
chear, took away the rags he had been clothed 
in, and \vrapped him up in part of his own 
cloak, From that time he conſtantly, when- 
ever he could find time and opportunity, at- 
tended on him. He even worked with the 
merchants in the port, and carried burthens 
every morning, and with the money he got by 
it, for be was well paid, provided for his friend, 
and, withal, bribed the goaler to behave with 
kindnefs and civility to him. In the day- time, 
he ſtaid with, and comforted him, and at night 
made himſelf a bed of leaves juſt on the outſide 
of the priſon gate, where he always ſlept. In 
this 1 manner they lived for ſome time, Deme- 
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tiphilus bearing his misfortunes more __ 
from the ſociety of his friend. 9 


It happened ſome little time after that a 6. 


ber died in priſon, as it was ſuppoſed by poiſon; 


a ſtricter guard was immediately placed, and no | 
ſtranger admitted into the goal. Demetrius, 
in the utmoſt anxiety on this account, wetit 


to the commanding officer, and accuſed himſelf 


of being concerned in the robbery of the temple: 
upon which he was immediately ſent to priſon, 
where: he prevailed on the keeper, by many 
prayers and ſupplications, to place him near to | 
Antiphilus, and to bind him with the fame 
chain; that he might embrace, aſſiſt, and 
though he was ill himſelf, take care of his ſick 
friend; thus did they both, with leſs pain and 
uneafineſs, ſupport themſelves under their com- 
mon calamity, An event at length took place, 
which, unexpectedly, put an end to their mis. 
fortunes : one of the priſoners, having by ſome 
means or other pracured files, by the aſſiſtance 
of his fello w- captives, ſawed off the great chain 
that linked them together, and ſet them all at 
liberty; they then eafily murthered the few 
keepers, and made their eſcape; they ſoon diſ. 
155 led, and ſeveral of them were re-taken, 
Deme— 


W 


Demetrius and 'Antiphilus, however, remained 
there, having ſeized Syrus juſt as he was get- 
ting off: in the morning, when the governor 
of Ægypt heard of it, he diſpatched his officers 
in purſuit of the fugitives, ſending at the ſame 
time for the two friends, whom with many 
commendations of their behaviour, in not going 
away with the reft, he ſet at liberty. Deme- 
trius, however, not content with ſuch a diſmiſ- 
fion, ſaid he thought it would be an affront 
on them to receive their pardon thus as a favour 
or reward, he ſolicited the judge, therefore, for 
a public trial, who granted it; and finding, on 
examination, that they were innocent, let them 
go, not without his praiſe and admiration, 
eſpecially of Demetrius, whom he preſented 
with * twenty thouſand drachmas, out of his 
own private fortune, giving at the ſame time 
half as much to Antiphilus, to make them 
amends for the puniſhment which they had 
unjuſtly ſuffered. Antiphilus is now living in 
AÆgypt: Demetrius gave away all his fortune 
to Antiphilus, and retired amongſt the Brach- 
mans in India, ſaying, before his departure, 
that he hoped his friend would forgive his leav- 
ing him, that, * as for himſelf, he, who was 
* Twenty, Sc.] About fix hundred pounds. 
„„ content 
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content with a little, could not want riches; 
and on the other hand, he, whoſe circumſtances 
were perfectly eaſy, could not ſtand i in need of a 

friend.“ 

Such, Toxaris, are our Grecian . We 
are apt, you ſay, to dwell too long upon things, 
I would otherwiſe have repeated to you what 
Demetrius ſaid upon the trial, pleading not for 
himſelf; but his friend, with tears and ſuppli- 
cations taking, all the blame, in order to acquit 
him, till, at length, Syrus, whipped into con- 
feſſion, ackriowleged the crime, and acquitted 
them both. 

Theſe few inſtances, out of many, being t tho 
firſt that occurred to my memory, I have pro- 
duced of good and faithful friends: I ſhall now 
take my leave, and give the cauſe into your 
hands. Your part is now to begin; take care 
that your Scythians are better than my Greeks ; 
if you expect to preſerve your right hand, you 
muſt exert all your ſkill, as it would be truly 
ridiculous for you, who have ſo learnedly ha- 
rangued for Pylades and Oreſtes, to prove a bad 
orator in the defence of your own country. 

X. 0x A440; 

es is very kind in you, Mnefippus, to give 

me this warning, as if your own * tongue was 


* Tongue.] Alluding to their firſt argument, 
| | not 
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not in juſt as much danger in caſe I ſucceed. I 
ſhall begin, however, immediately, without af- 
fecting all that pomp of eloquence, which you 

have been ſo laviſh of, and which would but ill 


become a Scythian, eſpecially where facts will 


ſpeak better than words, I ſhall not, like you, 
extol a man for marrying an ugly woman with- 
out a fortune, or giving two talents to his 
friend's daughter; no, nor for going to priſon 
of his own accord, when he knew he ſhould 
ſoon be let out again: theſe are poor inſtances 


nor do I ſee any thing fo great or magnanimous 


in them. I fhall tell you of wars waged, 
ſlaughters made, and deaths ſuffered for friends, 


ſuch as will make your examples look like 


mere trifles in compariſon with mine. The 
little things, however, which you have produc- 
ed, are ſuitable enough to your country: you, 


who live always in peace, meet with no fig- 


nal occaſions of ſhewing friendſhip ; in fine 
weather the pilot's excellency is not ſeen: the 
tempeſt only proves his {kill and conduct. With 
us, there is perpetual war; we are always in- 
vading, or invaded; for ever {kirmiſhing in 
defence of our paſtures, or our prey: here is 
room for friendſhip, and thoſe which we con- 
tract are ever firm and 8 as holding them 
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to be the moft invincible arrows ves can wake 


e 7 


But will firſt tell you how we FRY our 


friends' not at our drinking matches, as you 
do, nor becauſe any one was brought up with 
us, or is our neighbour : but if we fee à man 
brave, generous, and fit for great and noble ac- 
tions, to him we all fly with ſpeed, and, as you 
do by your women, whom you wiſh to marry, 
court and ſolicit him, endeavouring, by all the 
means in our power, to make ourſelves worthy 
of his affection. The happy chofen friends 


enter into a ſolemn oath and covenant, that 


they will live with, and, if occaſion calls, die 


for each other: and thus it is performed; each 


cuts his finger, and drops the blood into a 


bowl; they then dip the points of their ſwords 
in the blood, and both drink together of it, 
after which nothing can diſſolve the bond. 
Three may be admitted, but never more: for 
he who has many friends is, in our opinion, like 
a common harlot: nor do we think that friend - 
ſhip can ever be firm which! is divided! into ſo 

many channels. 
I will begin then with Pad, and the 
relation of an event t which happened but very 
Unehy, 
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lucy Dantamis, in the wit whh the Sauro- 
matians, his friend Amizoces being taken pri- 


ſoner.— But firſt, for our uſual oath, according 


to agreement: by the * * wind then, and by this : 

falchion 1 here 1 ſwear, | to tell thee nought bm 

truth concerning our Seythian friends. 
JV 
1 did not want any oath at all from, you: 


you were right, however, not to ſwear by wy | 
of the gods. 
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Do not you call theſe gods? Are not life 
and death of the greateſt conſequence to man- 
kind? When, therefore, we ſwear by theſe, do 
we not, in effect, ſwear by them? ſeeing that 
air is the cauſe of life, and Fe, ſwe ee | 


4 > » = . 
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For the ſame reaſon you may make gods of 


arrows, ſpears, ropes, hemlock, and many other 


things; for death is a, divinity of various 


powers, and numerous are he e an lead 
us to him. 


* The wind.] The Scythian's: oath, though 4 1380 
matter to him, has ſomething, it muſt be'confaltht; rather 


_ comical in it; and Lucian, who never miſles an opportu- 


nity of this kind, has accordingly endeavoured to throw it 
into ridicule,” 
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This is — wrangling, c on eben to inter 
rupt x me. e 
. u N E 5 1 br U 8. 
- 8. do not know but it may: come, I will do 
ſo no more, go on with your diſcourſe as if I 
was not W for Taffure you I fall ſay nothing, 
by, F & AAN 158 1 
"Four days after Dandamis and Amizoces had 
taſted the bowl 'of friendſhip, - the Sauroma- 
tians invaded our kingdom, with ten thouſand 
| horſe, and three thouſand three hundred foot: 
as they came unexpectedly upon us, we were 
ſoon routed, and put to flight; many of our 
ſoldiers were killed, and many taken priſoners, 
all, indeed, who could not make their eſcape 
by ſwimming over to the other fide of the river, 
where half our army and part of the carriages 
were poſted; for, our generals, I know not why, 
had thought proper to encamp them on both 
banks of the Tanais. They took a great deal 
of ſpoil, plundered our tents, ſeized on our car- 
riages, with the drivers, and raviſhed our wo- 
men before our eyes, whilſt all we could do 
was to lament our misfortunes. . 
Amizoces, being amongſt the reſt | taken pri- 
ſoner, and bound in chains, called loudly on 


his friend, reminding him of the ſolemn bond, 
L and 
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and the bloody bowl: Dandamis heard his 


cries, and immediately leaped into the river, 
and ſwam towards the enemy; the Sauroma- 


tians obſerving, levelled their arrows at him: 


when he cried out, Ziris ! this, if any one re- 


peats, he is never ſlain, as they conclude he 
comes to redeem a captive: he was aceordingly 
carried to the general, and demanded the reſti- 
tution of his friend; they ſignified to him that 
a very large ranſom would be expected, if they 
let him go: upon which Dandamis faid, 


« Every thing which I had you have already 
taken from me, if, naked and deſtitute as L 


am, there is aught which you will accept, com- 
mand, and I obey : take me 7 1145 of him, 


and do what you will with me.” „We want 
not, replied one of them, your entire 'perſon, 


eſpecially as you came a ſuppliant, but muſt 
have a part, if you would redeem your friend.” 


What part, ſaid Dandamis do you require 2” 


they infiſted on his eyes, which were imme- 


diately taken from him; and he then took his 
friend, leaned on, and ſwam over with in fafe | 


to our camp. 


This action ſo animated and encburajib our 


troops, that they no longer conſidered them- 


ſelves as vanquiſhed, when they ſaw that the 
greateſt of human bleſſings was not taken from 


them, 
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them, but that there ſtill remained in Seythia 4 
noble mind, and the confidence of diſintereſteed 
friendſhip : nor did it fail to aftoniſh and'terrify | 
our enemies, when they reflected what kind of 
men they had to contend with hereafter, and 
how they would fight when prepared, though 
when thus taken at unawares, they had ſo eafily 
fubdued them: the very next night, therefore, 
leaving a great quantity of their eattle, and ſet- 
ting fire to the carriages, they retreated. Ami- 
zoces could not bear the thought of enjoying 
his fight, whilſt Dandamis was deprived of it, 
but put out his own eyes; and they now fit tO. 
gether, are maintained at the public expence, 
and held i in the higheſt eſteem and veneration 
by every Scythian. 

Can you, Mneſippus, 8 any thing equal 
to this? no, not if you were to bring ten more, 
befides your other five, and without ſwearing to 
the truth of them. I have told you nothing 
but the plain naked fact. If you had related 
the ſtory; I know how you would have embel- 
liſhed it, and told us what Dandamis faid in his 
petition, how he was blinded, what he ſpoke on 
the occaſion, how he got back, and with what 
applauſe he was received, with other things which 


you Grecians ſo well know . to flouriſh on. 
Now 


1 
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Now attend to another inſtance no leſs wor- 


thy of admiration. Belittas, a near relation of 
that Amyzoces, ſaw his friend Baſthes, as they 


were hunting together, dragged off his horſe 
by a lion, who had ſeized him by the head, 


and was going to tear him in pieces with his 
claws, when leaping down, he ruſhed upon the 


| beaſt, put his fingers within his teeth, and en- 


deavoured, but in vain, to fave Baſthes from 
his devouring jaws; the lion then leaving his. 
firſt prey juſt expiring, turned upon Belittas, - 
and, with a graſp, killed him alſo, after having 
received 2 mortal wound from Belittas' s ſword ; 


ſo that they all three periſhed together. We 


buried them near to each other, raiſing on one 
fide of the path a monument, with an effigies 
of the two friends, and on the other, that of 
the lion. 

I will now relate to you a third, concerning 
the friendſhip of Macentes Lonchates, and Ar- 
ſacomas. The latter of theſe being ſent on an 
embaſſy to Leucanor, a ſovereign in the Boſ- 
phorus, to demand the tribute which had been 
due to us from thence, three months, fell deeply 
in love with his daughter Mazæa, a tall and be- 
autiful virgin. The buſineſs he went upon was 
now finiſhed, the king had given his anſwer, 
and the feaſt was prepared for his departure. It 

| is 
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is 2 cuſtom in the Boſphorus for ſuitors to 7" 
mand their virgins in marriage at their public 
feſtivals; and it ſo happened, that at this time, 
there were many of them who came in purſuit | 
of Mazza, kings and the ſons of kings; 
, amongſt whom were Tigrapates, king of the 
Lazi, Adyrmachus, prince of Machlyna, with 
feveral others. Thoſe who come on this 
caſion, firſt ſup peaceably together, and wi 
the feaſt is over, each takes a cup, ſprinkles the 
wine on the table, declares himſelf a ſuitor to 
the virgin, and ſupports his pretenfions with re- 
gard to power, rank, and fortune. After many, 
in compliance with this cuſtom, had laid in 
their claim, and boaſted of kingdoms and trea- 
ſures in their poſſeſſion, - Arfacornini; laſt of all, 
| ſtepped forth, and taking the cup, did not, like 
the reſt, make a libation, (for we never pour 
out the wine, as thinking it an affront to the 
deity,) drank up the whole at one draught, 
and thus ſpake; „Give me, O king, thy 
daughter Mazſea to wife, for I have greater 
riches and poſſeſſions by far than either of theſe.” 
Loeucanor, who well knew that Arſacomas was 
poor, and of no rank in Scythia, ſeemed aſto- 
niſhed, and ſaid, How many herds and wag- 
gons may you be poſſeſſed of? for theſe, I 
| know, are your riches.” I have neither, re- 
| . plied 
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plied Arſacomas, but I have two good and wor- 


thy friends, ſueh as no Scythian can boaſt of 
peſſdes me. They laughed at bim for this 


ſpeech, as if he had been mad or drunk; and 


the next day, Adyrmachus being preferred to 
all the reſt, prepared to en * the beide in- 
to his own country. 
No ſooner was Arſacomas uw HF 
than he acquainted. his two friends how con- 
cop had been treated at the feaſt, 
and laughed at on account of his poverty ; 
« and when, ſaid he, I told them how rich * 


= was in having ſuch friends as you, ſo muc 


more valuable than all their treaſures, the king 
deſpiſed and derided you alſo, and gave his 
daughter to. Adyrmachus, becauſe he had -ten 
golden veſſels, and four-ſcore waggons, and 
many flocks and herds, preferring cattle, trifl- - 
ing cups, and heavy carriages, to men of ho- 
nour and virtue, I am doubly injured; my 
friends, for I love Mazza, and. am not a little 


burt befi des, by.an affront fo publicly given; 


nor do I think you have been better treated 
than myſelf : the i ignominy | reaches to you alſo, 
for, from the moment we entered into the 
great bond of friendſhip, we are one, we muſt 
all rejoice in the ſame good, and be afflicted by | 
the ſame calamity. Not thus far alone, ſub- 
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joined Lonchates, but each of us receives, and 
muſt feel the whole injury which you have fuf. 
fered.“ What then, ſaid Macentes, is to be 
done on this occafion ?”* «© The bufinefs, replied 
Lonchates, muſt be divided between us; I pro- 
miſe, on my part, to bring Arſacomas the head 
of Leucanor ; be it your taſk to ſecure the bride 


for him: be it ſo, and do you, ſays he, Arſaco- 
mas, in the mean time, remain here; and, as we 


muſt expect a ſpeedy war, prepare arms, horſes, 


and men for it: you are a good man, and we 


have many ſervants and dependents ; numbers, 
therefore, I doubt not, will join your caufe, ef- 
pecially if you fit on the bull's hide.” The 
thing was immediately agreed on, Lonchates ſet 
out for the Boſphorus, and Macentes for Mach- 
lina, on horſe-back, whilſt Arſacomas ſtayed at 
home to arm the forces: at length he * on the 
hide. ; 
The cuſtom of fitting on the hide 1 as fol 
lows : if any man is highly injured by another, 
and is unable to revenge himſelf, he facrifices 
an ox, cuts up the fleſh, and drefles it, then 
ſpreading the ſkin on the ground, fits down on 
it with his hands placed behind his back, as if 
chained at the arm: this, with us, is look- 
ed upon as the ſtrongeſt mode of ſupplication. 


Whoever pleaſes then comes, takes a part of the 
oa | fleſh, 


O NAA 
fleſh, and placing his right foot on the hide, 
makes a ſolemn promiſe to aſſiſt him to the ut- 
moſt of his abilities: one to raiſe five horſemen 
with pay and provender, or ſo many foot ready 
armed, ſome ten, and others more, according to 
their rank and fortune, and the pooreſt offers 
his own ſervice. A prodigious multitude is 
| ſometimes thus aſſembled on the hide, and theſe 
* armies are generally firm and invincible, being 
all bound by oath; for, to ſtand upon the hide, 
is always conſidered as the moſt ſolemn obli- 


by gation. In this buſineſs Arſacomas was now 
” deeply engaged, and had got together about five 
; ſet thouſand horſe, and of light-armed, and other | 


foot, near twenty thouſand. 

In the mean time, Lonchates made the beſt 
of his way privately into Boſphorus, and being 
introduced to the king, who was then bufied 

| in ſome affairs of the fate, told him, that he 
was juft arrived with a commiſſion from the 
commonwealth of Scythia, and had, withal, 
ſome matters of importance to communicate to 
him in ſecret, Being deſired by the king im- 
mediately to acquaint him with them; © The 
Scythians, ſaid he, with regard to the former 
part of my embaſly, do, by me, require and in- 
hiſt, that your ſhepherds will not wander over 
into their fields, but keep within the Trachon : 
| „ they 
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you complain of for making incurſions into 


raiſing a great army againſt you; incenſed, [ 
aſked your daughter in marriage. For, theſe 
has already collected together no inconſiderable 


number of forces.” I have heard, replied 
Leucanor, of forces raiſed on the hide, but did 


n 
8 12 


red before him by the elders of Scythia, and 


. 


"aha likewiſe aſſure you, that the ber whom 


your territories, are not authoriſed by the pub- 
lic, and if you ſeize any of them, you may 
puniſh them as they deſerve : this they requeſt- 
ed might be made known to you. I muſt 
now, moreover, acquaint you, that Arſacomas, 
who lately came here on an embaſly, is now 


believe, at the repulſe he met with, when he 


\ ſeven days paſt, he hath ſat on the hide, and 


not know before, that they were deſigned 
againſt me, or that Arſacomas was to be their 
general.“ Againſt you, and you alone, re- 
joined Lonchates, the whole expedition is point- 
ed: but, between ourſelves, Arſacomas is my 
avowed enemy, he cannot bear to ſee me prefer- 


in every thing to be accounted ſuperior to him. 
If, therefore, you will promiſe to give me your 
other daughter Barcetis, (and you will find me 
not unworthy of her,) I will undertake, in 4 
: very:ſhort time, to bring you the head of Ar- 
: facomas.”. *+ You ſhall have her,” . replicd 
E961 rs Me Leuca- 
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Leucanor, who welt knew the cauſe of Arſa- 
comas's reſentment; and was, beſides, greatly 
alarmed, as he always ſtood in fear of a Scy- 
thian army. Swear then, ſaid he, Lonchates, 


that you will ſtand by this agreement, and never 
deny what you have now promiſed.” The king, 
lifting up his hands to heaven, was about to ra- 


tify it by an oath, when Lonchates interrupting 


him, ſaid, Not here, O king, left any ob- 


ſerving us, ſhould ſuſpect the cauſe: let us re- 


tire to the temple of Mars, ſhut the doors after 
us, and ſwear in ſecret; for, if Arſacomas 
ſhould be appriſed of this, he will certainly de- 


ſtroy me before the battle, and he has already 
got a powerful guard to defend him.“ Let 


us then go in, replied the king : do you re- 


treat, and let none follow without my com- 


mand.“ This ſaid, the guards retired, and 


they went together into the temple; when, 


_ * Lonchates with one hand drawing his ſword, 


and with the other ſtopping the mouth of Leu- 
canor, leſt he ſhould cry out, plunged it into 


his breaſt, then cutting off his head, bid it un- 


der 

* Lonchates.} Lonchates and Macentes might, according 
to Lucian's account, be very good and determined friends, 
but they were certainly very bad men, breaking through 


all laws human and divine, that they might fulfil their pro- 


miſe. To ſay the truth, after all the romantic ſtories 
which our author has produced in favour of his Scythian 
N 3 | heroes, 
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they likewiſe aſſure you, that the robbers whom 
you complain of: for making incurſions into 
your territories, are not authoriſed by the pub- 
q lic, and if you  feize any of them, you may 
puniſh them as they deſerve: this they requeſt- 
ed might be made known to you. I muſt 
now, moreover, acquaint you, that Arſacomas, 
who lately came here on an embaſſy, is now 
raiſing a great army againſt you; incenſed, I 
belxxve, at the repulſe he met with, when he 
- aſked your daughter in marriage. For theſe 
\ ſeven days paſt, he hath ſat on the hide, and 
has already collected together no inconſiderable 
number of forces.” I have heard, replied 
Leucanor, of forces raiſed on the hide, but did 
not know before, that they were deſigned 
againſt me, or that Arſacomas was to be their 
general.” © Againſt you, and you alone, re- 
joined Lonthates, the whole expedition is point- 
ed: but, between ourſelves, Arſacomas is my 
. avowed enemy, he cannot bear to ſee me prefer- 
red before him by the elders of Scythia, and 
in every thing to be accounted ſuperior to him. 
If, therefore, you will promiſe to give me your 
other daughter Barcetis, (and you will find me 
- not unworthy of her,) I wall undertake, 10 4 
very ſhort time, to bring you the head of Ar- 
ſacomas. . You ſhall have her,” replied 
Nocke E Leuca- 
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Leucanor, who welt knew the. cauſe of Arſa- 
comas's reſentment, and was, beſides, greatly 
alarmed, as he always ſtood in fear of a Scy- 
thian army. Swear then, ſaid he, Lonchates, 
that you will ſtand by this agreement, and never 
deny what you have now promiſed.” The king, 
lifting up his hands to heaven, was about to ra- 
tify it by an oath, when Lonchates interrupting 
him, ſaid, Not here, O king, leſt any ob- 
ſerving us, ſhould ſuſpect the cauſe: let us re- 
tire to the temple of Mars, ſhut the doors after 
us, and ſwear in ſecret ; for, if Arſacomas 
ſhould be appriſed of this, he will certainly de- 
ſtroy me before the battle, and he has already 
got a powerful guard to defend him.“ Let 
us then go in, replied the king: do you re- 
treat, and let none follow without my com- 


mand.“ This ſaid, the guards retired, and 


they went together into the temple; when, 
* Lonchates with one hand drawing his ſword, 
and with the other ſtopping the mouth of Leu- 
canor, leſt he ſhould cry out, plunged it into 


his breaſt, then cutting off his head, hid it un- 
| der 


Lonc hates. Lonchates and Macentes might, according 
to Lucian's account, be very good and determined friends, 
but they were certainly very bad men, breaking through 
all laws human and divine, that they might fulfil their pro» 
miſe. To ſay the truth, after all the romantic ſtories 
which our author has produced in favour of his Scythian 
N 3 heroes, 
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der hib garment, aud as he eme ont of the 
temple, pretended to be talking with him, and 
as if he had been ſent on ſome errand, and was 
to return thither, He then immediately got 
back to the place where he had left his horſe 
tied, and mounting him, rode off with all ſpeed 
to Scythia, The Boſphorians, who were for a 
Jong time ignorant of the affair, never purſued 
him; and when they came to the knowlege of 
it, were employed in diſputes . the 
ſucceſſion. 

Thus did Lonchates fulfil his promiſe of 
bringing with him the head of Leucanor. Ma. 
centes, who in the courſe of his journey had 
been acquainted with what happened in Boſ. 
| phorus, came to Machylia, and having firſt in- 
formed Adyrmachus of the death of Leucanor, 
thus addreſſed him, The. city (ſaid he), look 
on the king's ſon-in-law as heir to the throne; 
you ſhould haſte, therefore, to ſettle a diſtract- 
ed ſtate, and take poſſeſſion of the kingdom: 
let your wife follow you in the chariot, for the 
light of the king's daughter will conciliate the 
affections of the people. I am myſelf an Ala- 
Heroes, we can only gather from them, that amongſt theſe 

illuſtrious ſavages, friendſhip was at that time, as charity is 
nat preſent amongſt us, the favourite and faſhionable per- 
fection; and that they found it no very difficult taſk to 
practiſe one virtue at the expence of all the reſt, 


nian, 
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nian, and related to her by the mother's ſide; 
for Maſtira, whom Leucanor married, was of 
our family: I come from her brothers, wha 
are now in Alania, and who requeſt you to make 
all poſſible haſte to Boſphorus, leſt the empire 
ſhould devolve to Eubiotus, a baſtard brother of 
Leucanor's, a friend to the Scythians, and our 
avowed enemy.“ Macentes, who ſaid this, had 
greatly the reſemblance of an Alanian, their 
arms, indeed, and language are the ſame with 
ours, and there is only this difference, that the 
Scythians wear longer hair, and he had taken off 
juſt ſo much as would make him more like ene 
of them : they, therefore, gave full credit to 
what he had ſaid, and he paſſed for a near re- 
lation of Maſtira and Mazæa. And now, con- 
tinued he, Adyrmachus, 1 will either accom- 
| pany you to Boſphorus, or ftay here behind, 
and conduct the bride, As you are a relation, 
replied Adyrmachus, you had better remain, 
and come along with her; if you go with me 
you will only add to a number of attendants, 
but if you ſtay to accompany her, your preſence 

will ſupply the place of many: it was accord- 

ogy thus determined, Adyrmachus ſet for- 
„ leaving Mazæa, who was yet a virgin, 
care of Macentes : he put her for that day 
into a carriage, but as ſoon as night came on, 
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he placed her on his own horſe "Ps taken 
care to have another to follow him), then 
mounted himſelf on the ſame ſaddle with her, 
and, inſtead of going on towards Mæotis, turn- 
ed aſide to the Mediterranean, keeping the Mi- 
træan mountains on his right hand, and reſting 
his beautiful charge at proper intervals, reached 
Scythia with her on the third day. His horſe, 
at the end of the journey, after ſtanding a feu 
minutes, fell down and died. Macentes deli- 
vered Mazæa into the hands of Arſacomas; 
there, ſaid he, take her, I have performed my 
promiſe. The lover, ſtruck / beyond meaſure 
with a fight ſo unexpected, and pouring forth 
his thanks in great abundance, “ Ceaſe, ſaid 
Macentes, thus to treat me as a perſon diffe- 
rent from thyſelf; to return thanks to me for 
this, is as if my * right hand were to thank the 
left for healing it when wounded, or ſtroaking 
it when in pain; how ridiculous were it to ſup- 
poſe that, united as our members are, one 
limb performed any thing extraordinary, when 
l it contributed to the uſe and advantage of the 
h V Whole body! ſeeing it acted for its own good, 
.'* Right band.] According to the old age, vu Sn nern, 
the ſentiment here is noble and natural, the image made 


uſe of puts us in mind of Shakſpeare' 8 Lear 


as 


* 
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as being itſelf a * of that which received the | 
benefit. 

Thus ſpoke eee to his Bend udn. 
mas: in the mean time Adyrmachus, apprized 
of the deceit practiſed on him, proceeded not 


on his journey to Boſphorus, for Eubiotus, be- 


ing called in by the Sauromatians, with whom 
he had formerly lived, ſucceeded to the em- 
pire: he returned, therefore to his own country, 
and having got together a large army, made 
an irruption through the mountains into Scy- 
thia: Eubiotus alſo, not long after, invaded 
us, bringing all his Grecians, together with 
the Alani, and Sauromates, making about twen- 
ty thouſand ; the forces of Eubiotus and Adyr- 
machus united, formed together an army, of 
not leſs than ninety thouſand men, a third part 
of which were archers, who fought on horſe- 
back. We, for I was myſelf at that battle, fur- 
niſhing a hundred horſe at my own expence, 
having collected about thirty thouſand forces, 
made head againſt them under Arſacomas ; 
and when we ſaw them advancing, ſent. out a 
party of our horſe to attack them. The battle 
was hardly fought for a long time, till in the 
end our troops began to give way: our pha- 
lanx was broken, and the whole Scythian army 
Cut, as it were, into two parts; ; one of which, 


partly 
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partly ſubdued, ſaved themſelves by a retreat, 
and the Alani did not chooſe to purſue: them; 
the other, which was the ſmaller divifion, 'was 
| ſoon incloſed, and totally ſurrounded by the 
Alani and the Machlinians, who, by their darts 
and arrows, made great flaughter amongſt us. 
Thus locked in on every fide, we were in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, and many laid down their 
arms. Amongſt theſe unfortunate victims, were 
Lonchates and Macentes, who, expoſing them- 
ſelves bravely to every danger, were both wound · 
ed, Lonchates in the thigh, and Macentes in 
the ſhoulder with a fpear, and likewiſe on the 
head by a battle-ax; which being perceived 


by Arſacomas, who was then with us, and who * 


could not bear the thought of deſerting his 
friends, he ſet fpurs to his horſe, and brandiſh- 
ing his ſword, rode fo furiouſly through the ene- 
mies ranks, that the Machlinians, unable to re- 
fiſt his impetuoſity, gave way, and let him paſs 
quite up to them. He recovered the wounded 
heroes, and exhorting them to join him, ruſhed 
"upon Adyrmachus, and with one blow of his 
ſword, clave him in two. On the death of their 
leader, the ſoldiers ſoon turned their backs and 

fled; as did, in a little time after, both the 
Alani and the Grecians. Thus were we once 
more * purſuing and killing numbers, 


WE till 
5 
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** 


till night coming on, put an end to the flaugh- | 


ter. The next day we received ambaſſadors 
from them with terms of peace; the people 
of Boſphorus ſubmitted to pay us double tri- 
bute, the Machlinians offered hoſtages, and the 
Alani, to make us amends for this invaſion, 


promiſed to reduce the Sindians, who had long 


held out againſt us, to obedience. On theſe 
conditions we were prevailed on, in compliance 
with the opinion of Arſacomas and Lonchates, 


who tranſacted the whole affair, to make peace 


with them. Such things, Mneſippus, e 
thians dare to do for their friends. 
Nen e 
A moſt tragical ſtory indeed, Toxaris, and 
bordering on the fabulous. The wind and 
{word you ſwore by, will pardon me, if T really 
think thoſe not much 'to blame, who ſhould 
not believe it. 
T Oo K N A 1 | 
I wiſh, my noble friend, your credulity does 
not proceed from envy. Your want of 'faith, 


however, ſhall not prevent my producing ſome ' 


more actions of the fame kind, which T know 
to have been done by Scythians. 
WW NR EST EE WS 


I beſeech you then, my good man, not to 
be tedious, and long-winded in your diſcourſe, 


that 
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that you would not carry me up and down from 
Scythia to Machlyia, to ere N back 
| ain to wear out my patience. rr mo" 
19 91000 op 101 07. Need 758 4 
Wo are the legiſlator,” and muſt be obeyd 
in every thing, I ſhall, therefore, be as ſhort as 
poſſible in what J ſay, and not n ears 
with my travels for the future iu 

Vou ſhall hear what a friend did: for me, 
whoſe name is Siſinnes. When in ſearch of 
Grecian literature, I left my own country to 
go to Athens, I went by ſea to Amaſtris, this 
city being in my way, and conveniently ſituated 
for thoſe who come from Scythia, and not far 
from Carambis. Siſinnes, who had been my 
companion from a child, accompanied me thi - 
ther. We immediately looked out for a lodg- 
ing near the harbour, and removing our bundles 
do it out of the ſhip, without ſuſpecting any miſ- 
| chief, left them there, and went to the market- 
place. In the mean time, ſome thieves broke 
open our trunks, and ſtole out every thing we 
had, not leaving ſo much as would ſerve us 
even for one day. When we came back, and 
heard what had happened, we knew not what 
to do; publicly to accuſe the neighbours, who 
were very numerous, or the maſter of the houſe, 
we did not think adviſeable: to give it out 
that 
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that we were robbed of; fourſcore Thi 2 
quantity of cloaths, bedding, and other things, 
would only have made us appear to the popu- 
| lace as cheats and impoſtors. | Thus ſtripped 
of every thing in a ſtrange country, we were 
much at a loſs how to act: for my own part, 
I was rather for making an end of ourſelves at 
once, than ſubmitting to any thing mean ot 
baſe for a ſubſiſtence; but Siſinnes begged 1 
would, on no account, do any ſuch thing; and 
endeayoured to conſole me, by ſaying, he had 
thought on a method to procure victuals for us. 
He hired himſelf as a porter, to carry wood 
from the harbour, and with the money bought 
us ſome proviſion. Next morning, as he was 
walking in the forum, he ſaw a proceſſion of 
well- made, noble, youths; theſe, | he. under- 
ſtood, were to fight as gladiators for a conſi- 
derable ſum of money in three days after. As 
ſoon as he had learned this, he came to me, and 
ſaid, “ Toxaris, no longer complain of being 
poor, for in three days time I will make you 
rich.“ During the interval, we made what 
ſhift we could to live, and the appointed time 
for this ſpectacle now approaching, we reſorted 
to it. He had led me there, indeed, as to'a 
Grecian fight, which bad ſomething new and 
extraordinary in it. We ſat down in the theatre, 
| and 
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and firſt ſaw ſeveral wild beaſts hunted by dogs, 


wounded with ſpears, and then ſet on to fight 
with ſome men, who we ſuppoſed were male. 


factors: the gladiators then came on the ſtage, 


and the crier bringing on a tall luſty youth, 


proclaimed, that if any man would fight with 


him, he ſhould come forth, and as a reward, he 
ſhould receive ten thoufand drachmas. Upon 
this, Siſinnes got up, and leaping into the 
middle of the theatre, declared himſelf ready 
to fight, demanded the arms, and receiving the 


money, brought it to me; “ Toxaris, faid he, 


if I conquer, we ſhall have enough to live on, 
and will go away together; if I fall, you will 


\ bury me, and return to Scythla.“ He then 


took the arms, and put on every thing but the 


| helmet, choofing to fight with his head bare. 
At the firſt onſet he was dreadfully wounded, 


having his knee cut with a hooked ſword, and 


bleeding plentifully, I perceived it, and was 


almoſt dead with fear. He ruſhed, however, | 


on his adverſary, whom he obſerved coming on 


with great impetuoſity, and ſtruck him on the 


| breaſt with ſuch force, that he fell down at his 
feet. Siſinnes was, himſelf, ſo weak with the 


wound he had received, that he almoſt fainted 


us he ſtood over his dead foe, and ſeemed 2 | 


expiring. 1 ran to, raiſed up, and comforted 


= | 
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him; as Won as he was declared conqueror,' I 
took him in my arms, and carried him home 
with me. By degrees, with great care, he at 
length recovered, and is now in Seythia; hav- 
ing married my ſiſter, * he is ilk ame | 
of the wound. 

This, Mnefippus, was PAP TIED in Alania, or 
amongſt the Machlinians, fo that it doth not 
| ſtand in need of witneſſes, nor can the truth of 
ir be called in queſtion; as there are many 
Amaſtrians now alive, who remember the com- 
bat of Siſinnes. 5 

I wilt now give you for my ffch n the 
ſtory of Abanchas, and then I have done. This 
man came ſome time ago into a city of the Bo- 
ryſthenes, with a wife whom he was extremely 
fond of, and two children, one a boy then at 
the breaſt, the other a girl about ſeven years of 
age. He was accompanied by his old friend 
| Gyndanes, who was lame from a wound in his 
thigh that he received in reſiſting ſome robbers 
on their journey, and which was fo painful, 
that he was not able to ſtand. It happened, 
that they were lodged at the upper part of the 
houſe, and in the middle of the night, whilſt 
they were all aſleep, a great fire-broke out, and 
the whole houſe was ſurrounded by the flames. 
Abanchas being awakened, left his children 

who 
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6 as Gyndanes. 
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who were crying round him, and puſhing away 
his wife who had laid hold of him, adviſed her 


to ſhift as well as ſhe could for herſelf; and 
taking his friend on his ſhoulders, made the beſt 


of his way out, eſcaping at that part of the 
building, where the fire was leaſt: fierce : the 


woman followed with the infant in her arms, 


and the girl after her: half - burned herſelf, | 


_ the let the boy fall, and, together with the girl, 
with great difficulty got through the flames, at 
the peril of her life. When Abanchas was 


afterwards reproached for leaving his“ wife and 


children, and carrying out Gyndanes, © I may 


eaſily get more children, ſaid he, and it is un- 


certain whether thoſe I had would turn out good 


or bad, but I ſhould not eaſily and ſuch another 

I have now, Mneſippus, out of many ex- 
amples which I could have produced, ſelected 
five only : it is now time to decide whether my 
hand or your tongue is to be cut off. Who 
ſhall determine this point? 


* e and ae This fory: it t muſt be acknow- 
leged, though it may redound to the honour of Abanchas, 


with regard to the delicacy of his friendſhip, gives us but 


a very moderate idea of bis conjugal affection; nor does it, 
indeed, pay any great compliment to the ladies, who will 
be pleaſed, however, to remember, that this was a Scy- 
THIAN, and not an ENGLISH huſband. Fe 
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'Nobodps for we never fixed on any arbitra- 
tor. What are we to do then? ſince at preſent 
we have only aimed our darts at random, and 
at no particular mark, let us chooſe an umpire, 
and produce other examples before him; then 
the vanquiſhed muſt: ſuffer, and I muſt loſe 
my tongue, or you your hand. But if, after 
all, this appears rather ſavage and uncourteous, 
fince you on your part ſeem to have the higheſt 
opinion of true friendſhip, and ] on mine hold 
nothing to be more great and noble; why 
ſhould we not, ourſelves, agree from this mo- 
ment to be friends, and to continue fo : thus 
ſhall we both remain conquerors, both enjoying 
the greateſt rewards ; inſtead of one tongue, 
and one hand, thus ſhall each of us poſſeſs two, 
four eyes, four feet, and every thing double. 
The painters, we know, repreſent Geryon, as 
a man with three heads, and fix hands; what 
was this, but three friends acting always to- 
gether, and joined in one! 
VV 
You ſay right, and it ſhall be ſo. 
nm. EFT YT 
We want no“ ſword, my Toxaris, to con- 


* Sword.) Alluding to the method mentioned by Tox- 
arts, of contracting friendſhips. 


Vol. III. — | firm 
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firm this friendſhip ; our taſte for the ſame 
pleaſures, and this our conteſt, will bind it faſter 
than the bloody cup you drank of; the baun 
and not the oath muſt ratify it. 
T R 87 
I approve your ſentiments ; henceforth, ils. 
fore, be we friends, and gueſts, whilſt I re- 


main in Greece, and when you come to N 


thia. | 
MNESI1PP U Ss. 


And know, I would not grudge to take a 
much longer journey, were I ſure to find ſuch 
friends as you have deſcribed to me. 


TY 


"i. 


Lucian's Aſs has, o ds him juſtice, a good deal 

of Mirth and Entertainment about him, bur, as 
it is the Nature ofthe Beaft to be ſometimes lewd 
and ſkittiſh, I was obliged (to nſe bis own 
Phraſe), to dock him a little, before he could be 
properly introduced to modeſt Company. Curtailed, 
however, as he is, the Reader will find him uo 
diſagreeable Companion. The Golden Aſs of 
Apuleius, un out to an immoderate Length, 
is apparently founded on the Idea of this Meta- 
 morphoſis, which has likewiſe fuggefted a Number 
of Adventures of the like Nature 10 feveral modern 
IWriters, 1 5 be N 


7 


OT many years ago I had occafion to go 
into Theſſaly, to ſettle ſome acounts of 
my father's with a perſon who lived there, I 
had a horſe to carry my baggage, and one ſer- 
vant to attend me: in this manner we jogged 
on, and, as it happened, met with fome people 
going to Hypata, whom we joined company 
with; and after a long journey, through a very 
diſagreeable road, got very near to the city, 
when I aſked our companions, who were natives 
"Ga of 
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of Theflaly, whether they were acquainted with 
one Hipparchus, who lived there, as I had let- 
ters of recommendation to him, and was to 
lodge in his houſe : they ſaid they knew him 
very well, told me whereaboyts he lived, that 
he was very rich, and had nobody with him but 
a wife, and one ſervant maid ; for he was ex- 
tremely covetous. When we came into the 
city, they directed me to his habitation, where 
I found a little garden, and a tolerable looking 
houſe: my fellow-travellers took their leave, 
and I knocked at the door: after making me 
wait ſome time, a girl came out; I aſked whe- 
ther Hipparchus was within: * Yes, faid ſhe; 
who are you, and what do you want with him?” 
4 J have letters, replied I, from Decrianus, the 
Sophiſt.“ ce Stay here, ſaid ſhe, till I come 
back; and ſhut the door upon me: ſhe re- 
turned, however, in a ſhort time, and defired 
me to walk in. I did ſo, ſaluted Hipparchus, 
and gave him my letters: he and his wife were 
Juſt ſet down, on a very ſmall couch, as if to 
ſupper, though I obſerved there was nothing 
upon the table: he read my letters, Decria- 
nus, ſays he, is one of the beſt of Grecians, 
for/chus ſending his friends to me without cere- 
mony: you ſee, Lucius, I have but a ſmall 
houſe, it is big enough, however, to entertain 

| {1 a gueſt, 
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a gueſt, and your company, if you can put 
up with it, will make it a great one. He then, 
calling the maid, Go, ſaid he, ſhew my 
friend his bed-chamber, put his things into it, 
and then conduct him to the bath; for he 
comes à great Way, and muſt be fatigued.“ 
Palæſtra, upon this, immediately ſhewed me to 


my room: 4 You, ſaid ſhe, muſt ſleep in this 


bed, I ſhall make up a couch for your boy 


_ cloſe to you, and will get him a pillow :* ſay⸗ 


ing this, ſhe led us to the bath, where we 
waſhed ourſelves, and gave her ſome money to 


get provender for our horſes. We then went 


back into the houſe, where Hipparchus, em- 
bracing me, defired me to fit down by him: 
the ſupper was by no means a ſcanty one, and 
the wine ſweet and very old: after ſupper we 
drank and chatted, and ſpending the evening in 
a chearful and hoſpitable manner, went to bed. 
The next day he aſked me to what place I was 
going, and whether I meant to continue there, 
I told him I was on my journey to Lariſſa, 
where I propoſed to ſtay four or five days: this, 
however, was only a pretence, for | meant to 
remain where I was, in hopes of meeting ſome 
woman ſkilled in the magic art, or ſeeing a man 
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fly, or turned into ſtone, or, in ſhort, ſotne nk 


racle or other of that kind : with this view I tra- 


verſed the eity, not knowing at the ſame time 


how or where to enquire about it. I rambted 


round, notwithſtanding, and, as I was going 


along, I 'obferved a woman, young, and, 38 1 


imagined, of good rank and condition, being 
well drefled, and with ſeveral ſervants after her. 
She came up to, and ſaluted me: I returned 


the civility : ſhe then addrefled herſelf to me, 


„% My name, ſaid the, is Abræa, a particulat 
friend of your mother” s, I love her children as 
dearly as my own ; why, my ſon, would not you 
come and live with me? c That, replied I, 2 


| ſhould be glad to do, but know not how I can 


leave my friend, whom I have no reaſon to 


complain of; my heart, however, ſhall be with 
| you, though I cannot.” “ And where do you 
| lodge?” faid ſhe. «With Hipparchus, faid J.“ 


e What, with that miſer !“ c Call him not ſo, 
T beg you, ſaid I, my good mother, for to me 
he has behaved nobly, and with the greateſt 
generofity, inſomuch that I have more reaſon 
to blame him for extravagance,” She ſmiled, 


and laying hold of my hand, 4 Beware, ſaid the, 
of 9 wife of n ſhe is a great magi- 


A | . cian, 
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cian, and withal eaſts a wanton eye on every 
young man that comes in her way : if he does 
not behave as ſſie would wiſh; tht Makes uſe 
of her art to revenge herſelf on him: ſhe has 
turned ſome into beaſts; and entirely made an 
end of others. You ate a young man, my ſony 
and handſorne enough to pleaſe any woman, and 
a ſtranger beſides, who, in this country, is 
thought but ſlightly of.“ Hearing this, and 
finding that what I was in ſearch of might be 
had at home, I paid no more attention to my 
mother's friend; but as I returned back, enter- 
tained myſelf with theſe reflections, If thou 
art ſo fond of ſights, Lucius, why doſt not thou 
procure them for thyſelf, and wiſely think on 
ſome ſcheme for that purpoſe? Make up to the * 
maid Palæſtra, keeping as far off as you can 

from your friend's wife; if you can get poſſeſ. 
fion of her, you may eaſily learn what you 
pleaſe; ſervants always know what theit maſters 
and miſtreſſes do, either good er: bad? mind 
this, and go about it immediately.“ © Thus par- 
lying with myſelf, I came into the houſe; nei - 
ther Hipparchus nor his wife were at home; 
Palzſtra ſtood by the fire-fide, getting ſupper 
ready for us. I took occafion from this to be- 
gin * her. How charmingly, faid I, my 
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pretty Paleſtra, do thoſe pretty & fingers of 
your's turn and toſs that haſh about; happy 
ſhould I be to be ſo handled by them.“ 6 If 
you value your life, replied ſhe, (for ſhe was a 
ſmart, and lovely wench),. keep off, for I am 
full of fire and ſmoke; if you do but touch me, 
I-fhall burn you in ſuch ,a, manner, that the 
god of phyfic himſelf will not be able to heal 
your wound: nobody can cure you but myſelf, 
and what is more extraordinary, 1 ſhall, only 
increaſe your diſorder, and the pleaſing remedy 
itſelf will always give you pain; you will not 
eaſily get over it, I aſſure you: you ſmile, 1 
perceive; but I am a true 4 cooker of men, 
that is to ſay; I not only dreſs and prepare ſuch 
vile eatables as theſe, but that great creature, 
called man, I kill, and cut in pieces, aye, and 
devour him too, heart and all.“ 6 I find it fo, 
indeed, replied I, for even before I came near, 
you not only burned, but abſolutely threẽ me 
into the fire: the flames, though I did not ſee 


them, have already conſumed me; and yet 1 


Fingers, &c.) Here the aſs, as I obſerved in the ar- 
gument, is a little friſky ; I have, therefore, given him a 
ſmall check, as the learned reader will ſee by turning to- the 
original. This being one of the paſſages where a free and 
modeſt is rather better than a ſtrict and literal tranſlation. 
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| have never done you any injury: cure me, by 
the gods I intreat you, cure me with that 
ſweet bitter medicine vhich you talked of: Iam 
flain already, flea and dreſs me as you pleaſe” 
At this ſhe burſt into aloud, delightful laugh: 
from that moment ſhe was mine, and we agreed, 
that when ſhe had put her her maſter and miſ- 
treſs to bed; ſhe ſhould ſteal up to my chamber. 
At length, Hipparchus returning home, we 
bathed, and went to ſupper, talked, and drank 
plentifully: I pretended drowſineſs, and re- 
tired, in hopes of ſeeing the charming Palæſtra, 
who kept her word with me, and made me ſo 
happy #.; #+ #,.#! oF :--® wr ui . 
that I almoſt: forgot my journey to Larifla, ad 
the buſineſs Which 1, came about: deſirous, 
however, before we parted of getting ſame! in» 
telligence concerning this matter, . My dear 
Palæſtra, ſaid I to her, cannot you ſome day or 
other ſhew me your miſtreſs, practiſing her ma- 
gic, and transforming herſelf into ſomething 
or other, for it is a fight which I much long 
for; or rather, if you know any tricks of this 
kind yourſelf, ſhew- me ſome, and it will be 
the ſame thing, as I may judge of one by the 
other: I make no doubt but you alſo are well 
Killed in the art, as I, know, indeed, by ex; 


perience, 
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perience, for never before did T eaſt an eye of 
love on any woman, and they uſed to ſay I was 
as hard as adamant, but you ſoon made a caps 
tive of me, and ſubdued my very ſoul,” 
« Leave off your jokes, replied Palæſtra, for 
where is the magie that can create love, that 
maſter of every art? No, by your dear ſelf! 
ſwear, 1 know nothing of it; I am totally illite· 
rate, and my miſtreſs is to the laſt degree jealous 
with regard to her art: if J have an opportu- 
nity, however, I will endeavour to ſhew her to 
you whilſt ſhe is about ſome transformation.” 
This was accordingly agreed upon, and in a 
few days after ſhe brought me word that her 
miſtreſs intended very ſoon to turn herſelf into 
a bird, and fly off to her lover: Now then, 
ſaid I, is the time to ſatisfy the longing of your 
poor petitioner.” «© Never fear,“ replied Pa- 
leſtra; and, accordingly, in the evening, the led 
me towards her miſtreſs's bed-chamber, and 
bade me look through a. crevice in the door, 
and ſee what was going forward. There did! 
behold a woman, who firſt undreſſed herſelf, 
and then putting two grains of incenſe into the 
flame of the lamp, repeated certain words, a8 
if talk ing to it, after which ſhe opened à large 


drawer, that had ſeveral boxes in it, and out 
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of one of them took ſomething, what it was | 
could not tell, but it looked like an ointment * 
with this, beginning from her'toe-nails, the rub- 
bed herſelf all over, when immediately wings | 
ſpread themſelves out on each fide of her, her 
noſe grew hard and crooked, ſhe had every 
thing, in ſhort, all over her Hke a bird, and be- 
came a complete owl: as ſoon as the ſaw her- 
ſelf thus feathered, ſhe ſet up a horrible ſereech, 

as theſe birds do, and flew out at the window. 
For my part, 1 looked upon it as a dream, and 
rubbed my eyes, not knowing whether I was 
aſleep or awake, and when at length I found 
that it was a real fact, 1 begged Palæſtra would 
let me have ſome wings too, and, anointing 

me with ſome of the ſame omtment, permit me 
do fly a little: as I wanted much to try whe- 
ther, when I had quitted the ſhape of a many; 
L ſhould have the underſtanding only of. a bird. 
She took the firſt opportunity, therefore, of 
opening the chamber door privately, and took 
out the box: I undreſſed as faſt as poſſible, 
and anointed myſelf all over: when, lo, to my 
great mortification, I was not turned into a 
bird, but on a ſudden a tail ſtuck out behind 
me, my fingers vaniſhed, and of all my nails 
only four remained, which were changed into 


* 


hoofs; 
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hoofs; my hands and feet reſembled thoſe of 2 


| beaſt, I had a large face, with long ears, and 


viewing myſelf all round, perceived that I was 
metamorphoſed into an aſs; my human voice 
was entirely gone, ſo that I could no longer 
converſe with Palæſtra, and all 1 could do was 
to ſtretch out my lips, look miſerable, and as 
well as I could, accuſed her for making an aſs 2 
inſtead of a bird of me. Wretch that I am, 
cried ſhe, beating herſelf with both her hands, 
what have I done! in my hurry I miſtook the 
box, for they were both alike, and miſſed that 
which makes the wings; but be not uneaſy, 
my dear, for thi s may be eafily remedied : if you 
only eat ſome roſes, you may at any time ſhake 
off the beaſt, and give me my lover again: but 
continue an aſs, I beſeech you, for this night 
only, and to-morrow morning, early, 1 will 
bring ſome roſes, that ſhall ſet you right.” An 
aſs, therefore, I remained to all intents and pur- 
poſes, ſaving that in ſenſe and underftanding 1 
was ſtill a man, and the true Ow _ 
dumb. 

Not a little diſpteaſed, tert heel at t Palzſira 
for her miſtake, I bit my lips in filence, and 
made the beſt of my way to the ſtable, where 
my own horſe ſtood, and an aſs belonging to 


Hipparchus : : as ſoon as they ſaw me come in, 
being 
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being afraid 1 ſhould take part of their: hay, 
they bent down their ears, and ſeemed deter- 
mined that their heels ſhould revenge the cauſe 
of their bellies, which I perceiving, got as far 
as I could from the manger, and laughed at 
them: though my laugh was nothing but a 
bray. I ſaid to myſelf, © What a fooliſh cu- 
riofity was this of mine! if a wolf now, or ſome 
other wild beaſt ſhould break in, though I have 
done no harm, there would be an end of me.” 
Whilſt I was making theſe reflections, little did 
I think of the misfortune that was juſt coming 
upon me : for in the middle of the night, when 
all were filent and aſleep, a dreadful noiſe was 
heard on the outſide of the wall, as if ſomebody 
was breaking in; and ſo it proved, for in a 
ſhort time there was a great gap in it, big 
enough for a man to enter at: ſomebody ſoon 
came in, and another followed him, and then 
ſeveral more, all armed with ſwords. They had 
bound Hipparchus, Palæſtra, and my ſervant, 
in their beds, ranſacked the whole houſe, and 
were now carrying off the money, cloaths, and 
furniture, When they had got it all together, 
they took me, the other aſs, and the horſe, and 
putting on our pack-ſaddles, placed the bag- 
gage on our backs: with this heavy burthen 
they drove us on, 1 us with ſticks through 


the 
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the mountains and by-paths, that they might 
not be diſcovered. What became of the other 
beafts I know not, but for myſelf, having no 
ſhoes on, and not uſed to travel over ſharp- 
pointed rocks, and with fuch a weight, I was 
half. dead: often did I ftumble, though not 
ſuffered to fall, as there was ſomebody always 
bebind me, with a good ſtick to keep me up. I 
tried often to cry out, O maſter,” but could 
only bray : the O, indeed, came out, and made 
noiſe enough ; but Maſter would not follow: 
even for this I was bandſomely cudgef'-1, for 
fear my braying ſhould diſcover them: percejv- | 
ing, therefore, that I could not cry out as 
ought, I determined to jog on in — and 
ſave my carcaſe. | 

It was now day-light, and we Fs paſſe 
over ſeveral mountains: they had tied the 
bridle, however, over our mouths, that we might 
not loſe our time in feeding as we went along; 
an aſs, therefore, I was obliged ſtill ta remain. 
About the middle of the day we were turned in- 
to a ſtable, belonging to ſome of their brethren, 
ſuch at leaſt, by their behaviour, we imagined 
them to be, for they ſaluted them, invited 
them to dinner, and ordered us ſome barley : 
the reſt of us fell to, but as I had never been 


uſed to raw barley, though I was almoſt fa- 
' miſhed, 
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miſhed, I could not taſte it, but looked about 
me for ſomething elſe, when, bebind the ſtable, 
1 ſpyed out a garden, with a good many fine 
herbs in it, and above them, ſomething which 1 
took for roſes: immediately, unobſerved by the 
men who were employed within at dinner, I gat 
into the garden, partly to fill my belly with 
the raw herbs, and partly for the ſake of the 
roſes, which I thought, if I could lay hold on, 
I might have a chance of being a man again, /I 
fell upon the lettuces, radiſhes, and: parſley, 
and feaſted as long as I could ſtuff; but as for 
the roſes, they proved not to be real ones, but 
what they call the“ laurel- roſe: woe be to the 
horſe or aſs that feeds on ſuch, for if they taſte 
of it, they die immediately. The gardener, 
chancing to ſpy me out, came into the garden, 
and perceiving what deſtruction I had made 
of his potherbs, even, juſt as the F thief-deteſt- 
ing conſtable lays hold on the culprit, ſeized 
on, and belaboured me with a large club, ſpar- 
ing neither ſides nor thighs, ſlit my ears, and 
tore my face: I grew out of all patience, and 
lifting up my heels, laid him flat on the ground, 
and fled towards the mountain : as he ſaw me 


* Laurel-roſe.) The rhododendron, a poiſonous plant. | 
+ Tg ging OY Greek, qe e | 
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going off; he cried out, and bade them fot the 
dogs at me; for there were a number of them 
hard by, very large, fierce, and fit to fight with 
bears. I concluded that if they laid bold on, 
they would tear me in pieces, and deeming it, 
as they ſay, better to run backward: than not 
to run well, I returned as faft as I could to the 
ſtable: they called off, and tied up the dogs, 
but perſecuted me themſelves with ſtick and 
ſtaves, till I fairly gave up all the herbs that I 
had ſwallowed. It was now time for vs to ſet out 
again, when they loaded me with the greateſt 
part of their ſtolen treaſures : weighed down as 
1 was by the burthen, with my hoofs worn 
away by the road, and quite deſponding, I had 
reſolved to lay me down, and, let them beat 
me ever ſo much, not to riſe up again ; ſatisfied 
that I ſhould profit by this reſolution, and 
imagining, that, overcome at laſt by my obſti- 
nacy, they would divide the burthen between 
the horſe and the other aſs, and leave me to be 
devoured by the wolves. Some malicious dæ- 
mon, however, was apprized of my reſolution, 
and counter- acted it: for, the other aſs, pro- 
bably with the ſame deſign, fell down in the 
road; they would fain have prevailed on him, 
by repeated blows to get up again, but finding 
it Fas to no purpoſe, and that he laid like a 
ſtone, 
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ſtone, entirely Knocked up, concluding at laſt | 
that they laboured i in vain, and that it was only 
lofing time to wait any longer on a dead aſs: 
they divided all his load between me and the 
horſe, then taking my fellow-priſoner, and fel- 
low-labourer, they threw him down a precipice, 
and he died immediately. Secing, by the fate 


of my companion, what my former reſolutions 
- would have brought me to, 1 determined to bear 


my preſent misfortunes with patience, and to 
puſh on boldly, in hopes. that I might one day 
light on ſome. roſes, and recover myſelf: I 
heard, beſides, from the + robbers, that we 


had not far to go, and that the cattle would 


ſoon be releaſed we ran for joy, and got 
home that very evening. There we found an 
old woman, fitting by a large fire, who took 
all the baggage, and put it up for them; they 
aked her why ſhe ſat there, and did not get 
the ſupper ready ; it is all ready, ſaid ſhe, there 
is bread, and good old wine, and ſome fleſh of 
wild beaſts for you; every thing in order. 
They thanked the old woman, pulled off their 


cloaths, anointed themſelves at the fire, and 


Robbers.] The cave ſcene, amongſt the robbers it Git 


| Blas, ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by this paſſage, though 


the French author, it muſt be n e _ 3 
* on the original. | 
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as ſhe had a cauldron of hot water ready, N 


ed it out, and uſed it as a temporary. bath on 


the occafion. In a little time after, there ar 
rived ſeveral young men, with gold and filver, 


and men's and women's apparel, of various 


kinds; theſe were all brought into the com- 
mon ſtock, and depoſited here. The men 
bathed : Alter this, there was a magnificent 
ſupper, and a long converſation amongſt the 
ruffians. The old woman provided barley for 
me and the horſe, who made all the haſte he 
could to devour it, as fearing I ſhould come 
in for a dinner with him. I never touched it, 
but whenever the old woman turned her back, 
got to the bread which was in the houſe, and 
eat it. Next day they all went out on their 
buſineſs, leaving me with the old woman, and 
one young fellow. I lamented the ſtrict con- 
finement ; ; for though I could have eafily got 
away from the old woman, the young man was 


very ſtout, and looked formidable, ſtanding al- 


ways at the gate with a ſword in his hand. 


About three days after, in the middle of the 


night, the robbers came back, bringing no- 
thing along with them but a young and beau- 
tiful virgin in tears, with her hair diſhevelled, 

and garments almoſt torn off her : they brought 


her in, defired her not to be frightened, and 
4 ordered 


F * 
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ordered the old woman to ftay with and take 


care of ber. The girl would neither eat nor 


drink, but wept, and tore her hair in ſuch a 
manner, that even I, who was ſtanding at the 
manger, could not help ſhedding tears with 
her. The robbers went to ſupper in an outer 
room. Towards morning, one of their ſpies, 
jhoſe buſineſs it was to look out ſharp for the 
crew, came to give them notice, that a ſtranger 


who had a great deal of money with him, was 


to paſs by that way. As ſoon as they heard 
this, they roſe immediately, took their arms, 
and ſaddled both me and the horſe, to go along 
with them, As I knew I was going to a battle, 
bung behind, and went on very ſlowly, but 
was ſoon made to mend my pace with a good 
club, When we came to the place where the 
ſtranger was to paſs, the robbers all ruſhed upon 
the carriage, flew him and his ſervants, and put 
all the booty which they got of great value, 
upon the horſe and me, hiding the reſt of 
their ſpoil in the wood. Thus loadeg, we were 
returning home, when beſides, being beaten 
and banged about, I ſtruck my hoof againſt a 
ſharp ſtone, which wounded me ſo terribly, 
that I went lame almoſt all the reſt of the jour- 
ney, They cried out, © What do we keep this 
als for, that is always ſtumbling, let us get 
0 0 1 
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rid of ſuch an ill-omen'd beaſt.” <© Aye, ſays 
another, let us throw him down headlong, by 
way of an expiatory offering for the company,” 
They ſeemed then to come round me. for that 
purpoſe; but hearing what they were about, 
I put on, and thought no more of my wound, 
the fear of death taking away my ſenſe of pain. 
When we got back to the inn, they took off 


our burthens, lodged them ſafe, and went in to 


ſupper; but night coming on, they ſallied forth 
again to take care of the baggage which they 


had left behind. There is no occafion, ſaid 
one of them, to take that lame aſs with us, be 


can be of no ſervice; therefore, ſome of us muſt 


carry part of the burthens, and the horſe the 
reſt.” They took the horſe, and went off: it 


was a bright moon-light night. And why 
now, Lucius, ſaid I to myſelf, ſhould I then 


_ Nay here for vulturs and the offspring of vul- 


turs to devour me? you heard what the thieves 
ſaid about you, why would you chooſe to be 
thrown down a precipice ? it is night, and the 
moon ſhines, there is nobody here, fly off, and 
fave thyſelf from theſe murtherers,” Whilſt | 
was making theſe reflections, I perceived | | 
was quite looſe, for the bridle hung up juſt by 
me; this encouraged me, and I ran out of the 
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ſtable as faſt as I could; the old woman obſerve ' 
ing that I was marching off, caught hold of my 
tail, and hung by it. Thrice, worthy, - thought 
I, ſhould I be of the precipice, or any other | 
death, ſhould I ſuffer myſelf to be taken by an 
old woman, and away I dragged her after me: 
ſhe cried out for affiſtance on the young captive 
within, who coming out, and ſeeing the old wo- 
man hanging like an aſs's tail, immediately con- 
ceived a moſt noble deſign, and worthy of a deſ- 
perate heroine, ſhe jumped up, and ſeated -her- 
ſelf upon me. I, partly from the hopes of eſ- 
caping, and partly. to oblige my young rider, 
galloped off with all the ſpeed of a horſe, leav- 
ing the old woman behind us. The virgin put 
up her prayers to the gods that ſhe might get 
off ſafe; and, addreſſing herſelf ro me, If, 
ſays ſhe, my lovely creature, you will carry me 
to my father's houſe, I will ſet you free from all 
labour far the future, and you ſhall have as 
much barley as you can eat every day for your 
dinner.” Thus encouraged, both by the hopes 
of eſcaping from the ruffians, and the advan- 
tages I expected hy ſaving my young miſtreſs, 
| ran away nimbly, without. « ever thinking of 
my lame foot, 
Coming at length to a place where the road 
divided, we ſpied the robbers, who had ſeen us 
F 3 at 
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and now ruſhed upon us; they ſeized on the 
poor girl; “ So, ſaid they, fair virgin, why 
would you leave us ſo ſuddenly, were you 
afraid of & ghoſts ? but come, you muſt go back 
with us, we will reftore you to your friends,” 
This they ſaid with a Sardonic ſmile, and 
then turned me back. I began immediately 
to recollect my wounded hoof, and went lame. 


4 Oho, ſaid one of them, now you are taken, 


you are lame, but when you wanted to ge 
away, you were as nimble as a horſe, and as 
briſk as a bird.” Saying. this, he laid on me 
with a large ſtick, which made a freſh wound in 
my thigh. When we came home, we found 
the old woman hanging from a part of the rock, 
afraid, probably, of her maſters” anger, on ac- 


count of the young woman's eſcape ; the had 


put a rope round her neck, and diſpatched 
herſelf. The robbers admired her fidelity, and 
without farther ceremony, threw her, rope and 


* Ghoſts. ] Gr. Ta Oath rcs 


+ Sardonic.] In the ifland of Sande, ſays the Greek 
ſcholiaſt, on this paſſage, grows an herb reſembling parſley, 
(probably hemlock,) which, whoever taſtes of, falls into 
a fit of immoderate laughter, and dies. Whence aroſe this 
proverbial expreſſion of a Sardonic laugh, to fignify a male- 


volent exultation, portending misforrune, miſery, and death. 
See . and — | | | 


all, 
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all, down the precipic They Heß tek the 
virgm, bound her faſt, i locked her up in 
the houſe, after which, they went to ſupper, 
and carouſed plencifully : they then entered in- 
to a confultation about their fair priſoner. 
„ What ſhall we dd, Tays one of them, with 
this run-away 2” © 4 What tld do better, 
ſays another, than ſend her aftet the old woman, 
ſhe has done us all the miſchief the could, and 
had like to have ſpoiled our whole bufinefs: - 
You muſt very well know, my friends, that if 
ſhe had once got home, not one of us would 
have been left- alive; fot the enemy would 
have made head apainſt us, and we ſhould 
have been all taken. Let us, therefore, be 
revenged on her; if we throw her down the 
precipice, ſhe will die too eafily, let us think 
on ſome bitter, lingering death, that ſhe may 
be firſt tortured, and afterwards: expire by de- 
orees.” I have thought dn a method, ſays 
another, which I am ſure you will approve; 
we muſt deftroy that lazy aſs, not only for 
| ſhamming lame, but for aiding and abetting 
her in her flight; to-morrow. morning, there- 
fore, we will kill him, take out his bowels, and 
low her up in the inſide of him, with her head 
juſt out to prevent ſuffocation, and her_body 
within his; we may then leave them both, as 
| + | afreſh 
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a freſh meal for the vulturs. You, will fee 


| what an excellent torture this will be, to be 


ſhut up in a dead aſs, to be burned up in the 
heat of ſummer, in the inſide of a beaſt; dying 
with hunger, and not able to procure any other 
means of death; to be eat up with worms, and 
ſuffer the ſtench of the carcaſe; to have the 
vulturs, after they have got through him, prey- 
ing upon her even whilſt ſhe is alive; I need 
not ſay what a puniſhment this will be.“ 
This admirable ſcheme was received "HEY chats 
with the higheſt approbation. I lamented, as 
you'may ſuppoſe, my inevitable fate ; not only 
that I was to be killed, but, even after death, 
not ſuffered to lie peaceably down, but con- 
demned to be a ſepulchre for the unhappy Vir- 


It was now FR EN” when, on a ſudden, 
there ruſhed in upon us a band of ſoldiers, 
who had been ſent to take up the robbers; all of 
whom they immediately bound, in order to 
carry them before the governor, Amongſt 
our deliverers was a young man, beloved by, 


and who was ſoon to be married to the beaute- 
ous captive; he it was, it ſeems, who had traced 


out, and directed them to the habitation of the 
ruffians. He took the virgin, placed her on 
"6 my 


my back, and accompanied her home, The 
villagers ſaw. us afar off as we were returning, 
and #fily gueſſed at our ſucceſs.) I took care, 
indeed, to proclaim the glad tidings to them 


with a loud bray; they ran out to ſalute us, and 


conducted us in with many congratulations. 


The virgin, who conſidered me as the part- 


ner of her captivity and of her flight, and withal, 
as one who had been in danger of death along 


with her, paid every poſſible attention to me; 
I had my large meaſure of barley, and as much 


hay as would have ſerved a camel; I curſed Pa- 


læſtra for turning mie into an aſs, inſtead of 4 
dog, for then I might have ran, as I ſaw many 


of them do, into the kitchen, and taſted of all 


the dainties which we generally meet with at a 


rich wedding. A few days after the nuptials, 
my young miſtreſs, to make me amends for all 
my trouble, requeſted it as a favour of her fa- 
ther, and he ordered me to be turned looſe into 
the field, and to feed with the mares : * There, 
laid he, you may live happily, and divert your- 
ſelf with them.” He then called one of the 
ſhepherds, and gave me to his care. He put 


me into graſs among the mares, and happy I 


thought myſelf, that I was to carry no more 
burthens. This reward was, doubtleſs, 1 in the 
opinion 
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The lady's favour, however, proved fatal to the 
as it did to Candaules ; for the maſter of the 
nud left me entirely to the will and pleaſure of 
his wife, ho put me into à mill, and made me 
grind ali the corn and barley; An afs of any 

gratitude, indeed, would never grudge grinding 
for his maſters; but the good woman muſt needs 
aſſiſt her friends, of whom ſhe had a great many, 
with corn alſo, and my neck ſuffered for it. She 

would even put tke barley for my own dinner 
into the mill; and make cakes of it for herſelf, 
whilſt I was forced to take up with the bran: 
befides that, when I was let in among tlie 
mares, the horſes grew jealous, and fearing I 
ſhould be too intimate with their wives, kicked 
and bit me moſt furiouſly. © In a ſhort time, 
grew terribly thin and lank, being not very 
happy at the mill when witbin doors, and 
when I got out, well beat and bruifed by my 
companions in the field. I was often, more - 
over, ſent up to the mountain, and obliged to 
carry wood; this, indeed, was the worſt of my 
misfortunes; for, in the firſt place, the moun- 
tain was very ſteep, and in the next, I had no 
ſhoes on in a rough road, They ſent, withal, 
a mule-driver along with me, a raſcally boy, 


who was always whippang me without mercy; 
though 
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though I went on as faſt as I could, he kept 
Kill. beating me, not with a plain ftick, but 
nobbed, always ſtriking me on the ſame part 
of the thigh, till it was laid quite open, and 
fill followed his blow; putting ſuch burthens 
upon me, at the ſame time, as: an elephant 
would ſcarce have been able to carry. Though 
the deſcent was very ſteep, he continued thump- 
ing me; and when he ſaw the load go on one 
fide, inſtead of ſhifting part of it to the other, 
he would increaſe it with great ſtones, till 1 fell | 
down, ſtones and all. If there was a ſmall ford 
in the way, to ſave his ſhoes, he would get 
up and ride over it. If weary and overburthen- 
ed, I chanced to fall, it was ſtill worſe with, 
me; for he would never get down to help me, 
but continued belabouring my back and ſides, 
till he had raiſed me up again; and, for this 
purpoſe, he got a bundle of thorns, which he 
tied to my tail; theſe pricked me as, I went 
along, and wounded my poſteriors in the moſt 
dreadful manner; whilſt I could by no poſſible 
means relieve myſelf, as what inflicted the 
wound, hung always cloſe to me; and if I went 
ſlow to eſcape the thorns, the elub ſaluted me, 
and if I puſhed on to avoid the club, the thorns 
ſtuck in me immediately : the villain plyed 
them both, with a defign to make an end of 
1 me. 
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At length, after a thouſand inſults, being 
out 10 all patience, I lifted up my heel, and 
gave him a kick, which he never forgave me. 
Being one day ordered to carry ſome ſtubble 
out of one field into another, he ſaddled me with 
it, and taking a rope, tied me to the load; not 


without defign, for having ſtolen a hot pocker 


out of the fire, he put it into the ſtubble, which, 
as might be ſuppoſed, was ſoon in flames: 
perceiving that I muſt be inevitably burned, 1 
looked out for water, and ſpying a marſhy 
place, threw myſelf down in the wetteſt part of 
it, and by turning and rolling about, quench- 
ed the fire, and got rid of part of my burthen; 


nor could he light the other again, as it was 


well moiſtened with mud. When we came 
home, he told them, © 1 had ran into the 
flames of my own accord.” I got fafe, how- 
ever, this time, and eſcaped a burning. | 

A little after this, he played me a trick worſe | 
than all; for one day when J went up with a 
load into the mountain, he ſold the wood I had 
carried on my back to a countryman, and When 
we came home, invented this tale againſt me 
to his maſter; * I don't know, ſays he, what 
we keep that lazy aſs for, he loves ſomething. 


elſe better than work, if he, ſees a pretty mare 


upon 
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upon the road, away he flies after her; it was 
but this very morning that he went out to carry 
wood, and ſpying a filly juſt before him, he 

piranced off, threw the wood off into the road, 
nobody knows where, and would have been 
very rude, if he had not been prevented by the 
neighbours, who ſaved the mare; and put a 
ſtop to his gallantry.” If that be the caſe, 
ſaid his maſter, and he is ſo lazy that he will 
not work, nor carry any burthens, and is, be- 
ſides, ſo very amorous, cut his throat, and give 
his carcaſe to the dogs; if any body aſks what 
is become of him, you may ſay he was devour- 
ed by a wolf.“ The boy was happy at the 
news, and prepared to make an end of me: 
but a countryman who lived in the neighbour- 
hood, coming in by chance, ſaved me from 
immediate death, by ſuggeſting ſomething not 
much better; “ By no means, ſaid he, kill 
the aſs, whilſt he is able to grind and carry bur- 
thens ; if he is amorous, let him be properly 
docked; the thing is eaſily done, he will ſoon 
be quiet and grow fat, and bear his loads the 
better. If you do not know-how to go about it, 
I ſhall be here again in two or three days, and 
VWill do it for you; I warrant, I can make him 
as meck as a lamb,” They approved of bis 
advice, and _ ce it was the beſt thing, that 
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could be done.“ I began to lament my fate, 
and to conclude that I had Better die than to 
be made an eunuch of. I refolved, therefore, 
from that time, to abſtain from all food and 
nouriſhment, or throw myſelf down the pre- 
cipice/and die, fo as I could but remain whole 
and unmutilated. When 101 in the dead of 
night oomes a meſſenger to acquaint the vil- 
lage, that the bride, the who had been taken 
by the: robbers, and her huſband, walking late 
in the evening on the fea ſhore, were ſuddenly 
carried off by the waves breaking in upon them, 
and had not been heard of  fince, The fer- 
vants, appriſed of their young maſter and miſ- 
treſs's fate, reſolved to remain no longer in 
ſlavery, but getting what they could out of the 
Houſe, made the beſt of their way off. The 
ſhepherd, who looked after the mares, packed 
up all he could find, and put it on our backs; 
I had, for my own part, as great a burthen as 
an aſs could well Carty, but ſtill thought my» 
ſelf happy that 1 had eſcaped docking, For” 
that night, and three days after, we had a hard 
and dreadful j journey, but at length arrived at 
Beræa, a famous city in / Macedonia. Here 


our drivers reſted us and themſelves; the beaſts 


were then all put up to ſale, and we were cried 


in the market- place. The chapmen came, 


looked 
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looked intg our mauths, and examined all our 
teeth; one bought one, and another another, 
but I was {till left behind, and the crier hade 
them drive me back again, for nobody would 
bid for me; when my unlucky fate, which was 
always ſhifting about and perſecuting me, threw 
me upon ſuch a maſter as; 1 little: deſired. I 
was purchaſed. by an old fellow, one of thoſe: 
itinerants who carry the Syrian goddeſs about 
through the ſtreets and fields, and oblige her 
to go a begging : to him I was fold at a great 
price, no leſs than thirty drachmas, and now, 
with a heavy heart, I followed my new maſter. 

When we came to the place where Philebyg, 
lived, for that was the name of the man who 
had bought me, he cried: out at the door with a 
loud voice, © Here, girls, I have bought you a; 
beautiful, well-made ſlave, from Cappadocia.” 
The girls ſet up a ſhout, thinking it had been 
a man that he had purchaſed : when they ſaw 
it was an aſs, they cried, *© What ſort of a ſpouſe: 
have you brought us here? pray take him cron 
lelf, for we want no ſuch cattle,” ; 

The next day they began to ſet been 
ſeriouſly to work, dreſſed up their goddeſs, and 
placed her upon me; then, quitting the town, 
we rambled over the fields, and when we came 
to a village, I, as bearer, of the divinity, was 
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ſtopped, and ſtood ſtill; immediately a NEW 


of minſtrels played ſome ſolemn tunes, then a 


croud of them hung their heads down, and 
twiſting their necks round, Jolled out their 
tongues, and pricked both them and 'theit 


ſhoulders with lancets, ſo that the blood flow- 
ed on every fide of them. I beheld the cere- 


mony with aſtoniſhment, and began to tremble 
leſt the goddeſs ſhould want a little aſs's blood 
alſo. When they had cut and hacked them- 
ſelves in this manner for ſome time, they col- 
lected oboli and drachmas from the ſpectators: 


ſome gave them figs, and cheeſe, and caſks of 


wine, and others a meaſure of wheat and barley 
for their aſs. Thus they got a livelihood, and 
worſhipped their goddeſs whom I carried on wi 
back. „ 0 07 OM 

Reflecting now on the many. miſeries/I | had 
ſuffered fince my transformation, I could not 
help attempting to cry out, O Jupiter, thou 


art too patient,” but alas! my voice failed, and 


I could only bray. It happened juſt at this 
time, that ſome countrymen who had loſt their 
aſs, and were in ſearch of it; hearing me cry 


cout, came in without any leave or notice, tak- 


ing me for the beaſt they were looking for, and 
caught my lewd maſters doing what they ſhould 
not do, which they took care in the neighbour- 

| | hood 
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8 My good friends, the prieſts 
of the Syrian goddeſs, finding their. ſecret tranſ- 
actions were diſcovered; made off that very a 
night, and when they had got into a privat | 
place, began to be very angry with me for er- 
poſing their myſteries : I cold have borne their 
curſes, but what ſuceeeded to them was intole- 
rable ; for, taking the goddeſs off my back, 
they tied me naked to a tree, and whipped me 
till I. was half dead; aelling me, That, for 
the future, when I carried a goddeſs, I muſt 
bold my tongue,” They diſputed afterwards, 
whether they ſhould not eut my throat, for 
bringing ſuch reproach-upon them, and forcing 
them to turn out of the village before they 
had done their buſineſs there. They deſiſted, 
however, out of reſpect to the goddeſs; who 
laid down on the ground, and e not * 
ceed on her journey without me. 
After a ſound whipping, thireſate} 1 1560 up 
my miſtreſs, and proceeded; towards evening 
ve turned into a field belonging to a rich man, 
who happening to be at home, luckily for us, 
received our goddeſs very gracioufly, and offer- 
ed ſacrifices to her; here it was that I remem- 
ber I was in great peril of my life; one of our 
landlord's friends had ſent him for a: preſent, 
the thigh of a wild aſs, which the cook care- 
Vol. III. Q_ leſsly 
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leſsly loft, .ſonw' dogs having nn 
and ſtole it ;iithe; appreienfiveof: being ſeverely 
beat ſor his :negligencez>refolved to hang im 
ſelf, but his wife, to my ſorrowꝭ eriés g- Never 
deſpait, myrdear / nor thin of deſtroying yout. 
ſelf, follow my advice and all will be wen apiin; 
take the rraveller's aſsl imo ſdme byecplace} kill 
him / cut him up, bring he thigh here and Ute%ß 
it fdr your / maſter ; yoν ny throw tlie reſt of 
the t arckſe any where dd the precipice, they 
will ſuppoſe he is 'numcawhyi2 you fee ho fit 
he is; and: on. all accountspreferable:tortheiwnld 
one. The cook approved of her adviœ;? t 
is the ouiy way, ſaid eg any: dear. that Jigould - 
poſſiblyeſcpe whipping Joit:ſhalt+be done im- 
mediately: ſuch was therfeſult of the convert 
——— cook aid his wife. 197900 
1 ercelvings therefore, what I had to expett, 
| 1 thought it beſt/ to avoid, if poffible, the death 
which threatened me, and breaking the halter 
with which I was faſtened, I ran ſkipping and 
prancing into the room where they were all at 
ſupper together, and threw down the candles, 
table, and every thing that came in my Wa. 
this I thought an excellent contrivanice, ima. 
gining that the maſtes of the farm would hate 
immefliately ordered me to be conſinedi and 


taken care of as a mad aſs; but cis efick of 
3 1 : III mine 
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L 
mine had like to have coft me dos ;. for, think- 
ing I was mad, they all ran upon me with 
ſwords, ſpears, and ſtaves, as if they intended 
to make an end of me: : aware of the yery great 
danger I was in, 1 ran away towards the cham- 
ber where my maſters were to ſleep, and they 
made as much haſte to ſhut. the doors int 
me. 7 
At da- break 1 ſet out once more "wich my | 
ſacred beggars, and the goddeſs « on my back; 
when we arrived ſoon at a large and famous | 
town, where. my maſters played a new trick, 
pretending that the goddeſs did not chuſe to 
ſtay in any private houſe, but would be lodged 
in the temple belonging to the deity of the 
place: the inhabitants, accordingly, received 
our goddeſs into their own temple, affigning to 
us a habitation in the houſe of a poor man: 
after ſtaying there two or three days, my honeſt 
maſters, wanting to get on, aſked for their god- 
deſs again, and being permitted to go into the 
temple for her, ſtole from thence a large golden 
cup, which they hid under the goddeſs's. petti- 
coats: the people of the place ſoon miſſed } it, 
and purſued us, and coming upon the robbers, 
ſeized upon them, called them ſacriligious vile 
lains, and demanded the cup, which, on ſearch - 
ing, they found at laſt, near the waiſt of our 


Q 2 . divinity; 
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a vinity : "they. "then carried back as hiv, 
and bound them, took our goddeſs off my back, 
placed her i in another temple, and gave the 
golden cup 5 back to their « own. 
The next day it was reſolved that I, wth the 
Feſt of the goods, mould be Uiſpoled of; md 
they fold the to a tmiller that hved in A neigh- 
bouring village, who took me home, through 
a very rough toad, with ren tneafures of Wheat 
on my back. When 1 cane there, 1 Found 
number of feflow-ſervants, With fcveral tity, 
Full of all forts of grain, and which were work- 
ed by them: as I was a neu flave, and bad 
travelled through 2 a bad road” d with A large bur. 
then, they permitted me to reſt for that night, 
but next day, potting a blind over my eyes, they 
Taſtened me to the beath öf the mill-wheel, 160 
would have drove me on: I Knew wall enough 
bow to rind, as 1 had often been forced to 
learn it, but pretended ignoradee; this, hon. 
ever would not klo, for a number of the louts pot 
About me, and, taking ſticks, laid en me in ſuch 
2 manner; thät 1 ſpun round Mke a top, ud 
found by experience, that a ſervant, who bas 
work to do, need not wait for his maſter's hand 
ro make him go'about it. 1 fn grew weil 
And emmaciated, and my maſter, , reſolving to get 


1 20 ng Ly ſold me to a 8 Here my 
buſineſs 
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buſineſs was to carry herbs every day, to mar- 
ket for him, which, when be had fold, he drove 
me back to the garden, where I remained idle 
whilſt he was digging and planting. My way 
of life, however, was not very agreeable ; for, 
winter coming on, he bad nothing to, buy 
firaw with, either for me or himſelf; ; ' befides, 
that I had no ſhaes, and was forced to walk, 
ſometimes through wet mud, and at qthers, 
through rough and prickly way 87 whiift, as to 
food, there was nothing ye us both. but hard 
and bitter lettuces. 

One day, as we were going into the nen, 
a tall man came up to us, in a ſoldjer s habit, 
and addreſſed the gardener i in the Italian tongue, 
aking him where he 1 was going to carry the aſs; 
my maſter, 1 ſuppoſe, not underflapding the 
language, made him no anſwer; the ſoldier re- 
ſenting this as an affront, gave my, maſter a 
lick with his whip, which ſo incenſed him that 
he took the ſtrapger vp. in his arms, and laid 
bim flat on the round ; the ſoldier reſiſted as 
well as he could, and threatened. if he got up 
he would Kill bas with his ſword, upon which 
my maſter, taking the; hint, forced, the weapon 
from him, and throwing it a good way , off, fell 
upon, and mauled him dreadfully : the ſoldier, 
ſeeing himſelf in ſuch bad plight, laid ſtill, as if 
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he was Jad with the ls which fo terne 


my maſter, that leaving him on the ground, he 


took the word, leaped upon Wes and rode off | 


© $3 2. 5 


came there, he gave up his alf to a a Friend 
to take care of | for him; and, for fear of dan. 
ger, concealed both me and himſelf at the houſe 
of a particular acquaintance in the city. The 


next day, after conſulting what they ſhould do 


with us, they locked my maſter up in a cheſt, 
and took me, tied my legs, and carried me up 
ſtairs,” into a chamber at the top of the houſe, 
where they locked me in. The ſoldier, when 
at length he was with great difficulty recoyer- 9 


ed, though his head was ſtill bad with the 


wounds he had received, made his way to the 
city, and told his comrades what had happened 
to him, with the inſolence of the gardener; 
they immediately joined with him, and taking 
ſome perſons ſent by the magiſtrates along with 
them, endeavoured to find out where we were: 
they carne to the houſe, and one of the officers 
commanded all that were within to come forth; 
they appeared, but no gardener with them: 
the ſoldier infiſted on it that the gardener was 
there, and his aſs alſo: they, on the other hand, 
affirmed that there was neither aſs nor man 
11 behind: the ſtreet being but narrow, and 
a great 
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agreit noiſe and riot made in it, I who am na- 
turally impatient, and had great curioſity, want- 


ing to knom what they cried out about, got to 


the window and looked down upon them: 
ſome obſerved me, and told the reſt, and ſaid. 
it muſt be à lie: the magiſtrates at length 
came, and found out every thing, diſcover ing 
my maſter lying in the cheſt, and ſent him to 
priſon, to be called to account for his inſolence. 
| was made a preſent of to the ſoldiers. They _ 
were all ready to die with laughing at the aſs on 
the top of the houſe, who, betrayed his maſter; 
and from thence ſprang the proverb, when a 
man ſquints, they ſay; he looks from an aſs. 
What became of my maſter, the gardener, 1 
know not, but the next day the ſoldier ſold me 
for five and twenty attic drachmas the man 
who bought me was ſervant to a rich grandee 
of Tbeſſalonica, one of the largeſt cities in Ma- 
cedonia : he was a kind of houſe - ſteward, and 
with his brother, who lived allo, in the family, 
prepared every thing for his maſter? s table. 
Theſe two lodged j in the ſame houſe, and joined 
ſtocks, together, one. baking the bread, and the 
other making up ſweet· meats, and dainties of 
every. Kind ; after their maſter had ſupped, they 
uſed to bring home the relicks, fiſh, fleſh, and 
all forts of niceties. Joining to the apartment 
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3 they were put, was my ſtable; and 1 was 


left there as a guard, and locked in with the 
proviſion. 1 bad farewel, therefore, to my 


barley, fell foul upon my maſter's dainties, and, 


after a long faſting, got a good belly. full of 
hutnan food. When they returned homes they 
had for. ſome time no ſuſpicion of | what. had 
paſſed ; there was, indeed, ſuch plenty that 
what I took was never miſſed, beſides; that at 
firſt I made my depredations very ſparingly, 
and with great caution ; but after this; lauph- 
ing at them for fools, I not only deyoured us 
much as I pleaſed, but picked out the nice bitz, 
when at length they found they had been plun« 
dered, though they could not tell by whom, 
and began to ſuſpect, and abuſe each othet, 


bor ſeizing on the common . winch roms 


that time they carefully divided. 85 
- I, in the mean time, led a'moſt pldafind kd 
luxurious life: by the help of my * accuſtom· 


ed food, my body grew fleck and handfoine, 
my hair ſoft, and my ſkm ſmooth: my worthy 


* Accuftomed. There is ſomething rather abſurd and 
ridicutous in ſuppofing that Lucius, when turned into an 
aſs, ſnould be fattened by the food which he was uſed to 
before his transformation. But Lucian found it neceſlary, 
we may ſuppoſe, to break through the rules of nature apd 


probability, that he might ann the marvellous and 
uy laughable conſequences of it. | M 


gu Oy 
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maſters, perceivivg how fat and fine I was, and 

at the ſame time obſerving that the barley, was 
not eat, but remained untouched, began to en- 
tertain ſome ſuſpicion of my impudence, and 
pretending to go out to bathe, ſhut the door af+ 
ter them, and peeped through. a crevice, where 
they ſaw. what was going forward; for, not 
ware of the trick, I got immediately to diny 
der: at firſt they could, ſcarcely, believe their 


eyes, but preſently fell a laughing, and brought 
ſeveral of their fcllow-ſeryants to view this ſpec» 


tacle; the . noiſe, and riot was at, laſt ſo, great 
that-my maſter heard, and aſked, the meaning 
of it; when they told it, him, he got up from 
table, came to them, and looking in, beheld 


me devouring part of , ar wild, boar; he was 


bighly diverted, and went in again: thus was 


| expoſed to my, maſter, both as a a glunton and 
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in to cs with bim, | pe Lang me donn to 
the table, helped me to fleſh, oyſters, broths, 
fiſh, ſome in oil or pickle, others with muſtard, 
to every thing, in ſhort, which other aſſes never 
eat. Perceiving that fortune ſeemed at length 
to ſmile upon me, and that this jeſt alone might 
procure me ſafety and happineſs, though I was 
brim full, I ill hows s at the table: the 
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whole 'company'was in a roar, and'at laſt one 
of them cried out, this aſs would drink wine 
too, if you would give it him; the maſter im- 
mediately ordered man to get me e ſome, 0 
upped | it up 04-02 Stnr 
The great man aſtoniſhed; a8 you — " 
poſe, at fo fingular and extraordinary a crea- 
ture, bad his ſteward give the ſervant, who had 
bought me, twice as much as coſt him, and 
then gave me to'the' care of a young: freedman, 
whom he ordered to teach me ſome ſuch tricks 
as would be moſt agreeable to him; all which 
I eaſily learned, and performed before him. 
Firſt, he taught me to ſit down on the bed, 
like a man, and Jean on my elbow, then to 
wreſtle with him; to ſtand upright, to dance, to 
ſignify Yes or No by nods and geſtures, with ſe- 
veral other things, which I knew well enough 
without teaching. The ſtory was ſoon blazed 
abroad, of the aſs that wreſtled, danced, and 
drank wine; and above all, that could ſay Ves 
or No, and when he wanted drink, could afk 
for it, by lookivg at the cup-bearer who waited: 
they looked upon all this as very unaccountable, 
little ſuſpecting that this aſs was in truth 2 
man: I took advantage, however, of their 


* to fare moſt deliciouſly. I learned 
| to 


— 
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to go upon tuo legs, and to carry my maſter 
ſo eaſily, that he ſcarce knew l Was under him: : 
for all this 1 was rewarded with magnificent 
furniture, purple houfings, bridles worked with 
gold and filver, and bells that made the ſweet 
elt Hartd dae e 220 avian Tar ie an 90 T 
Mienecles, for chat was my new maſters 
name, had come from Theffalonica, to procure 


a ſhew of gladiators, which he had ptomiſed to 


bring back with him, and the men being now 
ready, we all ſet out, early i in the tnornitig 'Þ . 


iter 


carrying my maſter, wherever the road was 
rough, and not fit for a carriage. When we 
came to Theſſalonica, every body 'crouded 1 to 


ee the ſpectacle, and at the fame time to have 
a fight of me, for the fame had gone before us 


how good a. mimic I was, and how I danced 
and wreſtled like a man; my maſter producing 
me at his table, amongſt the principal perſons 


of the city, and ſhewing them | all oy; tricks at 


ſupper, yo 

The man, to whoſe care I was evtrytihg) 
made a good penny of me: for, ſhutting me up 
in a ſtable, he would only open the door to 
thoſe who paid well for my wonderful perfor- 
mances. Every body that came in, moreover, 
brought x me * or other to eat, which 
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fore, totally omitted in this tranſlation. 13 5 
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they thought moſt, foreign 10 an 205% famach. 
but; whatever it was, I devoured it; ;{o that in 


a fem days, what wWith dining wich my maſter 


and other people, I grew morally * fat * 


CS a 
The time of my . now approached; 


for, being amongſt the ſpeQators at the ſkqw, 


I obſerved a man paſſing by with ſome flowers, 
amovgft which, I ſpied ſome leaves of- roſes Juſt 
gathered; I roſe up in a great hurty, as the 
people about me thought, to dance, when mak 
ing the beſt of! my way to the flowers, I tumbled 
them over, one by one, till I got to the roles, 
which. I eagerly. devoured ; and immediately, 
to the admiration of all preſent, the whole 
form of the beaſt entirely dilappeared, the aſs 
was no more, and Lucius, in his own proper 
ſhape, ſtood up before them. This ſtrange 


and unexpected fight ſtruck them all with 


amazement, and the ſpeRators were divided i in 
opinion ; ſome looked upon me as a ſorcerer, 
ſkilled in the blaek art, and as a public puiſance, 


were for having me burned dane en 80k 


4 Fat. ] 0 follow in hs original! Wed or 22M pr 
of moſt rank obſcenity, fit only to cut into notes, for 
Great Patriot's Eflay on Woman; and which ary there · 
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echtes Tak Wie vobld- dein che ſpenk; aud 
then determine nccordingiy: upon Ach, 1 
addreffed mpfer to the govertior of the = 


vince, who happened to be Prekent at the ew, 
and informed Pit, That a Haid rväbt belong 


ing do a wotrfan of Phetraly' atvinting t tne 55 
a magie dinttnent, turned the Tito an a] 8. 4. 
thet degged Him to take mme under His þ protec- 1 
tion, till 1 coat prove to Hin the truth of my | 
aſſertions. 4 Tell me, tafs the governor, 1 your 
name, and" Ute harmes of ür finds and rela- 
tions, if you have any, and where they live.” 

« Father, replied I, my name is Lucius, my 
brother's ſurname is Caius, the reſt of what we 
are called by, is common to us both. I am a 
writer of hiſtories and other books ; he makes 
elegies, and is an excellent poet; and I come 
from Patre, a city of Achaia.” The governor 
hearing this, leaped from his ſeat, embraced, 
and kiſſed me; * You are the ſon, ſaid he, 
of my deareſt friends and acquaintance, who 
received me moſt hoſpitably at their houſe, 
and made me ſeveral preſents ; I am ſure their 
ſon could never tell a falſhood.” He then took 
and carried me home with him. In the mean 
time, my brother, who had heard of the affair, 
came to me, and brought me money, and 
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other neceſſaries, which I was manchti; inwant * 
5 goyernor, before all the Kong Ml 
me. We then went down together, to. che ſe 
ſhy 98. looked, about for 4. ſhip,. and put 8 
Bo les aboard z; the, wind blowing, fair from 
the, harbour, Aft ſet, Kail, and in a few w days, 
e our natiyę eguntry. Here: I ſacrificed 
the tutelary . dities, .. and. offered gifts in 
Wen el return fot my ſafety and Preſervation, 
after the many toils and dangers I had ſuffer- 


ed, during my; long and painſyLaſs-] hood. 
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7 be Trent of t this Dialogue; 'is wh thing ks 
than to turn i into Ridicule the whole abſurd Syſtem 

of; Religion, chat. ſo long prevailed in the, Heathen 

' World, and, particularly bal, Part of it, which 

* relates to the Doctrine of Fate, or Predeflination, 
which was full of Error and Inconfiſtency : it is, 

indeed, exaftly the Converſation of Milton's De- 

5 vils, where: be tells, 1g, they | talked of .. Wb 


Fix'd Fate, free Will, Foreknowlege: abſolute, 
And pints n0 3 in 53 Manes 9 
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reſt f the Divinities; but, as a ver * 5 
Writer obferuts,— — Ie may be well aſſured. that 
a Man conver ſant with the World, as Lyer AN 
d 20s „ "ooull never have- ventured 10 beo ide 
Gods of his Countrymen to public Ridicule, had 
they not already been the Ovjetts of fecret Contempt 
among the Polit. and ' enlightened o lee of So- 
ciery. M\ 2 6 | a7 4. ah300864. | 504) 5 


* See Gibbay on we Decline « od Fall of: abe Roman 
Empire, 14129 45 Nil K 
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Ga LUA Ho. a 
18 1 1 ER, C YNTs cvs. . 
3 1 18 2 v 8. 7 
ed 5 u Pirer, fo. trouble you for 
riches, honours, or kingdoms, which the 


greater part of mankind are ſo ambitious of, 


and which you know not how, without ſome 


Uſſiculty,” property to Aivide amongſt” them; 


1 want but one mug ef you, which 5 way 
very ealty grant. 5 
a T l 
And pray, Cyniſeus, what may that be? if 
your defires are ſo een, T ſhall certainly 


CO men © ene A 


CY Ns e us. 
Ir is o to anſwer me this plain queſion. 
8 1 v P 1 7 i £1. 55 
N ſmall requeſt, and * tt Ly as 
many as you pleaſe. . : rata ai bee” 
c NIS C U 3 
 Obfarve me, then; you have read the poems 


of Homer and * Heſiod : inform, me, there- 


DES 


* He 600 "i 
From the fame” ny 88 the rig 'rops hee, 
The goddeſſes of fate and deſtiny, 
Clotho and Lachefis, in whoſe boundleſ n 
With Atropos, both men and gods obey; 
To human race, they from their birth _— 


A life of pleaſure, or a life of pain; 110 1 


. 


8 


JUPITER CONFUTED. at 


fore, whether that be true which they have ſung. 
concerning the Fates, that, whatever they de- 
termined at our n „ is n unavoids 


able? | 2 tt 
e Ir ir E R. 


0 moſt indiſputably: there is nothing which 

the Fates do not pre- ordain; : whateyer is wound 

upon their reel, muſt continue from the + be- 

ginning of life to the end of i it, and cannot poſ- 
fibly be altered, ET 

0 Nis e u s. 5 

When Homer, therefore, in another part of 
his poem, ſays, _ e 


1 7 


— 


* AE: , 


} —— Beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come; 


ve muſt ſuppoſe bim to be a little out of his 


ſenſes, 


"Il .* £8 


erben, 50 
No doubt of it: — angel, the 
law of the Parcz, or break their ex I. Whats 


615185 #1 Bot 
To flav? ry, or to empire, ſuch = pow wr, | 
They fix a mortal at his natal hour; 7 eV 2 
The crimes of men and gods the Fates purſue, 8 
And give to each 2 kay vengeance: de., 1+ 
See Heſiod's Theogony. 
+ The An 1 vet him fall, as Etes deßga, 
That 3 ſo ſhort his life's iltuftrious line. 
See Pope's Homer's Imad, bock xx. I. 164. 
1 Beware, &c.] Neptune's ſþeech to . Len e 
Hanes Iliad, book xx. I. 385. nene 


Vor. III. a em dim 625 A yg 


242 JU PITER CONFUTED. 
| cer poets ſing by inſpiration of the Muſes, 
true; but when they are deſerted by the God 
deſſes, and take verſes of their own heads, _ 
they miſtake and contradi& themſelves : 1 
\men, however, they are intitle& to. aten 
though i ignorant of truth, when that poner is 
no longer with them , which, when, 8 25 
diftated to, and inſpired them. 
CY iT 

I am ſatisfied it muſt be ſo: but, may 1 al 
another queſtion ? the Fates, I think, are three 
in number, 8 Clotho, Lacheſis, and 1 

„ 7 8 R. | 


Cr IS C — 
Fate and Fortune, then, „ thoſe hackneyed 


names, what are they, and what is the power of 

each of them ate they equal to the Fates 
or ſuperior? for I hear all the world crying out, 

nothing is greater t than F ate and Fortune. 


$ Cloths, 686. These three les. js een de the 
buſineſs. between them. Clotho, preſided, over, and directe 
the natal hayr, Lachefiz wound up the. thread; of enents i 
fe, and Atropos cut off the thread, and put an end to te 
being. Their ſeveral eee are all Put inty me 
following Latin verſe, 
.. Clotha colum retinet, Lachefis net, & Atropos _ 
It would be vo very eaſy: taſk to confine . 
in an Engliſh one; do it then if thay canſt. e 
Et eris mihi magnus Apollo. 1 1 br 


JUPITER: CONFUTED. 23 


FUPELPT ER. 
Cyniſcus, you muſt not know every ching: 
but why ſo inquifitive about the Fates? 
| G Y NIS C u s. 
If it be as you tell me, they command even 


you, and you are forced to hang by their thread. 
„ ie e $30 Bod i 
lam fo, Cyniſcus z but why that PR Vena 
CY. N19 ©. V-:&.: - 

I was juſt calling to mind thoſe verſes of * 
Homer, where you are brought in, haranguing 
the gods in council, and threatening them; 
where you are repreſented as hanging all things 
in a golden chain, and ſaying, that when you 
let it down from heaven, if all the gods at 


the end of it were to pull againſt you, they | 


could not move it, but that you with caſe, 
Cou'd heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 


You ſeemed then to be poſſeſſed of a moſt 
aſtoniſhing power, and when I read thoſe verſes, 
| ſhuddered at the thought of it; but now you 
appear to me with your long chain and your 
threats, to hang, as one may ſay, by a ſſendet 
thread, Clotho, in my opinion, has more right 


to boaſt, that the can lift you up at the end of 


* Homer.] See Hiad, book viii. l. 250 The lines hare 
12 been quoted from Pope. 
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244 JUPIT ER CONFU TED. 
her ſhuttle, with as much eaſe as an angler doe 
a fiſh. at oo e end of his rod. 
J 20 r Timm; 7 
I am at a lol to conceive what you aim at ” 
all thoſe Ie) KN. 5. 9 II 
6537 ce NS c us. 165 
I will tell you; but T beſeech you, by Fate 
and the Parcæ, not to be angry with me for 
ſpeaking the truth boldly': if theſe things are 
ſo, if every thing is in the power of the Fates, ä 
75 5 and nothing which they have decreed, can by 
. 1 any means be reverſed; why ſhould we mortal 
1 bring our hecatombs and ſacrifices to you, or- 
put up prayers for bleſſings from vou ? for my 
part, I ſee no advantage that can reſult from 
it, if our prayers can neither avert evil, nor 
procure good for us from the divine Being. 
Un e 
I know where you pick up your ſubtle argue 
ments; from thoſe curſed. ſophiſts, who deny 
our providence, and, not content with aſking 


theſe impious queſtions, diſſuade others from 
praying, or lacrifcing to us, telling them, it 
is all in vain, for that y we take no care about 


+ Put up, e.] This, to a believer in i predeſtination is 
it muſt be acknowleged, a ſhrewd e, and to lay 
the truth, not eaſily retuted. 


end 


8 


JUPITER CONF 
earthly things, nor are able to do any thing for 
mankind : but they ſhall not n. rejoice in 
their iniquity. . eee OF SIA 

c NS K 
I ſwear, Jupiter, by Clotho's ſhuttle, it was 


not any thing which they ſaid thiat makes me 


talk ſo ; but it ſeems to follow from your own 
confeſſion, that ſacrifices are rather fuperflnous ; - 
for let me aſk you only one thing,” don nor be 
angry now, but ieee 
JUPITER. 
Well, if you have nothing elſe to do but 
to prate about theſe things, aſk it. 
C YN e 


Every thing, you ſay, is er . the 


Fates? 0 
JUPITER on 
_ Certainly. | | 
CE YiNI$4C;W 8. 
And is it in your power to change, or annul 
Wo. 
1 1 R. 
By no means. 
CLNI& DOT a, 
Need I mention the conſequence then, or is 
not it plain enough without my ſaying any 
thing about it? | 
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246 JUPITER CONFUTED. 
JEU rn 
lt is plain enough indeed: but thoſe who 6. 
erifice to us, do it not through want, but out 
bf gratitude for benefits received, as paying for 
what they have had of us, and from reverence 
of their ſuperiors. 
„ n e e 
Sacrifices then, you ſay, are only intended to 
ſhew gratitude and reſpect ; but if. one of our 
ſophiſts were here, he would aſk you, perhaps, 
in what the ſuperiority of the Gods confifts, - 
when they are only fellow-ſeryants with men, 
and ſubject to the ſame miſtrefles, the Fates; 
your immortality does not make you better, but 
rather ſo much the worſe ; for death, if no- 
thing elſe, will ſet them free; but your flayery 
muſt continue as long as they pleaſe to extend 
the thread, and laſts for ever. 
© J- USP© I TD -& R. 
But 4 Cyniſcus, our happineſs is infinite 
and eternal. 
C * N 1 8 C U 8. 
Not to all of you, ſome have trouble enough; 
you, indeed, may be happy, who are the king, 
and can let down your * rope, and draw the 


” Robe. Alluding to the chain, as mentioned before, it 
the ſecond book of the Iliad. A circumſtance which Lu- 
eian is perpetually making merry with, 
| | eall 


ut 
or 


nite 
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earth and ſeas after you; but what think you of 


lame Vulcan, a poor footy labourer; Prome- 
theus too, who was chained to a rock; not to 


mention your own-+ father, who was bound in 


Tartarus. They tell us too, that ſome of you 
fall in love, others are wounded, others become 
the ſlaves of mortals, as your Þ brother was to 
Laomedon, and Apollo to Admetus. There 
ſeems to be no great happineſs in all this ; ſome 


of you, perhaps, may be fortunate, and others 


juſt the contrary. Not to mention that you of- 
ten get among thieves who rob and plunder you, 
and you fall from affluence into penury; if you 


happen to be || gold or filver, they melt you 


down, even Juſt as the Fates have decreed, 


+ Father. Saturn. See the whole abſurd ftory, told at 
large in Lucian's Theogony. 


} Brother,] Neptune, we are rol, + was baniſhed from 
heaven for conſpiring againſt Jupiter, who ſent him down to 
earth, and obliged him to go into the ſervice of Laomedom, 
the father of Priam, and king of Troy, who employed him 
in making dikes to prevent inundations: which, it ſeems, 
being ſkilled, as Neptune muſt have been, in all mari- 
ume affairs, he performed to a miracle. 

|| Gald.] The gold and ſilver ſtatues of the Pagan divi- 
nities were frequently, we may ſuppoſe, melted down by 


the poſſeſſors of them, when occaſion required, juſt as our 


modern madonnas, ſaints, and martyrs, have often been 
ſerved by monks and * W to the > church of 


Rome, 


# 


Rs JUP1- 


JUPITER CONFUTE _, 
UP rn 
| You are very abuſive, nn 50 D 0 you. 
may repent. it hereafter, - 
"5 op 0 —_— 

Spare your threats, good Jupiter, for you 
very well know, nothing can happen to me but 
what the Parcz have predeſtined: even facri- 
lege, I ſee, is not puniſhed ; it is not, I ſup⸗ 
Poſe, in the Fates, that it ſhould be, | 

| j 9.3 1 3 Ke 

Did not I ſay before, you were one 2 thoſ 

who deny a providence ? | 


© TN BG 0 9. 
Theſe are the men you Cans to be moſt * "x : 
of, and whatever I ſay, you attribute to them; 
but I appeal to yourſelf, and beg leave to aſk 
you what that providence is which you talk 
of; is it one of the Parcæ, or a greater god- 
5 dees who gives laws to them? 
* lor 
I told you before you muſt not be too inqui- 
fitive, and want to know everything. At firſt 
you only deſired to aſk one queſtion, and now 
| you teize me with a thouſand : I ſee your de- 
ſign, plainly enough, to prove, that we take 
no care of human affairs. 
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| CY N 18 c fs. 
I have no ſuch intention, but you ſaid a little 
while ago, that the Fates did _ thing; 2 
now, perhaps, you mean to recant. 
e Ras“! WO 
By no means ; Fate does Every thing, but 
then it is through = | 
C 1 N 1 c U 8. 
You are only. the ſervants then, the miniſters 
of the Fates; and the providence, after all, is 


theirs, whilſt you are .. but mere Kn 
ments. 


i 6. | 
. | 
} 

; 
1 
1 
* 
4 
bn 
q.! 
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7 v r 1 1 E R. 

What do you mean? 

FN 0 8. 

That as axes and hammers are uſeful to 2 
ſmith in his art, though nobody calls them ar- 
tiſts; and a ſhip is not the work of the axe or 
hammer, but of the builder: in like manner, 


Fate is the architect of our great ſhip, and you þ 
are but their axes and hammers ; and yet men, [ 
it ſeems, inſtead of ſacrificing to the Fates, and . 
aking bleffings of them, come to worſhip you | 1 
for them: nor, if they were to pay their ado- k 
rations there, would they be much the better | 
for it, for the Fates themſelves cannot alter 


their own decree; nor would Atropos or Clo- | 
tho — 


% JUPITERCONFUPTED. 
tho ever ſuffer their ſpindler to be Turned back: 
Ward, and their work unravelled. Gt ! | 
nf en i JU i eee * 5 

Such doctrine as your's would N every 
thing; but we deſerve to be worſhipped, if for 
no other. reaſon, at leaſt for this, that we can 

foretell every thing that the Fates bave decreed, 
| o r * U „ ; 

A very -uſcteſs privilege indeed, to be able 
to foretell what you eannot teach them to avoid; 
unleſs the man who knew he was to die by: 
ſword, could eſcape it by ſhutting himſelf up; 
but this you do not pretend to, for Fate will 
carry him out a-hunting,. and expoſe him to 
the enemy: Adraſtus fhall throw his ſpear at a 
boar, miſs him, and kill the ſon of Crœſus; 
For ſo the powerful Fates had long ſince decreed, 
and directed the javelin. How 3 was 
the prediction of * Laius: 


+ Beget no children, for the wrath of heav'n 
Awaits thee, and the ſon ſhall flay his father. 


Unneceſſary i is the admonition, when the event 
muſt come to pals : in ſpite of the oracle, be 


CTains.] See the Phæniſſæ of Euripides. | 

I Beget, &c.) This was the anſwer given to Laius by the 
oracle of Apollo, which was afterwards ſo exactly and lite- 
rally fulfilled in the deſtruction of the unhappy Oedipus, 
and which furniſhed Sophocles with the ſubject of his fineſ 


and moſt perfect tragedy, of the Oedipus Tyrannus. wa 
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Legit a G4 and es 4 by la, 1 few, 
no reaſon, therefore, why you ſhould be thank- 
ed for your prophecies. | I ſhall ſay nothing of 
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Z your obſcure and ambiguous oracles, ſo worded, l 
; that there was no knowing whether he who : 
1 had paſſed over 1 Halys, was to deſtroy the z 
kingdom of Cyrus, or his own, for the oracle | 
3 . | | pi 
might mean either of them. 4 
; . . 
2 You muſt remember, Apollo had reaſon to 
1 +. Halys.) The famous Crœſus, king of Lydia, having 
9 ſent to the Delphic oracle to know whether it was decreed 
by Fate that he ſhould paſs over the river Halys in his march 
A againſt the Perfians, and how long the empire ſhould re- 
; main in his hands, the oracle returned for anſwer, that if 
| | he paſſed the river Halys he ſhould deſtroy a great empire, 
i and that his power ſhould remain unſhaken till a mule 
IS ſhould fit on the throne of Perſia.” Crceſus was ſatisfied 
with the reply, and thought himſelf as ſafe as Macbeth 
did, when the witches told him he e 
Need not fear any thing, 
4 Till Birnam wood ſhould move to Dunſinane. 
je The anſwer of the oracle, like that of Shakſpeareꝰs witches, 
was evaſive. We did not tell you, ſaid the prieſts after. 
| wards, whoſe kingdom was to be deſtroyed, your enemy's, 
he or your own ; and as to the mule, it came to paſs as we 
e foretold, for Cyrus was the mule we meant, being half 
Wb, Perſian, half Mede ; a Perſian by his father, and a Median 


eſt f by his mother. 
be 
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be affronted at Crœſus, for trying his one * ö 

Gres tortoiſe and lamb's fleſn. 

1 e IS 0 US peak} 
50 ll8 god, Jupiter, ſhould never be Angy; 


be that the king of Lydia ſhould be deceiv- 


ed by an oracle, was, I ſuppoſe, decreed by 
Fate, which had wove his thread in ſuch a man- 


ner, that he could not clearly underſtand the 


prophecy; ſo that your power of divination it- 


ſelt, is, after all, nothing but the work of Fate, 


jv rr. 
By and by you. will leave us . we are 
gods, it ſeems, to very little purpoſe, for we 
take no care of human affairs, nor have any 


* Mixing, c.] Creeſus, who, we may ſuppoſe, was 2 
ſceptic, or free-thinker, with regard to oracles, ſent meſſen- 
gers to Delphos and other. places, requeſting them to re- 
ſolve this queſtion, via. What is Crœſus, king of Lydia, 
now doing? The anſwer from Delphos was, I ſmell a 
ſtrong ſmell of a tortoiſe mixed with lamb's fleſh, boiled in 
a cauldron, that is braſs above and braſs below. Creœſus, 
it ſeems, little thinking that the oracle could diſcover what 
he was about, was at that very inſtant diverting himſelf with 
boiling lamb's fleſh and tortoiſe in a brazen veſſel, How the 
oracle, or the prieſts belonging to it, got intelligence of his 
majeſty's ſtrange employment at that time, las never yet 


been diſcovered; certain, however, i it is that Croefus, from 


that time, conceived a high opinion of the oracle, and con- 
ſulted it ever after: but Apollo, we find, refented the trick 
which Crœſus wanted to play upon him, and puniſhed 


him accordingly. See Herodotus's' account of this tranf 


action. 
claim 


WP1TER CONFUTED; x 


claim to facrifice, being no more, in zeality,! 
than ſo many axes and hammers: but I deſerve 
all this contempt for ſtanding thus with a- thun 
der-bolt in my hung. 14 ng nn 1 
inſolencgce. N 
3 8 0 U ha: 1 
strike, 1 beſeech you; if it be ſo decreed 1 
ſhall not blame you for the blow, but Clotho, 
who, by you, thus makes an end of me. But 
let me aſk you and Fate one more queſtion, and 
anſwer me for both: how happens i it that, tak- 
ing no notice of thieves, ruffians, and mur- 
therers, you throw your thunder at oaks, and, 
ſtones, the maſt of a ſhip, that never did any 


1414 


harm, or now and then a poor innocent tra- 

veller! what a you, Jupiter! is this another 

s which I muſt not enquire after? 
J. U FIE R. i 05 

It; is, you are impiouſly inquiſitive ; 1 Ts 


where you picked up all this ſtuff to perplex. imp 
with, 


4 


2101991 


© e Bf Obs e ER 

| ſuppoſe; muſt not aſk. you, or Fate, or 
Providence, Why that good and juſt man Pho- 
cyon died for want, or, before, him, Ariſli- 
des; whilſt thoſe debauched youths, Callias,* 
and Alcibiades, lived in affluence and proſpe-. 
rity : as well as the proud Midias, and Charops- 
of Ægina, that infamous fellow, who ſtarved 
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2% JUPITER CONPUTED. 


| his own mother ; or again, why Socrates was 
condemned by the judges, inſtead of Melitus; 


or why the effeminate Sardanapalus reigned in 
peace, whilſt ſo many brave Perſians were de- 
ſtroyed by him, for murmuring at his actions: 

why, in ſhort, the * covetous, the baſe, and 
wicked, are proſperous and happy, whilſt the 
good and pious are oppreſſed by want, ſorrow, 


diſeaſe, and every other calamity. 


1 
But thou knoweſt not, Cyniſcus, what pu- 
niſhments are reſerved for the wicked in ano- 
ther life, nor what happineſs for the good and 


virtuous. ä | N 
CY" 4-0 * 


Vou want to frighten me with the infernal 


regions, with your Tityus, and your Tantalus; 


when I am dead, I fhall know whether there 
is any ſuch thing; in the mean time I would 
wiſh to live happily here, be the time ever fo 
ſhort, though a ſcore of vulturs were to prey 


* The covetons, Ec] ** I was grieved (ſays David), at 


the wicked. I do alſo ſee the ungodly in ſuch proſperity, 


they are in no peril of death, but are luſty and ſtrong; 
they come in no eee like other folk, neither are 
they plagued like other men: theſe proſper in the world, 


theſe have riches in poſſeſſion ; and I ſaid, then have 1 


cleanſed my heart in vain, and waſhed my hands in inno- 
See Pſal. lxxiti, 
1 Vulture. A to the puniſhment of Panchen. 


upon 


JUPITER! CONFUTED: | ag: 
upon my liver in the ſhades below, nor would I 


thirſt for ever in this Hife, like Tantalus;-for | 


the ſake of drinking nectar with the heroes, in 


the INand of the Bleſt, or een che Eu- ws 


(sei = | 
fan Fields hereafter. . 201 Ai n 


| JU PIT E R. 
Do you doubt, then, whether ee re- 


wards and puniſhments i in an 
every. man's life and actions will be eee 
into? 101 (0m baſe 
C. NIN „e Þþ - 
am told chat Mines, the. Cretaꝶ, 3 15 fp 


pointed judge below yon can inform ma ahqut 


him, for they ſay he is yqur,ſon, , 
42 3 J. — . 1. T. E. R. 6 Ti 108 
Wbat would you know concerning bim) 


G NIS 8 US. 
Whom he inflicts the greateſt puniſhments gn. 


_ t Elyfan fields) The happingſs af the good and virtuous 
after death, according, t to the Pagan ſyſtem, to have 
been merely negative, and to Have donfiſted rather in an ex- 
emption from pain and ſolicitude, than in the actual enjoy. 


314. 


ment of any pleaſures, either mutua or corporeal. The 
arch- impoſtor, Mahomet, no doubt ſaw the abſurdity of 


this plan, and allured his followers by the offer of a ſenſual 
paradiſe ; and his ſcheme, though viſionary, and ill-founded, 

was certainly a much mora rations! ane than that ef the 
heathen poets and philoſophers. But, how poor and con · 
temptible are both of them, when compared to the glorious 
proſpect of immortality, brought to light w> th goſpel of 


Chriſt! 
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z56: JUPITER CONFUTED; 
Ion 4c. T. Uu. Lr 

On men, thieves, and warben. 971 
„CNN IS gegn 


Ad 3 does he fend to keep cu : 
with the heroes! ? 


ur E R. 


8 15 


* The good and pious, who live according to 
the MAKE of. honour, and virtue. 


"14 

ene e, Nia s 0 *. 8. HOY 
Ana why ſo? 

JUPELT E KS: 

Becauſe the one deſerve puniſhment, and the 

other are entitled to reward. ie. 

c ee 
But if a man commits an n involuntary crime, 


Sx» 


15 ought he to ſuffer for * e ee oh 


. * 1 : 4 L K. 5 

55 no mens. ige 

er N s % - 

Not or if a man does * good RET: ſhould 

he be rewarded ? | 101 ell cola 

8 7 1 7 E 17 „ 

cane. ba aps 5 
et- N 1 8 c 5 8. 4 

Hle ſhould not, therefore, cither r puniſh or 


reward any Aan 7 W 3 0 
Wb; ſo? 
T . 


JUPITER CONFUTED. 
„„ NLILECD I: 3 
Becauſe we mortals do nothing of our own 
will, but are compelled by inevitable neceſſity; 
at leaſt, if that be true which we have juſt now 
agreed upon, that F ate iS the cauſe of all things : | ] 
if a man commits murther or ſacrilege, it is | 
Fate that obliges him to it; and if Minos acts 
juſtly, he muſt puniſh the Parcæ, inſtead of 
Siſyphus and Tantalus; for whatever both did, 
was only in obedience to their commands. 
I < 
You are an impudent ſophiſt, and deſerve no 
anſwer ; I ſhall therefore take my leave of you. 
CET LC 
I am ſorry for that; for I was juſt going to aſk 
you where theſe Fates are to he met with, and 
how, as there are but three of them, they can 
contrive to do ſo much bufineſs : they muſt lead, 
I ſhould think, but a miſerable life, and were 
born, as one may ſay, to a bad deſtiny; for 
my part, I would not change fituations with 
them ; I had rather live in poverty than fit 
thus for ever, turning a ſpindle, and perplexed. 
with ſuch a load of employment: if you can- 
not eaſily anſwer theſe queſtions, Jupiter, I muſt. 
cen be contented with what you have told me 
about Fate and Providence: perhaps it was not 
decreed that I ſhould know any thing farther. 


Vor. III. 8 J U P 1 
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A DIALOG uE. 


The unfortunate Situation of the whole Synod of 
Olympus, and the Contempt in which it was hell 


by all Ranks and Degrees of Men, is, in this Dia. 


logue, painted in the moſt glaring Colours which 
Humour and Ridicule could poſſibly ſuggeſt, ail 
is a fignal Inflance of the extraordinary Freedom 
with which Lucian, and probably other IWriters 
in his Time, treated the Gods, and the Religion 
of their Country. But, as * FONTENELLE 0- 
ſerves, * Il et afſes plaiſant que toute Ia Religion 
payenne ne ful qu un Probleme de Philoſophic; 
apparemment les Philoſophes Sintereſſoient aſſes peu 
au Gouvernement pour ne ſe pas ſoucier de choqut 


a Religion dans leur Diſputes ; et peuttire & | 


Peuple nat pas aſſes de foi aux Philoſophs 
peur abandonner Ia Religion, ny pour y rien chat 
ger ſur leur Parole; et enfin Ia Paſſion dominanit 
des Grecs, eroit de diſcourir ſur toutes les Maui 


* Sec his Hiſtoire des Oracles, 


4 quelque 
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2 quelque prix que ſe peut etre, la Religion pay- 
| 

enne ne demandoit que des Ceremonies, et nuls l 

Sentimens au Ceur.” 


JUPITER, MINERVA, MERCURY, JUNO, &e. 
WW CURRY... | | 
H, + wherefore, Jove! thus thoughtful, thus alone, | 


And with thyſelf converfing, doſt thou roam, 

Pale as the deep philoſopher who trims - : SS 

The midnight lamp? O! give me to partake 0 f 

Thy councils, and thy grief, nor flight the aid | ; = 

Of thy poor ſlave, as trivial, light, and vain. | 

. N BB Nai. - — 

* Say, king of gods and men, Saturnian Jove, N | 
Behold Minerva, blue-ey'd godddeſs, thee 


Suppliant adores: O give her but to know 1 
Thy inmoſt grief; whence ſpring theſe dreadful groans, = 
Why ſpreads that paleneſs o'er thy face divine ? TC | 

J UAE EE Rb 3 6 

+ There's not an ill, a ſorrow, or a pain, LY, 0 | 


No ſad event, in tragic ſtory told, 


+ Ab, 9wherefore, &c.) Mercury, fnding his maſter Ju- 
piter in a melancholy mood, and reciting ſcraps of a tra« 
gedy, like a true courtier falls in with his humour, and 
addreſſes him in heroics. The words in the original are 


2 
— — — 


probably quoted from ſome tragedy of Euripides not BOW | -þ | 
extant, 

* Say, king, Sc.] Minerva, not to be behind hand in = „ 
complaiſance, appeals to Jupiter in hexameters. Her f 
ſpeech is a little kind of cento, taken from various mw of ö 


Homer, and put together ad libitum. 


t There's nor, e. ] From the Oreſtes of FRuclpldes, with | | 


a little variation, 2» k 


S 2 | Which 
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| Wich gode have not experienced; — e ; 
Which our unhappy nature doth not feel. | 

"MINEMA. YN A. 
Heav'ns! what a prologue ! 8 
| JUPTLI.T E R. 


| Impious, earth-born race, 
And thou, Prometheus, what a train of . 
; Didſt thou procure me! 


MIN E R v Wk 
Tell us, for thou ſpeak'ſt 
To bat * friends, thy fellow-deities. 


1 f rr | 
1 What haſt chou done for me, thou noiſy HY 
MIN E R V A. | 
Do not be angry with us, good Jupiter, if 
not having ſwallowed all Euripides, we ſhould 
find ourſelves unable to tragedize with Yu 
„ e 
Do you think 1 do not know what is the 
cauſe of all this weeping and wailing : „ 
I 
O! if chou ks *twou'd fill thy eyes with tears. 
5 n 4 h 
I tell you, I know it well enough, it is „ fore 
love affair; but you have ſq often injured me in 
mar point that I ſhall not cry about it. I ſup- 


I bat boſ,, G.! This is theo from ſome da — 


| whoſe works are not come down to un, or an imitation by 
Lucian bimſelf. 


"01 poſe | 
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f — 


poſe you have found ſome new Danae, Se- 
mele, or Europa, that you are fond of, and 
are conſidering whether you ſhall be a bull, a 
ſatyr, or a ſhower of gold, flowing through the 
tiles, into the boſom of your miſtreſs; .fighs, 
groans, tears, and that pallid hue c: can be Tor” 
toms of nothing but love. 1 


euren 
Ridiculous! to think I am gp about forks 


_ wrifleys 250 = . 
3 e 
What is there elſe that can make Jupiter 
Bork 1 
n Irrer. 
Juno, 8 affairs of the gods are in immi- 
nent danger; we ſtand, as the proverb ſays, on 


the edge of a razor, and it is a moat point whe- : 


ther, henceforth, we are to be worſhipped, and 
receive any honours from mortals, or be total- 
ly neglected, and deſpiſed. ä 
ü 

Has the earth then brought | forth more 
giants, have the Titans burſt their chains, ſub- 
qdued their keepers, and taken up arms nt 

; 
bo 5 UV Pp 1 * E R. ; 

Be * not alarm'd, for all is ſafe below. 
ON not, ws mh of a line in the Phzuiſſe of Eu- 
N | | . | 


1 
v+W FW? 
f « 
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7 N e 
What then can happen beßdes, 0 very ter⸗ 
rible? if this is not the cauſe of your grief, 
What is it that can make you thus er e 
os and eee er inſtead of Jupiter? 
J ͤ YI qo . 
*t; will tell you; there was yeſterday a vir 
I do not know how it began, between Ti- 
mocles, the Stoic, and Damis, the Epicurean, 
concerning providence, before a large and re- 
ſpectable audience. Damis aſſerted (which 
hurt me moſt), that there were no gods, to 


look over and direct human affairs whilſt 


the good Timocles, on the other hand, under - 
took to defend our cauſe. A number of people 
crouding in upon them, they did not finiſh the 

. diſcourſe, but parted with a reſolution to meet 
again, and determine the point ſome other 
time: and now it remains in doubt who will 
gain the victory. You ſee whit danger we ate 
in, and that all depends on one man: one of 
theſe things muſt happen, either that we are to 
be contemned, and treated as mere idle names, 
or, if Timocles ſucceeds, worſhipped avg ho- 
noured as we uſed to be. | 


b 78-0 
In good truth, Jupiter, theſe are chivgs of 


£ | ea and Ariflodemus] Two eminent Grecian actan. 
| mw” 
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conſequence, nor a0 1 wonder da. at your tra- 
gic ſtrain. N 1 N 
5 „ben res 0 5 
And yet you thought I was in all this apita- 
tion about ſome Danae, or Antiopa : but now, 
Mercury, Juno, and Minerva, what» is to be 
done? You muſt all do your . and ain 
of ſomething or other. 
ne eee 
It ſhould be referred, I think, to the confi- 
deration of all the gods: and a council called. 
4:44 0:0: | 
1 think ſo too. . 
MINERYV A. 
I am quite of a different opinion: heaven, 
I think, ought not to be diſturbed, nor would 
have it known that you ſtirred in the affair: 
every thing ſhould be carried on privately, if 
you would have Timocles come off conqueror, 
and Damis be laughed at, and give up the 
point. 
M E R Cc U R 4 
It can never be a fecret, Jupiter, as the 
diſpute is to be in public, and they will tay, 


you play the tyrant, in not communicating to 


them what concerns the common ſafety. 


I 
Give notice, then, and let them all attend. 
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| ROOT i ONTO 
You are certainly right. O yes, O yes: 
away to council, all ye gods, immediately, on 
| affairs of the utmoſt importance | blk 
nr 2 cbs 
A0 f is this all, Mereury? Do you nend 
the gods to council, on ſuch deep matters, in 
this ſimple manner, and in plain proſe? ' 
| MER CC UK . 
How would you have me do it? 
FU rer. | 
How! why I would give it an air of ſolemni - 
ty, have it cried in verſe, with all 3 mag · 
N. e and ſuitable to the OS. 
EY RKEYV RE d 
True : but this is the bufineſs of rhapſodiſts, 
and heroic writers: I am no poet; 1 ſhall only 
ſpoil the buſineſs, by exceeding the meaſure of 
the verſe, or patching it up when it falls ſhort, 
and they will laugh at me for my ignorance: I 
| have ſeen Apollo himſelf ſerved fo, for ſome 
of his oracles ; though the, obſcurity of the 
prophecy hides a great many faults, and the 
hearer i is ſeldom at leiſure to examine the metre. 
Iiir 
You may give it us out of Homer; call the 
council as he has dope, I ſuppoſe you can recol- 


lect it, 


ur 


4 1 * a 


— ” 


, — 
o — . — <e 
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3 M B R CU R Y. 7 
Not exactly, L am afraid: 2 & wall try, how- 
ever, what I can do, 5 wat Arid 
* Haſte all ye male and 8 nee 1 
Attend, with me, the ſenate of the ſkies, To 
Not one be abſent, not a rural pow'r, 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or roſy;bow'r, - 
Each fair-hair'd, Dryad of the ſhady r . 
Each azure ſiſter of the filver flood ; 1 
Ve firſt and laſt, and ye who have a name, © 
And ye who have not, ye, whoſe ade 4. 
The ſmoking victim —hither all repair. 5 

E Pk. Ee. 3.6. 

Very well, indeed; Mercury, you are a moſt 
excellent crier : for ſee they are crouding i in 
already: do you ſeat them. according to their 
rank, both with regard to the + materials, and 
the workmanſhip : firſt, the gold, next the fil- 
ver, then the ivory, then the braſs. and ſtone ; 
and, do you hear, let the works of Phidias, 


Alcamenes, Myron, Euphranor, and the like : 


N Sag AA IS 
8 De pip i Ie © 
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* Haſte all, &.] This is, partly from Homer,, la 
Lucian's own humour interſperſed, with it. The idea of | 
calling on the yowuvns, the fine nomine turba, or your ww 
out a name, is truly laughable, ' _ ; 

+ Materials.] The real gods aſſembled in W 
ſuppoſed to call on their repreſentatives on earth, the ſta- 
tues in braſs, gold, &. to join the eouncil, and beactualited | 

| with the dangers that threatened the whole community z 
hence ariſes a ridiculous diſtinction and diſpute concerning 
the ſeveral materials of which the deities were made, with 
which Lucian makes himſelf extremely Fr... 


. excel- 0 
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excellent artiſts, have the preference : a5 to the 


vulgar, that are poorly executed, they may 
ſand filent in a corner, as only nen to 
fill up the , 35 9 
MERCURY. Re 
the ſhall be done ; I will ſeat them according 
to order: but what am TI to do, if one of the 
golden ones that weighs ſeveral talents, ſhould 
be but indifferently worked, of the commoneſt 
ſort, and not anſwering in the other reſpects; 
muſt I place'him before the brazen ones'of My- 
ro, and Polycletes, or the ſtone of Phidias and 
Alcamenes; or do you think, that thoſe who 
ſhew the greateſt Perfection: in the = W be 


preferred? 
| JUPITER. 


It ſhould be ſo; but we muſt * the e golden 


one firſt. 
MERCURY, 


| T underſtand you ; you would have me place 
them, not according to their merit, but their 
riches. Come, therefore, you golden ones, in- 
to the firſt ſeats. But now, behold, Jupiter, 
the beſt places are filled with barbarians ; you 
ſee what the Greeks are, beautiful, of a fine ap- 
_  pearance, and wrought in a maſterly ſtyle, but 
they are moſt of them in ſtone or braſs, the 
moſt valuable of ivory, with a very little gold 

5 SLID. SL | - juſt 


I. 
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juſt to colour and adorn them, whilſt the infide 
is wood, that furniſhes an habitation for a co- 
lony of mice. But Bendis and Anubis, and 
with them Attis and Mithres are all ſolid gold, 
and of infinite value. 
REP TATE; 

And where is the juſtice, Mercury, in plac- 
ing that dog-faced nen Beben _ _P 
you know whe I am? 

"EE RC OKAY; 

I do: but you muſt remember my good & 
Earth-ſhaker, that Lyfippus has madę you of 
nothing but poor braſs, for the Corinthians, 
at that time, had no gold amongſt them; 
which, you know, is the richeſt of all metals. 
Lou muſt ſubmit, therefore, to be ſet aſide, | 
nor muſt you take it ill, if he who has ſuch a 
large golden noſe, is preferred before you. 

| V'E N U_& 

Seat me, I defire, in the firſt , for I am 

all gold, 
„5 R C UR Y. 
That is more than I know; for, if T am not 


purblind, you are cut out of white Pentelean 


marble, and as ſuch Praxiteles e me 0 
the Cnidians. | 


* Earth. hater. 5 The title uſually _ to Neptune by 
Homer. | 


VENUS. 
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e VB N- 08 
4; Yi call i in Homer, a reſpettable evidence; | 
to vouch for me, who, in all his verſes, calls 
me the golden Venus. 3 
: MERCURY. | 
Yes; ; and ſo he calls Apollo the rich and 
wealthy, and nd yet you may ſee him fitting 
amongſt the ploughmen, his crown taken off his 
head dy thieves, and the ſtrings of his lyre 
cracked by a ſet of ruffians; be contented, there- 


fore, that you are not at the head of the aſſem- 
bly. 


deine 
Who ſhall dare to contend for precedence 
with me, the immenſe * Coloffus, with his ra- 


* Coloſſus.) This famous flatue, which is called one of the 
feven wonders of the world, was a huge and immenſe re- 
preſentation of Apolio, or the Bun, worſhipped by the 
Rhodians. The ancient hiſtorians, who are very apt to fib 
on theſe occaſions, tell us, that it was ſeventy cubits high ; 

or, according to Feſtus, a hundred and five feet long, all of 
braſs, the work of one Chares, a diſciple of the famous ſta- 

tuary Lyfippus;'its feet were placed on tw6 immenſely high 


rocks or pedeſtals, at the entrance of the port of Rhodes, 


and at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that ſhips in full 
Fil paſſed in between them. Pliny informs-us, that about 
fifty-ſix years after its erection, it was laid flat, and'remain- 


ed in that condition till the time of Veſpaſian, who ſet it 


up again. When the Saracens became maſters of Rhodes, 


they found it again thrown don, and ſold it for an im- 


menſe ſum to a a Jew, who took it to pieces, and carried uff. 
| the 


\ 
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aiaut ſun? the Rhodians might have agile 

twenty golden gods for the money that I coſt 

them; by the rule of proportion, therefore, I 

ſhould be placed above them all; befides that, 

you ſhould confider the art and exquiſite ml 
manſhip employed about me. 

MERCUR ; Oh 

What i is to be dane i in this affair, Jupltcs? it 

is a difficult point to determine; for, with re- 

ſpect to the materials, he is nothing but braſs; 

and yet, on the other hand, if we confider how 


many talents he coſt making, he muſt be of the 


firſt quality. 
0 JUPITER. 

What does he come amongſt us for? only to 
diſgrace our diminutive ſize, and throw the aſ- 


ſembly into, confufion ; hark you, moſt noble 


Rhodian, if we give you precedence here, and 
place you before the golden ones, how will you 
contrive to take your ſeat, unleſs they all riſe 
up to give you room, for one of your thighs will 
fill the whole court; you had better ſtand up- 
right, therefore, with og: Sons towards the aſ- 
ſembly. 885 | 


: 


the braſs it was made. of, on nine bundred camels. The 


thumb, it ſeems, was as much as a man could well ſpan with 
his two arms, and every. -Rnger: was as large as a common 


ſtatue. ; 
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need is w ditßeulty 1 vou; two gods, 
both of braſs, and the ſame workmanſhip, both 


wrought by Lyfippus, both. equat in birth, tbe 
ſons of Jupiter, Bacchus and Hercules ; which 


muſt have the precedency ? they are N you 


ſee, contending for it. Fr 


: JUPI TE R. 
_ "Mercury, we are loſing time here, inflend of 
minding our buſineſs; we ſhould have got to 
our ſpeeches before this : let them ſeat them- 


ſelves promiſcuouſly, juſt where they pleaſe for 


the preſent; by and by, we will call a council 
about this, and ſeitle the order of precedency. 
MER C- UB ho * 
But hark! what a riot and tumult there is 
amongſt them! they are crying out as uſual, 
where is the nectar and ambroſia, where are | 


the hecatombs and the ſacrifices ? 
12 


Mercury, command filence, that they may 
12 what we are met about, and not think ot 


ſuch trifles. 
* 6 BY U R 


But what ſhall 1 do, Jupiter? they do not 8 


50 all underſtand Greek, and 1 am not ſo ſkilled 


in languages as to be able to talk intelligibly to 
Scythians, Perſians, Thracians, and Gauls; I 


believe I had _ make a fign with my hand. 
rr 
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M E R C UR x. 
| There : you ſee they are as mute as fo many ; 
ſophiſts, now is the time to harrangue; ob- 
ſerve, they are looking towards you, 1 ex- 
pect you ſhould addreſs them. 1 
1 rn 
Now, as you are my ſon, Mercury, I will 
tell you what a condition I am in: you know 
how bold I generally am in council, and how 
magnificently I talk. | 
M E R 0 e 
I know it; 1 uſed to tremble when 1 heard 
you : eſpecially, when you threatened to hang 
down your“ golden chain, and draw up gods, 
earth, and ſeas from their foundations, e 
F 
And yet 1 declare to you, my ſon, I know 
not how it is, but, whether it be from the 
weight of misfortunes that threaten us, or from 
the number of deities aſſembled, for you ſee the 
council is full of gods; my mind is diſturbed, I 
tremble, and my tongue ſeems to be tied up; 
but, what is worſt of all, I have forgot a very 
'* fine exordium to my ſpeech, which I had drawn 
up for the occaſion. * 7, 


Do ſo. 


hs Goldin 1 See Homer: ; the paſſage has been 


7 before. 
M E R- 


„„ _ 
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M E R C UR v. 
Now, Jupiter, you have ſpoiled all; "or 
your  filence will make them ſuſpect, that the 
| misfortune may be worſe than it really is, 5 
iar, % ↄ] EE. 
Shall I make uſe of Homer's:then ? E ö 
| r MB. R. CHN RX Y. | 
What i Re 
1 Rr 
* Celeſtial ſtates, immortal gods | give © ear, 
M E R C UB ve. 

No, no; you have given us enough of chat 
already; you had better take one of Demoſthe- 
nes Philippics, patch it up, and make a little 

| alteration here and there; many rat. orators 
[- practiſe this now a- days. | 
1 p u r 17 K 1 | 
Well adviſed; it is a moſt compendious kind 
: of rhetoric, ay very convenient for ſuch as do 
not know how to get on, or which way to turn 
themſelves. Come, I will begin. + * Far ſu- 
perior to the richeſt treaſures, O ye * mortal 
gods, am I ſatisfied, you would eſteem the per- 
fect knowlege of that buſineſs which hath here 
called us together, with the greateſt pleaſure, 


* Cele foial, Sec.] See Homer's Iliad, b. vili. 1. 8. 

+ From the beginning of the firſt Philippic. 

ln imitation of Apes Alraios, O ye Athenian men. 

| therefore 
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thetefore you will, I doubt not; liſten to What I 


ſhall advance concerning it; the preſent criſis 


doth, as it were, with a loud n call for all 
our immediate care and attention! 


But I will now (for here my Ba N 


fails me,) explain to you, on what occafion T 


called this council. Yeſterday, you know, 
Mneſitheus the pilot offered up à ſacriſice to 


us, on account of his ſhip being preſerved, 


| which had narrowly eſcaped a wreck near 8 


Caphareus, and as many as were invited, ſup- 
ped together in the Pirzus : after the liba- 


tions, as you may remember, you dropped off 


one by one; I, for it was not late, went into 
the city, and walked about the Ceramicus, re- 
lecting on the ſordid diſpoſition of Mneſitheus, 
who, after inviting ſixteen gods to his feaſt, 
killed only one cock, and that an old one, 


and half dead of the pip; wllich was all he gave 
us, beſides four grains of incenſe, which was ſo 


mouldy, that it was burned out immediately, 


and gave ſo little ſmoke, that we could hardly 


ſmell it; though, when his ſhip got on the 
ſhallows, and ſtruck upon the rock, he pro- 


8 Caphareus,) A Promontory of Eubœa, running out at 
the ſouth-eaſt, dangerous for ſhipping on account of its 

eddies and concealed rocks. See . Orid, and Te 
pertius, 


Ves, Mp7 #7 miſed 
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aa us whole nn 30, we would deliver 
him. 

Wil 1 was W on cheſe chings, I 

came towards the Pœcile, where I ſaw a vaſt 
crowd of people aſſembled, ſome within the 
porch, others in the open air, and, amongſt 
the reſt, two who were ſeated, and ſeemed very 
loud and vehement in their diſcourſe : finding 
theſe to be, as I did imagine, to philoſophers 
in a warm debate, I was reſolved to hear what 
they ſaid; and, being concealed: in a thick 
cloud, I immediately aſſumed their habit and 
appearance, and by the help of a long beard, 
might eafily have paſſed: for a philoſopher. 1 
elbowed through the crowd, and got in, nobody 
knowing who I was. There 1 found that raſcal 
Damis the Epicurean, with my good friend Ti- 
mocles the Stoic, in high diſpute. Timocles 
had argued himſelf into a ſweat, and almoſt 
cracked his voice with roaring; whilſt, Damis 
continued to provoke him with his: Sardonic 
Iineers. 

Their whole debate was concerning us: the 
villain Damis denied that we took any care of 
mortals, or looked into their affairs; affirmed, 
in ſhort, that there were no gods at all, for that 
was plainly what he aimed at, and many who 
were preſent agreed entirely with him. Timo- 

N cles 
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cles, on the other hand, who was of our fide 
of the queſtion; defended us with all his might, 1 
and ſhew-ed with what beautiful order and regu- 


larity we ruled and directed every thing. He 
alſo met with the praiſe and approbation of 


ſome, but he was now grown tired, and ſpoke 
but indifferently, ſo that the multitude leaned 


towards Damis. Perceiving the danger we 
were in, I commanded night to ſurround them, 
and put an end to the diſpute.” They parted, 
therefore, having firſt agreed to renew the de- 
bate next day. I followed the croud; and over- 


heard their ſentiments as they returned home, 


which were moſtly in favour of Damis, who, I 
found, had got the majority on his ſide: ſome, 
indeed, were not for predetermining the cauſe, 
but reſolved to wait till they heard what Timo- 
cles had to ſay at their next meeting. 

This, my brethren, is the bufineſs for which 
I called you together; matters, you ſer, of no 


little conſequence and importance: as on men, 


all our honour, glory, and worſhip muſt de- 
pend. If they are once perſuaded that there 
are no gods, or if there are, that we take no care 
of human affairs, we ſhall have no more gifts, 
or victims from them, but may fit and farve in 
heaven, without feſtivals, holy-days, watchings, 
ſacrifices, or any pomp or ceremony whatſo- 
T 2 ever, 
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ever. Theſe, I ſay, are things of moment, and 
it will behove you all to weigh and confider by 
what means it may be ſo managed that Timo 
cles, in his next diſcourſe, ſhall have the ſupe- 
riority, and Damis meet with contempt and de- 
riſion; for on Timocles himſelf I have not 
much dependence, nor do I think he will gain 
the victory, unleſs we lend him ſome aſſiſtance. 
Give notice, Mercury, in form, for ſome one to 
riſe up, and ſpeak, = ©; :5 hoo 
MERCURY. 39734 
| Silence, and attend; no noiſe there: which 
of the gods who is of ® proper age, chooſes to 
harrangue on this occaſion? what! nobody! 
the ſubject, I ſuppoſe, is ſo important, Any it 
has frightened you all into ſilence. 
M O M Us. | 
Tf I may be permitted to ſpeak with enden, 
I have many things to ſay on this occaſion. 
Ur Fo 
Speak boldly, Momus, for it is evident you 
riſe up from good-will towards the common 
cauſe... OF 


* Proper age. ] Alluding with a ſneer to the number of | 
new gods who had been admitted into the quorum, and 
who, conſequently, could be but young in the buſineſs. 
In the Athenian ſenate, none were ſuffered to ſpeak who 
were under thirty years of age. It would not, perhaps, be 
amiſs, if a fimilar law were to take place 1 in the parliament 
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+ ry to earth Wag from Io ye grew, 
A heartlefs, ſpiritleſs, inglorious crew. 


Give ear then, O ye gods, whilſt I ſpeak the 


dictates of my heart. I have, I muſt own, 


for a long time expected that our affairs would 
be brought into this diſtreſsful fituation ; that a 
number of theſe Sophiſts would rife up againſt 


us, encouraged, I fear, by our own conduct 


and behaviour. We ought not, I ſwear by 
Themis, to be angry with Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers, for entertaining ſuch opinions of us; 
what, indeed, can any one think, who obſerves 
the confuſed and wretched ſtate of human af- 
fairs, the good and juſt neglected, and left to 
periſh in poverty, diſeaſe, and ſlavery; and, 
on the other hand, the worſt and moſt abandon- 
ed of men preferred before them, abounding in 
riches, and lording it over thofe who are fo 
much better than themfelves ; baſe and facri- 
legious wretches left unpuniſhed, and unde- 
tected, and thoſe condemned to infamy and 
death, who have done nothing to deſerve it ; 
well may they call in queſtion our exiſtence. 


Eſpecially when they hear the oracles declar- 


ing that | 
He who o'er Halys paſſeth, ſhall deſtroy 
A pow'rful hoſt —— , 


I See Homer's Iliad, book vii. I. 99. 


EY |. 


45 
* 


ſodiſts, in their verſes, that we fall in love, 


The quibble of Apollo's oracle is not half ſo ingenious. 
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Not informing him whether this army was to 
be his own or that. of his enemy. 
And again, 


Thou Salamis, are fated to deſtroy 
The ſons of 0 women born. 


Now both Perſians and Greeks, we know, 
were born of women. 


' When, moreover, they are told by the rhap- 


that we are made ſlaves of, and bound, that 
we quarrel with one another, and are ſubject | 
to a thouſand misfortunes, when at 'the ſame 
time we pretend to be unchangeable, happy, 
and immortal, what can we expect, but that 
they muſt laugh at, and deſpiſe us! And yet 
we are angry becauſe ſome mortals, who are 
not mere fools, find fault with us, and deny. 
our providence, when, in fact, we ought to 
think ourſelves well off, that, after all our fol- 


hes, there are ſome yet remaining, who ſa- 
crifice to us. 


O women born ] It 3 1s impoſe to ad this, without 
thinking of 


None of woman born ſhall hurt Macbeth. 
The reputation of Shakſpeare's witches is ſecured by 


— Macduff was from his mother” 8 womb | 
Untimely ript — 


And 
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And now, Jupiter (for we are by ourſelves 
here, without any mortals amongſt us, except 


Hercules, Bacchus, Ganymede, and Aiſcula- 


pius, whom we have adopted for our own), 
tell me fairly, did you ever take ſo much care 
of what paſſes upon earth, as to enquire who 
were good, and who bad? You cannot ſay you 
did. If Theſeus, in his way from Trezene to 
Athens, had not ſlain the ruffians Scyron, Pi- 
tyocamptes, Cercyon, and the reſt of them, 
they might ſtill have gone on murthering tra- 
vellers, and rioting in blood and ſlaughter, for 
aught that you or your providence would do 
to prevent them; and unleſs Euryſtheus, a good 
and juſt man, led by humanity and compaſſion, 
had not ſent his truſty ſervant here, the induſtri- 


ous Hercules, little would you have cared 


about the Hydra, the birds of Stymphalus, 
the Thracian horſes, or. the drunken frolics of 
the Centaurs. To ſay the truth, all we trouble 


OUr» 


+ Hydra. ] This formidable monſter, to whom ſome of 
the poets have given ſeven, ſome nine, and others fifty 
heads, uſed, we are told, to make dreadful havock amongſt 
the cattle, in the marſhes' of Lerna, near Argos, and, like 
our dragon of Wantley, ſpread terror and deſtruction where. 
ever he came, As ſoon as he loſt one head, another, it 
ſeems, immediately ſprung up in its room. Hercules, 
however, ſoon made an end of him, though Euryſtheus 


would not agree to ſet it down as one of the twelve labours 
T 4 ta 
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_ ourſelves about, is, to ſee that mortals ſacrifice 
to us, and raiſe the ſmoke at our altars: every 
thing elſe flows on in its own channel, and juſt 
as fortune may direct it: it is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at now, nor ſhould it be here- 
after, if men open their eyes, and diſcover that 
it is of little ſervice to them to ſacrifice and make 
libations to us. Many an Epicurus, Metrodo- 
rus, and Damis muſt you expect to ſee, laugh- 
ing at, and deſpiſing us, and our advocates ſub- 
dued and deſtroyed by them. Be it your's, 
therefore, to appeaſe theſe tumults, for you have 
raiſed them; your's to heal theſe wounds, for 
you have inflicted them. Momus runs but little 
hazard of being deprived of his honours, for he 
has ſeldom met with any, whilſt you have all 
enjoyed your victims, and your worſhip. 
C4 Up TTTT. 

Shall we, ye gods, ſuffer this madman to 
rave on thus, always ſevere as he is, and always 
abuſive? But, as the excellent Demoſthenes 
ſays, it is very eaſy to cenſure, to calumniate, 
and find fault with things, and may be done by 
to be impoſed on him, becauſe lolaus aſſiſted him in the 
conqueſt. The truth of this ſtory is, that the marſhes of 
Lerna were infeſted with ſerpents, of which there ſeemed 


to be no end (like the Hydra's heads), Hercules drained 


the marſhes, and got rid of them ; all the reſt is poetical 
table, 


any 
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any body who has a mind to it; but to adviſe 
well how they may be mended, is the part of 
a good and prudent' counſellor : and this, I 
truſt, the reſt of you will do, when he ſhall 
think proper to hold his tongue. 
N FTU N | 

1 as you all very well know, live at the bot- 
tom of the ſea, and take care of things there, 
preſerve mariners, ſave ſhips, and pacify the 
winds;' at the ſame time I am not. indifferent 
about affairs here; and my opinion is, that this 
Damis ſhould be immediately taken off, before 
he enters again on this diſpute, either by light- 
ning, or ſome other way, for fear he ſhould get 


the better; for you ſay he has the talent of per- 
ſuaſion: thus ſhall we ſhew mankind that we 


know how to be revenged on thoſe who declaim 
againſt us, 
n 
Surely, Neptune, you are in jeſt, or muſt 


have forgot that theſe things are not in our 
power, and that the *“ Fates alone determine 


whether a man is to die by lightning, fever, 


ſword, or peſtilence: were it not ſo, do you 


think I would ever have ſuffered theſe ſacrilegi- 
ous wretches to have gone off without a thun- 


Fates Pe, See Jupiter confuted, in the preceding 
Dialogue. | 


derbolt, 
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derbolt, who * ſhaved off two of my locks, each 
of which weighed fix minæ; or would you 
have let the fiſhermen in Geraſtus eſcape, who 
ſtole away your trident ? Beſides, that it would 
appear as if we were too deeply affected by 
this affair, and reſented it, that we were afraid 
of Damis and his arguments, and, conſcious 
that he was ſuperior to Timocles, took this me- 
thod to be revenged on him; what would this 
be but to give up the cauſe, and acknowlege 
ourſelves to be overcome. 
NE FT UNE | 
Well: I only thought this was the ſhorteſt 
way of gaining the victory. 
OT Wo | 
The beſt way of killing eels, brother, I grant 
you is to ſpear them : but it is a ſtrange kind of 
device, to deſtroy your enemy that he may die 
unconquered, and at the ſame _—_ to leave the 
matter in diſpute undetermined, 
5 * r T VN 
If my arguments are to be EELIFIED in this 
manner, you may even think of a better me- 
thod yourſelves. 1 . 


L 


* Shaved off.] Alluding to ſome depredations that had 

been made by thieves on the ſtatues of theſe deities, which, 

when compoſed of precious materials, we may ſuppoſe, were 
IEF made free with by the raſcals of Greece. 


Ar OIL L o. 
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422 ©: L ©. 

If the young and beardleſs might be Senait 
ted to ſpeak, I would offer ſomething that 
might, perhaps, be ſerviceable on this occaſion. 

MO NM U s. 


This is an affair, Apollo, of ſo much con- | 


ſequence, that age is not to be confidered ; 


every body ſhould have a right to ſpeak upon 


it: when matters are in ſuch a critical ſituation, 


any idle diſputes about the right and title of 


haranguing would be truly ridiculous : befides, 
that you are certainly a lawful ſpeaker, having 
been long fince out of your childhood, and, 
at leaſt, one of the + twelve great divini- 
ties, if not of Saturn's council, Do not 


pretend, therefore, to put on the modeſt boy, 


but, 


+ Twelve.] Of the deities worſhipped by the Greeks, 
thoſe called weyan, Or Onyunic, the great, or Olym pic, 
were of the firſt claſs ; and, of theſe, twelve were the moſt 

honoured, and had an alive erected to them, called the 
Bag Twy Jod Ow, the altar of the twelve gods. Pauſa- 
nias tells us that the figures of them were painted in the 
portico of the Ceramicus, and that their ſtatues were erect- 
ed in the temple of Megara. They are likewiſe called by 


the poets h, and Beanwvec, and ſome auzhors make 2 


diſtinction betwixt the gang and the Oxuumia, giving the 
former title to the old gods, under Saturn, which Lucian 


here calls Saturn's council, and the latter to the new gods, | 


under Jupiter. If the makes? is deſirous of knowing the 
names of 2 reſpectable heathen aldermen, they are as 


follows, 
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but, beardleſs as you are, ſpeak your ſenti- 
ments boldly ; eſpecially as your ſon Æſcula- 
pius can boaſt of a long beard, and rough chin: 
it becomes you above all to ſne your wiſdom, 
who reſide in eee and ee with 


the Muſes. | 
A P 0 L L O. 


Please, however, Momus, to remember, that 
it is not you who are to give me leave, but 
Jupiter: with his permiſſion, I may poſſibly 
have ſomething to offer, not unworthy of that 
Helicon, and thoſe Muſes whom I am con- 


verſant with. 
] U-P II E R. 
Speak, my ſon, you have free leave. 


45 2 S . 
This * Timocles ſeems to be an honeſt man, 


follows, Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Minerva, Ceres, Vul- 
can, Juno, Mars, Mercury, Diana, Venus, Veſta, Pin- 
dar calls them do ararxis, the twelve kings. An old 
poet has put all their names into four hexameter and pen- 
tameter verſes, and another, with great ingenuity, crouded 
them into two. 

* Timocles.] Damis and Timocles were, probably, two 
philoſophers, the one a Stoic, the other an Epicurean, well 
known in Lucian's time ; who, like the orators of our pre- 
ſent Weſtminſter Forum, or Apollo Society, diverted them- 
ſelves with public diſputes on religious ſubjects. Lucian, 
Who laughs at every thing, takes this opportunity of 5 ara 
ing their characters, and expoſing them bath, 


a lover 


i 
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a lover of the gods, and one who is well ac- 


quainted with the Stoic doctrines. He teaches 
philoſophy to a number of youths, and, as I am 


informed, is well paid for it; and yet he can- 


not ſpeak well in a large company, has a fal- 
tering voice, does not put his words well toge- 
ther, but ſtutters, and even when he; moſt 
wiſhes to ſhew the orator, is a ſerni-barbarian, 
and makes the audience laugh at him; not but 
he has an excellent underſtanding, thinks deep- 
ly, and is thoroughly verſed in all the precepts 
of his ſect, which, when he endeavours: to ex- 


plain and illuſtrate, he only confounds, and 


makes the riddle but the more obſcure by his 
ſolution of it; thoſe, therefore, who cannot 
underſtand; conſtantly laugh at him. A man 


ſhould ſpeak. clearly, and with + perſpicuiey : 


if he WR to be underſtood. 571 
M O M Js. KIT} 

You give £268 advice, ee Apollo, 
and praiſe that perſpicuity in others, which: you 
never praCtiſe yourſelf ; for your oracles are al- 
ways obſcure and perplexed, ſo chat what one 


3 


+ Perſdicuity.] Fieri poteſt, ſays Tully,, ut recte quis 


ſentiat & id quod ſentit polite eloqui non poſſit, ſed man- 
dare quenquam literis cogitationes ſuas, qui eas nec diſpo- 


nere, nec illuſtrare poſfit, nec delectatione aliqua allicere 


lectorem, hominis eſt intemperanter ann de otio ** 
literis. 41s 


"Pythian 
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Pythian declares, ſtands in need bf another to 


unravel it: but how are we to act in this 


affair, what remedy would you prefcribe for the 


weakneſs of this Timocles? 


12 r E. 0. | 
To get an aſfiſtant, Momus, ſome ſtrong 
and powerful orator, who may inforce the ar- 


ag which Timocles fhall fupgeſt to him. 


. NM O M u s. 

So the child muſt have a tutor for him in 
philoſophy, to explain his meaning to the au- 
ditors: Damis is to ſpeak for himſelf, whilſt 
the other makes uſe of an actor, and whiſpers 
in his ear what he would have him ſay, the 
puppet, perhaps, not underſtanding what he is 
to utter for his friend; would not the audience 
laugh at this? we muſt think of ſome other me- 
thod: in the mean time, my noble friend, for 
you profeſs yourſelf to be a prophet, (and, in- 


| deed, are pretty well paid for it, having re- 


ceived many a good * golden brick on' this ac- 
count,) now ſhew your art, and tell us which 


of theſe ſophiſts will get the better; you are a 
* Golden brick, ] Gr. xe, xpuoac, lateres aureos, 


wedges, bricks, or large pieces of gold were frequently 
ſent to the oracles, and generally ſecured a favourable an- 


ſwer. Lucian here alludes to the magnificent preſents ſent 


diviner, 


Wo 
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diviner, and muſt know what is to come to On | 


hereafter. 
1 P G RT ©. 


Howis it poſſible I ſhould do that when I "rank 


notripodshere,norincenſe,norCaſtalian fountain? 


M O M U 8. 
Look you there now, I have driven you up in 
a corner, and you are afraid of being detected. 
| ri 

Speak, my ſon, I beſeech you, and do not 
give this calumniator a handle to abuſe and 
laugh at your divinations, as if they all de- 
pended on tripods, incenſe, and holy-water, 
and without them your art is nothing. 
&' 2 DO bh 1 WM 


Certainly, father, it would be better to do 


it at Delphos, or Colophan,. where I have every 
thing ready and convenient about me; naked, 
however; as I am, and unprovided, I will: en- 
deavour to foretel on whom the victory ſhall 
fall, but you muſt pardon me if my verſe ſhould 


halt a little, 
>M OM t.$. 


Proceed ; but let i it be clear and intelligible, 


and not ſtand in need of an interpreter z there 
is no“ lamb and tortoiſe now to be dreſſed i in 
Lydia. You know what the queſtion 1 is. 


* Lamb.) Alluding to the puzzling queſtion propoſed to 
the oracle by Crœſus's ambaſſadors; and which Apollo fa 


deeply reſented, 
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3052 Tr 
What are you about to ſay, my fon? for al- | 
ready I perceive the dreadful preparatives of 
the oracle; your colour changes, your eyes roll 
about, your hair ſtands an end, ind there is a 
corybantic motion in all your limbs; all point 


out the Poſſeſſed, the W the myſtic di- 


vinity. 
„„ ; 

4 7 Attend, ye gods, to what Apollo ſings, 
The heavenly augur, touching dreadful Qrife 
Of noiſy combatants, the war of. words; 
Hark! how they fill the air with croakings dire, 
In the thick furrows how the ſheaves are mov'd 
By the rough tumult ! with his crooked claw, 
When the fierce vultur on the graſs-hopper 
Shall ſeize, the ſhow'r-portending rook ſhall chaunt 
His laſt ſad dirge; the mules ſhall conquer then, 

And the flow aſs ſhall gore his nimble foal. 


FUr 
Momus, why ſplit your ſides thus? this is no 


ſuch laughing matter; have done, or you will 
be ſuffocated. 
M ©, M U 8. 
How is it poſſible to help it, after ſo clear, ſo 
perſpicuous an oracle! 


+ Attend, Sc.] The ancient oracles, to give a greater 
ſolemnity to their predictions, generally delivered them in 
verſe; the original is in hexameters, and imitated from 

the wu; of Ariſtophanes. The oracular pomp, obſcurity, 
and nonſenſe, is finely burleſqued in this ſpeech by Apollo, 
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1 FP FT RK. 
If it be ſo clear to you, pray explain i it to us, 
MOMU Ss. ti 
Nothing can be plainer, there needs no The- 
miſtocles to untavel it; the oracle cleatly means 
that he is an impoſtor, and wre only pack- aſſes 
and mules to give credit to him, without more 
underſtanding than ſo many graſshoppers. 
N HA R C UF LH 
And now, father, though I am but as a ſtran- 


ger here, I will venture to give you my opi- 


nion: I am for permitting the combatants to 
proceed in their controverſy; and if I find things 
go wrong, I will, if you think proper, pull the 
| whole portico down upon the head of Damis, 


that he may no longer pour forth his abuſe upon 
us, | 5 | 


.4 No Themifloctes.) De inſtantibus — judliesbat, ue 
futuris callidiflime conjiciebat; ſays Cornelius Nepos, in his 
life of Themiſtocles, and a little after, proves the truth of 
his aſſertion, by obſerving, that when the Pythian oracle was 
conſulted concerning the expedition of Xerxes againſt Greece, 
the anſwer was, ut menibus ligneis ſe munirent, that they 
ſhould defend themſelves with their wooden walls ; which, it 
ſeems, nobody underſtood but Themiſtocles, who very 
fagaciouſly informed them, that by wooden walls, nothing 
more was meant, than that they ſhould truſt to their ſhip- 
ping or marine force, as their beſt bulwark againſt the ene- 


my. piece of advice as ſuitable to old England at ar 


times, as it could poſlibly be to ancient Greece. 
Vor. III. 1 U Mo.- 
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"add; o M U & 4 
* By Hercules, Hercules, this is rough work 
indeed, and rather + Bœotian; to deſtroy fo 


many at once, together with. the whole portico, 


Marathon, Miltiades, Cynagirus and all! how 


will future orators be able to adorn their fine 


ſpeeches, when theſe neceflary ornaments are 


taken away from them ? ves you; wer livin 


man, indeed, you might have done theſe things 


perhaps, but ſince you are become a god, ou 


muſt know that the Fates alone have it in their 
We . we are eee of n 


them. 1 9 01 
5 * E R c U, 1. E 8. r 
80, 95 I killed a lion or a bydra, the Fates 
did it thraugh, me r | 
154001 28 of 38:51 
: 170 ii 
Certainly, | 
* 7 Hercules. ] This was a common Gradiin'beth 
The applying it in-.converſation with Hercules Ry bus 
ſomething ughuble in ir: fo 
+ Beotian.] Boeotia, a city of Greece, was Leia 
ly diſtinguiſhed, though we know not welt on what foun- 
dation, for the 1gnorance and ſtupidity of its inhabitants, 
and an ancient Bœotian was ſuppoſed to have as little wit a8 
a modern Laplander: hence the epithet Bœotium always 
ſignifled heavy. A perſon of a clowniſh and aukward 
deportment, was called ſus Bceotia, and Horace, ſpeaking 
of a dull fellow, „ e 
15 Bœotum i in craflo 5 jurares a aere R ee 
Bwotia, in ſhort, was the Holland of antiquity, 


M N C U. 1 8. 
And if any body abuſes me, 65 Plüss my 


temple, or throws down my Nite I muſt not 


knock him o' the head, urileſ the Fates h 
fo decreed ? e 25 
"x err 18 
By no means. 
8 £24 0 f 4 
Hear me then, Jupiter, whilſt 1 ſpeak my 

ſentiments: I am a free-ſpeaker, as the come- 

dian ſays, and call a & boat a boat; if things 
are ſo, I ſhall take my leave of your honours 
and dignities here, your incenſe, and ſacrifices, 
and go down to hell, where, if I carry but a bow 
without arrows, the ſhades, at leaſt, of the beaſts 
I have flain will be afraid of me. 


rern 
Obe! you are a 1 75 home-witneſs, as they 


Ne ſay, 
» 4 1 We * ** be I call a ſpade, a ſpade.” 
Every nation, as I obſerved, in a former note; has a different 
manner of expreſſing this ſentiment. , I choſe to preſervs 
the original igen 
+ A home-witneſs.]; In Fl Grecian courts f gates theis 
were two ſorts of evidences, the firſt of which was called 
ucgrvpc, when the perſon, or home. witneſe, who ſwore; 
was an eye · witneſs of the fact; the other went by the name 
of x ατννοονά, when the juror received what he teſtiſied from 
another perſon who had ſeen it; allegations, however, 
from abſent perſons were ſeldom taken for law ful evidence. 
The witneſſes always wrote down their teſtimony on tables, 
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ſay, indeed; you have foreſtalled Damis, by 
talking thus yourſelf : but who is this brazen 
figure coming in ſuch haſte towards us, with his 
hair tied back in the old faſhion ? even your 
brother of the forum, Mercury, he who ſtands 
near the Pœcile; he is all over 1 pitch, from 
being handled every day by the ſtatuaries. 
Why in ſuch a hurry, ſon, have you any neus 
for us from below? 
H E R M 4 G O R 4 8. ol, 

Very great indeed, and 8 as requires all 

haſte and Agence. 
Jr. ER, 
What! any new diſturbance 5 


H E R M A G O R A 8. 
As back and breaſt with pitch well cover'd on 
I ſtood, as oft accuſtom'd, the rude artiſt 


but the tablets of thoſe who came from home to deliver 


their teſtimonies were different from thoſe of the witneſſes 
who came caſually into court. This may ſuffice to explain 
to the reader the appellation of a home-witneſs, as appli ied 
to Hercules. See Potter. 
1 Pitch.) This famous brazen ſtatue of menen, fo fre- 
pt mentioned by the ancients, was conſidered, like our 
Venus of Medicis, as a ſtandard of perfection, the ſtatua- 
Ties, therefore, were perpetually taking models of it, 
which, we ſuppoſe, they did by encruſting the whole over 
with a mould of pitch, or moiſt clay, and ſo procuring an 
exact reſemblance of it. The idea of a god, in this dirty 
condition, running up on an errand to heaven, and ad- 
dreſſing Jupiter i. in _— has ſomething _y me” 
in it. 
| His 
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| His aukward corſlet faſten'd round me, when, 
_ Behold! a crowd approach'd ; amongſt them two 
Pale clam'rous ſophiſts in loud diſſonance, 
is and bs 


e R. 
* Ceaſe thy tragedifing brain, 
And tell me, 


for I know whom you mean; are they engaged 

in battle? 
H R R MAGORKRAS 
Not quite; a little ſkirmiſh is begun, they 
are ſhaking their ſlings, and throwing out a 
few ſarcaſms on each other. 
IVY 1 Th 

What can we do better, my brother gods, 
than take a look at them ! ler the Hours take 
away the bars from the gate, put the clouds on 
one ſide, and open the doors of heaven: O Her- 
cules! what a croud is gathered about them! 
I don't like that Timocles, he ſeems frighten- 
ed out af his wits; I am afraid he will ſpoil all, 
he will never lift up his head againſt Damis; 
however, we may give him our prayers at leaſt: 


But F pray in ſecret leaſt the foe ſhauld hear. 


* Ceaſe, Sc.] It is obſervable that theſe words are in 
verſe, as well as Mercury” $z Jupiter, infenfibly as it were, 
returns the compliment in heroics, though he e him. 
to leave it off, and deſcend to plain proſe. 


f But pray, Se.] See Pope's Homer? s Iliad, b. vii. l. 237. 
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X 4iM064okd. | 
+ What” doſt thou ſay, + thou factilegious 

Damis? that there are no 8 who take e Caro 


of mankind? . KLE | 
s D A M 1 8. 


None. Anſwer me firſt, by what argument | 
can you prove that there are ps 
| J 
That I ſhall not do; do you anſwer me firſt? 
| D A N 1.8 F 
Not I indeed; you muſt. begin. 
JUP „ 
Thus far our friend has the better of bim; 
he bawls loudeſt, and ſeems moſt i in earneſt, 
Well done, Timocles, abuſe him handſomely, 
that is your forte; as to every thing elſe, be | 
will ſoon make you as mute as a fiſh, _ 
„ | 
By Pallas, then, Iwill not anſwer you firſt, 
"DAMIS. DE To 
Do you ak then : this you are bound to, but 
let me have no abuſe. | | rug Bop 


1 What %, G. 1 The gods a are hs» now to bo 5 
within hearing of the diſpute, and liſtening to it. Ti- 
mocles begins. Lucian's motions, on theſe occaſions, are 


generally very rapid, he carries, us, Uke Horace's $ 7 
poet, juſt where, he pleaſes, = 


Modo nos Thebis modo pine Athenas; 


All is animated, changeful, and entertaining. al . 


_ JUPITEF THe TRAGEDIAN, 29g 
D MM W g NN 
Wel then; tell me, thou execrable fellow, 
do not the gods provide for mankind? _» 
A 8. 


5 
* 
E 


No. | 
: TIMOCLE s. 


What ſayeſt thou! ? does every thing happen 
hen without a providence ?* REI | 


1 AMI ON | 
- Certainly. g 


„ d Oe 1 b 8 
1 not wy thing ordained by ſome We 
6 o81 D A N 8. 
„ | 2.40 
lt Hen %o O Nun | 
But every thing carried on by-a fixed and ir- 
reſiſtible ep 
 Moftndoubredly, 2 Dep. C233 
TIM OC LE 8. 5 
Can you. hear this impious mak and. not 
ſong; him immediately? 
D A M 1 8. 
Why, 1 imocles, ſhould you incenſe theſe 
cial againſt me; what right have you to be 
angry, and reſent it, when the gods themſelves 
do vor? they“ have never puniſhed, though 
they have err lay tl oo A eps nd; even 


now do bear. 56 ganas! 10: 
1 7 1 


AGEDIAN, 


1 T I M O © U E S. 
ED: They hear, reſt afſured;; + and one an they 
| will revenge alſoo ob 
2 n A Ss 
1 What leiſure is it poſſible Ro can ever find 
to puniſh me, who have already, as you ſay, ſo 
much buſineſs to do, a whole univerſe to take 

care of? they have not yet revenged them. 
ſelves of you, for all your perjuries, and other 
crimes, which, as I would not break my agree- 
ment, I ſhall not now mention, though I do 
not know any ſtronger argument they could 
give in favour of their providence, than by pu- 
niſhing you as you deſerve: but, perhaps, they 
are gone an the other fide of the . 
0 grace 
The feaſt of Ethiopia's blameleſs race. 
For they oſten go to ſup with them, and edfn, 
ſometimes, when they are not invited. 
„ 618697 56 
| What can I reply to ſuch unheard of i impu- 
dence ? 
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Even that which I have long wiſhed to hear 

from you; what reaſon you have for thinking 
that there is a divine providence, 


Jo grace.] See Homer's: Hiad, book i. I. 5 10. Lucian 
18 I laughing at Homer for his gods to Ethiopia, 


* i 
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T1 MOL S. 
That order and harmony of things, which is 
univerſal, firſt perſuaded me of it: the ſun and 
moon holding the ſame unvaried courſe, the re- 
turn of the ſeaſons, the generation of plants and 
animals, the creatures themſelves, formed with 
fo much art, and taught to feed, move, think, 
walk, build, to perform, in ſhort, every thing 
that is neceſſary and convenient for them; theſe 
— I take to be the works of providence, | 
1 M 5 
This, Timocles, is begging the queſtion ; : 
for it is not yet proved whether all that is the 
work of providence or not : that ſuch” things 
are, I acknowlege, but it does not therefore fol- 
low that I muſt believe them to be the effect of | 
providence ; they may have happened by chance 
in the beginning, and ſo continued. You call 
that order which is but neceſſity; and then are 
angry if any man, obſerving with you, and ad- 
miring, doth not at the ſame time acknowlege 
that to providence they are indebted for their 
order and regularity ; as the man, therefore, 
ſays in the + comedy, this argument. is nought, 
bring me another, 


* 1 
3; 2 


+ Comedy.) What comedy is org alluded to we know 
not, the paſſage 1 is. not, I believe, to be found 1 in any no-. 


extant. 
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 TEM©OMES 
here wants, I think, no other: however, 1 
will aſk you one thing, and beg yu will anſwer 
we 3 was e the beſt of _— 4 
Da MI 8. Kt: 
„ Granted. 97 31095; 
. 1 1 M O C L E 8. 8 
8 0⁰ him, then, Ir cheds: who, declares for » the 


Hrovidence, of the gods, 


robo e 8 ood 
That Homer, my good friend, was an = 
mirable Poet, all. . will, readily, allow, you; but | 


| not that he, or any other poet, is a proper 


judge in theſe matters: truth is not their ob- 
ject, but merely to delight their readers, for 
this reaſon. they fing i in verſe, and act i in fables: 8 
every thing they do is merely with a view to 
pleaſe and divert. But I ſhould be glad to know 
what part of Homer” s works you place your im- 
plicit faith in: is it in that * where he tells us, 
that the daughter, brother, and wife of Jove 


| plotted againſt, and would have bound him in 


chains, and if Thetis, out of compaſſion, had 
not called in Btiarcus to his affiſtance, our good 
Jupiter had been ſnatched -away from us, and 
thrown into a dungeon - and for this good office 
he repaid Thetis, by deceiving Agamemnon 


= Where, Sc.] See the firl book of the IHad. 
with 
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with a + falſe dream, thatzcoſt many a Grecian 
their lives: had not he better have thrown a 
thunderbolt, at Agamemnon, and deſtroyed 
him, than thus have played the hypocrite and 

impoſtor? Or, perhaps, you were drawn, into 
this opinion by hearipg that 4 Venus was wound- 
ed by Diomede, aud afterwards Mars himſelf, 

at the inſtigation of Minerva: ſoon after this, 
all the gods, male and female, engage along 
with mortals in the battle, and Minerva gets 
the better of Mats, weakened, I ſuppoſe, by the 
wound he had received from Diomede, and 

Againſt Latona march'd the ſon of Mayr. 

Or, perhaps, you was ſtruck with the proba- 
bility of || Diana's reſenting her not being invit- 
ed to Oeneus's feaſt, and, in revenge, ſending a 
horrible wild boar to ravage his country. 


Were theſe ſome of Homer" 8 excellent Fein 
flves? 


| J Vr I T E R. 3 
Hark how the mob ſhouts in praiſe a Da- 
mill our friend looks frightened, trembles, 
and 1s juſt going to throw down his ſhield, he 
ſeems. Wannen which Way he al 87 off 
beſt, | 1 | Ts 
+ Falſe 43 ] See Ban Iliad, b. ii. 
Venus.] See Homer's Iliad, . | 
| . Againſe Latoug.] See Homer 8 Iliad, be xx, 15 71, 
Diana .] See Homer's Iliad, b. ix. 1 I. 529. 


. 


30⁰ jurrR TEE TRAGI 42 JAN. 


619970 ene 

Have you no regard to Euripides, haben 
his gods on the ſtage on purpoſe to reward the 
good heroes, and puniſh. the ny of rey 


as EI? | 
D . M i Ke 


4 my noble philoſopher, if to e 0 tra- 
ne you owe your conviction, you muſt ei- 
ther ſuppoſe Polus, Ariſtodemus, and Satyrus, 

to be real gods, or that the buſkins, long robes, 
helmets, breaſt- plates, and other tragic geer, 
make up the divinities, which is truly ridi- 
culous: but, when Euripides ſpeaks his own 
opinion, without regard to poetieal fables, * 
cries out boldly, | 


* Fehold the great ſublime expanſive ſky, 
That in its ſoft embraces holds the earth: 
This, this is Jove, the deity ſupreme. 
And again; 
O Jove, whoe'er thou art, for by the name 
Alone I know thee —— 


With many other paſſages of the fide kind. 


T1 HWuO CL Ea 
All men and nations, therefore, are deceived, 
who hold that there | are gods, and be, 
them? | ö 


* Behold, &c] This is hes from a fragment of Euti- 
pides preſerved by Tully, and quoted i in Ls: Nat. an! ; 
it is likewiſe cited by Plutaren. 5 1 


14 
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DA - 

Thank you for reminding me, Timocles, of 
the laws and manners of nations, which ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew how uncertain every thing i is which 
relates to their gods; it is nothing but error 
and confufion : ſome worſhip one, and ſome 
another; the Scythians ſacrifice to 4 ſcy⸗ 
meter; the Thracians to + Zamolxis, a fugi- 
tive from Samos; the Phrygians to Mene, or 
the Moon; the Zthiopians to the Day; the 
Cyllenians to Phanes; the Aſſyrians to a Dove; 5 
the Perfians to Fire; the Egyptians to Water, 
which is univerſally adored by them; the Mem- 
phians worſhip an Ox; the Pehifiors an Onion ; ; 
to ſome the Þ Ibis is a god, rc others a Croco- 
dile, a 8 Cynocephalus, a Cat, or an Ape; a 
| Right Shoulder 1 is carried by ſome oooh: the 


ID hs 


+» Scythians] eee 2 % tele 


— 


+ Zamolxis.] This extraordinary perſonage was, as ; He- 
rodotus informs us, a ſlave in lonia, but not as Lucian calls 
him, a fugitive; he came to Thrice, where he acquired 
great riches, reformed and inſtructed the! people: he vaniſhs 
ed on a ſudden. from their ſight, hid himſelf for bros pere | 
_ on his return, was worſh] ped as a god. 10 

i Bi. —Crocodilon adorat,” 2s 
Pars ho, illa pavet ſaturam ſerpentibusIbin..” ' Tux's 

8 Cynocephalus,] Dog's-head, Anubis, the god of the 
Egyptians, and ſuppoſed by ſome to be the ſame as the 
Grecian Mercury, being often called Hermanubis; he i is 
repreſented with the body of a * and the * of a dog. 
des Bryant's Ant, Mythol. aut) 

"firects 


Fovrren Hs IAB, 


3 as a geity, by others the Left; ſame. pay 
adoration to 2 Head cut in two, others to + Cups 


124% 


and. Platters, How. Sans 0 A 


191117 


. 1s ſuch variety! e 
40 o * 5 4. We 


{Ot 


I can | fay is, Wh tall go — for the fs 
ture, if! & do but eſcape the preſent aner. ts 
Md Tok Mi BE: H Bahu ei doid 
But ſay, thay. Egemy to the gods,. what are 
oracles and predietions, to what will you at- 


tribute them but „hib divine providence? | 
6 Fork” 
l M | 28 on. | 
2 Not a Verd. 1 beleech you, my good friend, 
about oracles; for, whoſe; let me aſk you, 


would yo wiſh” to mention, the P Pythian at 
Lydia, with 1 its double. face, like the two Mer- 
cury's, that, which-1 ver way you turned, ap- 
peared to be in way art the fare; ot that 
which Crœſus received, 155 he pale over the 
Halys, and could not tell from it. whether he 
was to deſtroy the kingdom of Cyrus, or his 
on; though that one e verſe 


colt the tyrant many a. good talent? 
2 lf See the Menſa Ibaca of Pig: 


23 * 


1 0: 


norm Tar TRAGEDIAN; 30g 

; 595 NM $3. NM U 8. T2 290g. 200601 

| This fellow touches the very points 1 was 
moſt afraid of; but where is our handſome 


Harper? why: don't you go down, and clear 


rann vi theſe heavy indictments? 
7 > kn UI Bin B e at 
Momus, you. help. to ruin, * with your: im- 
pertinent bene 41 Mön AWO 54:00 wading 
r 1 M o C 1 k 8. 11 Hut 
Take heed, thou wicked reviler, thou wouldeſt, 


root up the. very =" © ab of 10 . 0 
pull W all t their altars. ts 4937 2 11 1 
| 5 A M * 85 5 [3% 


Not L, indeed, they will be never 88 worſe, 
ſo long as they do but ſmoke, 1117 are full of 


2 


incenſe : „* Diana, indee d, 1 ſhoul 0 | like tl Fe, | 
2 


bis in. fuck! 
TNF 


overturned — ob the v vitgi 

kind of Feltivals: © 3 

J U p I 1 "2 1. 990715 tiqtzb 

Why reprodch us with this now ? Ag * 
falls upon'every one of 3 1 : oP 

t Guilty or guiltlſs, find an equal, fare. of 3 ö : 

e e 

Of the guiltleſs, I am afraid, he witi FIrE 

there are but few amongſt bs : if he goes, on 


4 


l Handſome . Apollo. | mired 
Diana.] Alluding to the ſavage cuſtom in Tauric 


Scyrhia, of ſacrificing ſtrabgers ro Diana, 
7 Coils Se. See Pope's Homer's Iliad, NW 
thus, 
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thus, perhaps, by and by, be * _ ſome | 
of our principle. (4 
| TT M 8 8. N 
- Art thou not afraid of ON e 
D A MI S8. 539 3 
Tbe thunder, I muſt hear, no Joubt, be 
whether it be Jove who thunders, you, who 
perhaps came down from the gods, can beſt in- 
form me; but the Cretans tell me another ſto- 
ry, and ſay, that a certain ſepulchre 1 is to be 
ſeen there, and a pillar, with a declaration up- 
on it, that Jupiter thunders no more, but has 
been dead long ago. 1 | 
M 0 M v 8. 
1 knew well enough he would come to this 
at laſt: why, Jupiter, you turn pale, your teeth 
chatter with fear; take courage, for ſhame, and 
deſpiſe theſe wretches, | 5 
UPI T E R. 2 
Deſpiſe them! Momus! do not you ſee what 
numbers liſten to him, and are brought over 
by his arguments againſt us? Damis has caught 
them all by the ear. 
M O M U_S. | | 
But you, when you pleaſe, 0 can let down your 
chain, 
And * heave the * the ocean, — the 8 
* Ang heave] See . Homer's Iliad, b. vii. l. 30. 


T F. 
N 
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10-00, BY" "= 
Tell me, thou wretch, haſt thou e ever been 
at ſea ? 1 5 „ 
| 2D - A M 1 8. 
Aye, — 5 + time. Wer | 
In 0 eL E 8. 
And was zit not the wind ſwelling our fail, 
rather than the oars, which carried us on? and 


did not one ſit at ban OO and guide che veſ- 
ſel? 


Certainly. 


T3 M O c L E 8. | 
The ſhip, then, could not have ſailed with- 
out a pilot; and doſt thou think this univerſe 
could ſubſiſt without a guide and director? 
; F 


Well urged, Timocles ; ; this is an excellent 
imile, 


D A M I 8. 11 4 

But, my good favourite of the gods, allah 
| to remember, the pilot we. were. talking of, 

always provided every thing beforehand, and 
gave proper orders to his ſailors; the ſhip had 
nothing uſeleſs or burthenſome, but every thing 

that was neceſſary and convenient about her. 
But neither this pilot of your's, who commands 
the great ſhip of the univerſe, nor his compa- 


2100s who ſail with him, take any care to have 


Vol. III. . things 
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* 


things proper and in order, but frequently the 


rope which ſhould be in the fore · caſtle is faſten- 
ed to the ſtern, and that which belongs to the 
ſtern hangs at the fore-caſtle; the anchors are 
ſometimes of gold, whilſt I the gooſe is lead; 


the parts under water are finely painted and 
beautified, and thoſe above it left plain and 


ugly: amongſt the failors, you ſhall often ſee 


an idle cowardly fellow preferred to one of the 
firſt commands on board the veſſel, whilſt the 
beſt ſwimmer, the moſt active ſail-ſhifter, and 
one who knows all his buſineſs, is employed in 


5 ſcouring the ſink-hole. A raſcal ſhall fit himſelf 


down with the captain, and a parricide, perhaps, 
a buffoon, or a pathic, hold the beſt places in 
the ſhip, whilſt the honeſteſt fellous in the 
crew ſhall be crouded into a corner, and trod 
upon by the moſt worthleſs and abandoned. 
Remember how Socrates, and Phocion, and 


Ariſtides lived, when they were on board, with 


ſearce bread to eat, or room in their ham- 


mocks to ſtretch their legs in; and, on the other 


hand, what a full fail of eaſe and luxury did 


I The gooſe.] The prow of the ſhip was generally adorn- 
ed with the figure of a gooſe, probably, as the ſcholial 
© imagines, from a ſuperſtitious idea drawn from the nature 
of that bird, that whilſt that remained NF the ſhip 
could not fink. 


Cuallias 
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. Callias and — 5 and Sardanapalus enjoy, 


ſpitting | down upon all thoſe that were beneath 


them. Such, my moſt wiſe and noble Timo- 


cles, is your boaſted veſſel; not to mention the 


thouſand wrecks it meets with : if there were, 
indeed, a ſkilful pilot at the helm, who over- 
looked and ordered every thing, ſurely he would 


not be ignorant which were good ſailors and 
wbich were bad ones, he would allot to every 
one that office which he was fitted. for, and 


give the beſt to the beſt, and the worſt to the 
worſt men; would chooſe his counſellors and 
companions from amongſt the good and wor- 
thy ; take care that every part of the veſſel was 
well attended to; and whip the lazy fellows for 


neglecting their duty. I am afraid, my friend, 


this veſſel of your's will not hold water, at leaſt, 


under ſo bad a commander. 


M O M U- 8, 
The tide ſeems all in Damis's favour, and 
carries him on with a full ſail to e 


F Callas Ec] A famous 533 ſatirized by the co- 
mic poet Cratinus, for debauching the wife of Phorus or 
Phoryon, and buying off the indictment againſt him for three 
talents, Midias is cenſured by Plato and others, as a wicked 


fellow, and an embezzler of the public money entruſted to 


bim. Sardanapalus was a king of Aſſyria, remarkable for 
his vices, diffipation, and effeminacy, which ended in the 
defirudtion of himſelf, and the ruin of his empire. 

+ Full /ail.] Momus, to carry on the non, 3 in 
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| JUPe IT E * | 
| I think 10 too; but this, Timocles, ſays no- 
thing to the purpoſe, brings no ſtrong proofs to 
ſupport our cauſe, nothing but the common 
flimſy ſtuff that is eaſily refuted. 
riot Red MO Bei 70 

N my ſhip is not ſtout enough for you, 
Damis, I will even throw out the Þ ſacred an- 
chor, as they ſay, which no force can tear up. 

Jau er 
What! is he going to produce now 5 
Y. I. M MG 1 

Mark my ſyllogiſm, now, and ſee if you can 
overturn it: if there are altars there muſt be 
gods; now, altars there certainly are, ergo, 
there muſt be gods alſo: what * you to that. 

DA {M77 £158 £ 

Ha! ha! ha! when I have had my ugh out, 

I will anſwer you; ha! ha! 
T I M OCH OC Þ. 8 | 

That, I think, you never will ; but, in the 

mean time, pray tell me what is there ſo ridicu- 


1 lous in what I faid ? 

4 | 

- __ the ſailor's ſtyle, and concludes the n which i is car- 
" "=_—_ ried on throughout with the greateſt degree of bumour and 
3 r 
A | Sacred anchor. ] lacere ſacram ancoram, to throw out 
b 3 the ſacred anchor, was a proverbial expreſſion, ſignifying, 


„ | 1 make the laſt effort. | 
"I - 9 A. 
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| D a 1 
Only that you feem not to know what a very 
ſlender thread your facred anchor hangs by ; 


though, by tacking your altars and your gods 


together, you fancy you have made your rope 
ſtrong enough : but if you have nothing more 


ſacred than your anchor to 2 on, fare you 


well. 
1 1 Mu O l. Es. 


You own yourſelf conquered, den. by quit- 
ting the field ? 
̃ D A M 1 8. bp 
It is you, my friend, who, being purſued, 


like a malefactor, fly to the * altar: at the al- 


tar, therefore, I here make a truce with you, 


and ſwear by your own ſacred anchor, never to 


diſpute more with you on this ſubject. 


0 / - 
Thou digger up of graves, thou ſacrilegious 
wretch, thou raſcal, villain, feum, dareſt thou 
laugh at me? Do not we know who your fa- 


* Altar.) Alluding to murtherers and other criminals 
flying for ſhelter to the temples of the gods, where they 
were always ſafe, none daring to follow them into the 
facred aſylum, This cuſtom, amongſt many other pagan 
ſuperſtitious practices, has been adopted into the Romiſh 
church, and is one of thoſe reproaches, which, as it is 
render ſerviceable to the cauſe of {uperiiition, ber zealous 
cetenders do not wiſh to On away. 
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"4 was, that your magbes: was a harlot, that 
you killed your own brother, that you are a 
glutton, a pathic, an adulterer ? Do not think 
to get off before 1 have beaten you handſomely, 
Away, this minute, or I will break your bead 
with this ſhell. | 
„ r 

Obſerve, gods; one runs away laughing, 
whilſt the other, not bearing to be inſulted 
thus, follows and abuſes him. See! he'is go-- 


ing to crack his ſkull. And now, my friends, 
after all, what are we to do? 


M E R U U R V. 
It was a good obſervation, [ think, of the 
* comic poet, that no injury is done, where 


none is felt: and what great harm is it if a few 
men go away perſuaded by this fellow, when 
there are ſo many thouſands who think the 


contrary, three parts of 'the Grecians, oth tne 
rabble, and all the Barbarians. 


7:U PTB 4B, 
9 Mercury: but as Darius ſaid of + Zo- 


PYTrus, 


Comic poet.) Menander; it is amongſt the fragments 


cited by Plutarch. 


+ Zopyrus.) Darius, we are told, owed the kingdom of 
Babylon to the contrivance of this ingenious gentleman ; 


who, at the ſiege of that city, having ſlit his own noſe, cut 


n nhl ; PEE AD 3 F 
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pyrus, I had rather have this Damis on my 1 
a fide than a thouſand Baby lons. f 
A | | 7 85 J 
\k off his ears, and mangled his body in various parts, preſent- 4 
at ed himſelf in that condition to the Babylonians ; complain- 1 
Jo ed to them of Darius's cruelty, which had reduced him to 4 
1d that dreadful ſtate, and vowed revenge againſt him. The 7 
, Babylonians were taken in, entruſted him with the com- 3 
mand of their army, which, in conſequence of a pre-con- J 
| certed ſcheme between him and Darius, he betrayed to that +; 
g. monarch, and put him in poſſeſſion of Babylon. Darius, x 
after the conqueſt, is reported by Herodotus, to have ſaid, = 
? that he would rather with to ſee Zopyrus ſafe, unhurt, | 
— and unmaimed, than to acquire twenty mare Babylons be- a 
8 ſides that which he had already ſubdued.” Theſe are the F 
£ words of Herodotus, which Jupiter here applies ; but, as 4 
the reader may obſerve, with a little variation, to his friend 3 
Damis. The account of this tranſaction told at large, may 4 
be found at the end of the third book, or Thalia, of Hero- % 
4 dotus, 1 
y 
THE Þ 


— — 


1 


* 
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p 
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Or, as it is alk called, for a very obvious Reaſon, 
the DREAM, is one of Lyctan's moſt entertain. 
ing Dialogues. A Ven of eafy Humour and 
Pleaſantry runs through that cannot fail to recom- 
mend it to every Reader of Taſte and Genius. The 
Author. has made an excellent Uſe of the Pythago- 
rean Doctrine of the * Tranſmigration of Souls, 
zohich is, indeed, a rich Fund for Ridicule, aud 
a Kind of Hot-bed for the Productions of Fancy 
and Imagination among ft both ancient and modern 


. Writers. 

be MICYLLUS, a COCK, ann SIMO. 
4 ie YE 

. EY 8 PLAGUE on thee, thou vile l 
75 | | nable Cock, thou envious bawling crea- 
. | ture, for waking me thus with thy ſhrill voice, 
1 as 5 from the ſweeteſt of all ſweet dreams, when I 


* There 1s a well written V on this ſubject, in the 
periodical paper called Tus WorLD, by the ingenious 
SAME JENNINGS, Eſq. to which I refer my readers, as a 
proper commentation on this dialogue. 


Was 
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was in the midft of riches, joy, * Way 
the only time I have to ſhake off that worſe 
companion than thyſelf, my poverty : at ſuch 


an unſeaſonable hour too! For. I know, by the X 


dead filence that reigns, it muſt be mid · night; 
beſides, that I have not yet felt the pinching 
cold, which always gives me notice of approach- 
ing day; one would think thou wert guardian 
of the golden fleece; ſuch a perpetual crowing 
doſt thou make from evening till now: but 
think not to paſs unpuniſhed ; were I to get 
up in the dark, I ſhould have enough to do to 
find thee, but will be revenged as ſoon as it is 
light, and belabour thee handſomely. 

| 4; 0 C K. 


Do not be angry, my good maſter, Micyl- | 


lus ; I thought I had done you a fayour by call. 
ing you up in the night, as I know what a deal 
of buſineſs you have upon your hands: if you 
could have finiſhed but one ſhoe before ſun-riſe, 


it might have got you ſomething for a break» | 


faſt: but if you chuſe to go to ſleep, I will be 


as mute as a fiſh; only take care, after all your 


rich dreams, you do not rife up a beggar. 
| „ ẽł i CY EE EE 


Qu 2 wondererorking, Jupiter, and thou 


| A pollo, 
* Wi 3 Greek, * The ancients gave 
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Apollo, great averter of evil l what 41 t 


a n Nan with a human voice. 
CπëbD B | 

Is it fo great a miracle that I ſhould peak 
like you ? | 
M 1C-Y L L v 8. 

That it is, indeed: heaven N us from 


c a 0x 

You ſeem, my good maſter, to be very illi- 
terate, and never to have read Homer, where 
+ Xanthus, Achilles' horſe, takes his leave of 
neighing, and, in the middle of the battle, 
talks away, not like me, in humble proſe, but 


— 


their gods different epithets, in conſequence of the different 


functions aſſigned to them: thus Jupiter was called Sing, 
the hoſpitable, cg, the friendly, oxynT2x 0, the ſcepter- 
bearer, &c. Lucian here gives him the new name of 


Tpacg, prodigialis, or the wonder- worker; alluding tc to 


the extraordinary prodigy of a ſpeaking cock. 

+ Xanthus,] Alluding to that paſſage in the latter end of 
the nineteenth book of the Iliad, where Achilles addreſſes 
his ponies, 


- Xanthus and Balius of Podargesꝰ ſtrain, 


The former anſwers him, and foretells his death. Homer 
tells us, that Juno endowed him with the faculty of ſpeech 
on this occaſion, and the Furies took it away again immedi- 
ately. Lucian, who never miſſes an opportunity of ridi- 


culing Homer's ſpecioſa miracula, ſeizes on this to laugh at 
him for the improbability of this event. See * g Homer's 


1 


"ak. 


Thad, book xix. * 446. . 8 
| " repeats 
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repeats whole verſes, turns prophet, and fore- 
tells what is to come to paſs, and no body won- 
ders at it, calls upon heaven to avert the omen, 
or thinks there is any thing dreadful in it : what 
would you have ſaid if you had heard the 7 ſhip 
of the Argonauts talk, or the oak of Dodona 
prophecying, or the half-roaſted F oxen creep 
ing about, and lowing upon the ſpit ? beſide, 
I am a companion of * Mercury's, that maſt 
talkative, moſt eloquent of all the deities, an 
have lived fo long with you, that is no wonder 


+ Ship.) The famous his, that carried Jaſon to Colchos 
in ſrarch of the golden fleece, was ſaid to have been made 
out of the oaks of Dodona, ſacred to Jupiter, from which 
were delivered ſo many fine oracles: that theſe oaks were 
oracular, no orthodox heathen ever doubted ; for the ſhip's £ 
ſpeaking, we have no authority but Lucian's. 

$ Oxen.] Alluding to that paſſage in the Odyſſey, where 
the companions of Ulyſſes flew the oxen of the ſun, and 
moſt ſtrange prodigies enſued, for 


— Heav'n gave ſigns of wrath —along the ground 

Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing 1 ſound, 

Roar'd the dead limbs, the burning entrails groan d. 
See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, b. xii, 1. 464. 


This fiction of Homer's is, to be ſure, a pretty bold one 
Lucian has made the moſt of it, by telling us, that the 


oxen lowed upon the ſpit. The ridicule 1 is at t leaſt as ſtrong 
as the abſurdity. 


* Mercury's.] Mercury is always repreſented with a cock 
cloſe to him, as an emblem of vigilance, he being conſi- 
dered as the moſt active and induſtrious of all the deities; 
he had, indeed, more bufineſs to do than any of them, 


I ſhould 


316 . E AND 


1 thould have OO: your nN but, if 
you. will promiſe me inviolable ſecrecy, I will 
tell you how it came to paſs that I am thus 
able to converſe with you. „ 
r 

Surely this is all a dream, it can never be a 
Cock that is talking to me: but, by Mercury, 
I beſeech thee, explain it to me: you need not 
fear that I ſhould tell what you ſay, for, if! did, 
who would believe me? 


. 


Liſten then, and you ſhall hear; e am 
going to ſay is, to be ſure, rather extraordinary: 
he who now appears before you as a Cock, 
Was, not long fince, a man. | 


„„ v 8. 8 

T have formerly heard ſomething of this 
kind, that a young man, of the name of þ 
Gallus, was the companion and intimate friend 
of Mars, uſed to eat and drink with him, and 
be the confident in his amours : whenever the 
god went to Venus he carried Gallus along 


+ Gallus. ] This is a curious fable, and if cloathed in a 
poetical dreſs, would have made no inconſiderable figure 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes ; it is a wonder, indeed, how, if 
the ſtory was generally known, it happened to eſcape him. 
A young bard, ambitious of ſhooting with the Ovidian 
bow, could not, perhaps, chooſe a more promiſing ſubject. | 


with 


"Ix -C O3 L ER. 350 
with him, and ſulpe eng that the Sun might 


reveal the affair to Vulcan, poſted the young 


man at the door to give him notice when Phoœ - 
bus appeared; but Gallus unfortunately be- 


trayed his truſt, and fell aſleep; when the ſun 


came unexpectedly upon the lovers, who had | 
relied upon the notice which the youth had 


promiſed to give them, and informed Vulean of 
it, who ſeized upon, and bound them with 
the chains he had prepared. As ſoon as Mars 


got out, he was highly enraged at Gallus, and 


turned him into a bird of the ſame name, who 
bears a ereſt on his forehead, inſtead of the 
helmet which he wore: for this reaſon we are 


told, you ſtill, by way of excuſing yourſelf to 


Mars, though you can do no good by it, when 
you lee the ſun rifing, always crow, to give 


notice of 1 1. 
r 


There i is ſuch a ſtory ; but mine is a different | 


affair: it is but very lately that I have a 
ed as a cock. | 
IO L#k:U.: . 
How happened it then? for I long to know. 
CO 


: ww 3 2K OLE A 


You. have heard of Pyibsgerds the samte, ; 


the ſon of Mneſarchus ? Page 
„% 1 e F i i 


That proud Sophiſt, you mean, who made 


a law 


* r 
e I UE 


— AES 


4 * againſt * taſting fleſh, « or cating beans, 
to me the ſweeteſt , food in the world, and the 

eaſieſt of digeſtion, and, moreover, enjoined 

his followers not to converſe with one another 

1 five years. rag 

<F a8: e Moe. 
— know likewiſe, I ſuppoſe, hes Pytha- 
- goras was Rec FADE 1 | 


* 7, ng 22 10 The Penang had a very good rea- 
fon for abſtaining from fleſh, as they were perſuaded that 
the fouls of men cankiiigrated? into animals, birds, &c. 
and that eating, therefore, their fleſh, might be feeding on 
their own relations; as Ovid moſt charmingiy and poeti- 
cally expreſſes their ſentiments, 


Nos quoque pars mundi (quoniam non 1 corpora ſolum 
Verum etiam volucres anime ſumus, inque ferinas 
Poſſumus ire domos, pecudumque i in pectora condi 
Corpora, quæ poſſint animas habuiſſe parentum, 
Aut fratrum, aut aliquo, junctorum foedere nobis, 
Aut hominum, certé, tuta eſſe & honeſta ſinamus: 
Neve Thyeſteæis cumulemur viſcera menſis. 


See the fifteenth book of the Metamorphoſis, where the 
whole Pythagorean ſyſtem is beautifully OI and il - 
luſtrated. 
+ Euphorbus.] Anarher Trojan, who had the 1 
of wounding Patroclus. See a deſcription, of him in the 
ſixteenth book of the Iliad ; he was afterwards ſlain by Me- 
nelaus. Concerning the tranſmigration, oe Orid. : 


Trojani tempore belli 
Panthoides 8 eram, AC aſs 


NMI. 


e 2 N 
— 
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7% bn I e 8 6 5 
I 3 heard he was a et impoſer.. and 5 
uſed to > play tricks. e ; 
ns e | 
Do not be abuſive, my good friend, fork now. 
I am that very Pythagoras: be quiet, therefore, | 
till you ſee what ſort of 2 perſon 1 am. 5 
M e F-rdinbool0 es ig of i 
O heaven! this is more miraculous than , 
ever, a philoſopher tarned cock! But inform hy 
me, good ſon of Mneſarchus, how you came x 
to be changed from a man into a bird, and, 1 
inſtead of a * Samian, to bea+ Tanagræan; q 
there is very little probability | in all this, eſpe- N 
cially, when I perceive two things in you, that ' 
ſuit but ill with a Pythagoras. 
is: +; 0:Q..6:K 
What are they ? 9 


in hb... 

Ove is, that you are talkative and clamorous, 
whilſt he enjoined a five year's filence ; and the 
other is directly contrary to his laws; for yeſ- 
terday, When I came home, I had nothing to 
eive you but a few beam, which you de voured 


wg = W „ FP 
OM P 


8 4 1 Pyrhagoras was. 851 Samos. 
+ 4 Tauagræan.] Tanagra, a town of Bœotia, on the * 
Euripus, was famous, as well as Rhodes, for its excellent 9 
4 


breed of game cocks, Sce L' Hiſt. des Inſeript. &. | 
without ö 


to. 12 ch 1 


without ſeruple or heſitation: either, there · 
Fore; you have told a falſehood, and muſt be 
ſomebody elſe, or, if you are Pythagoras, have 
violated your own command, and done as 
wicked a thing. in eating beans, as if vou had 
dined upon your. fathet's r | 
C0 0. 

ow are unacquainted, Mieyllus, wih the 
reaſon of all this, and ſeem not to know what 
the different ſtations of life required. I eat no 
beans then, becauſe I was a philoſopher ; but 
now 1 am a Cock, they ate not forbidden. At- 
tend now, and learn, how from Pythagoras I 


came to be What 1 am, the various beings 
which L paſſed through, and what F ſuffered and 


# 


enjoyed in each of them. 
M I C Y L L rs 
Proceed, 1 beſeech you: it is impoffible to 
ſay how much I long to hear it all: I do not 
know whether I fhould not prefer it to the 
We dream I juſt now waked froms pps 
W e 
You dwell much upon this live, dream, 


which has made a ſtrong impreſſion on you, 


and ſeem to recollect, with pleaſure, the fleet · 
ing happineſs which it beſtowed. | 
M--1- CYL: I; 5 DTS 
4 ſhall never Ty it: it has left behind 


* nM ſweet 
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aft ſer. me a a magding... 
b Gs So 6 
This muſt be a wonderful * . 
1 long to know what it, Was ant n give 
you ſo much pleaſure, _ BEE Lian od 
18. N . 1 8. 5 
2A will tell i it you with all my heart, for . 
can be more pleaſing to me than the vecollection 
of it; but when, good Pythagoras, will you 
entertain me with your tanstbrmnations! : 
10t iE Soo 1 
When you have ſhaken the d Abe; your 
eye-brows, and left off dreaming : but, come, 
let us hear; that I may. judge whether it came 
| through the horny gate, or the i ivory one. 


2 


* Horny 71 Homer, ſpeaking « of Alon, tells us that, 
Immur'd within the filent bow'r of fleep, | 

Two portals firm the various phantoms keep; 

Of ev'ry one; whence flit, to mock the — 3 N 

Of winged lies, a light fantaſtic train: 

The gate oppos'd, pelucid valves adorn, 
And columns fair, incas'd with Pond he horn; ; 
Where images of truth for paſſage wait, 

With vifions manifeſt of future fate. 
See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, * ihe: 1.656. 
This is a very indifferent” ttanflation of the lines in Homer, 
but I have not time at preſent to give my readers a better. 
See alſo the latter end of the fixth book of Virpil's Seid. 
Vol. III. 2.7 | Y MI. 
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2” M10. . 
© Neither. 1 
© o TC ons 
Homer tells us, there are but thoſe | two. 
MICYT TTL 
Amway with your poet; he knows VOY 
of dreams: ſome of the poor ones, perhaps, 
Which he ſaw but im perfectly, for, you know, 
he was blind, might perhaps come that way; 
but mine came through golden gates, it was 
*cloathed in gold, all over gold, and let me 
tell you, ee a great deal of 1 along 


with it. 
C O C k. 


Talk not ſo goldenly, good Midas, for your 
dream is like his wiſh, made * of 6 but 


gold. 
F 
O Pythagoras, what a quantity of it did! 
behold! ſo ſhining, and ſo beautiful; what is 
it that Pindar ſays in praiſe of it in the begin- 
ning of his fineſt ode, where he talks, firſt of 
water? do you remember? 
FG e 
You mean this, I ſuppoſe : 
Chief of nature's works divine, 
Water claims the higheſt praiſe; 
Richeſt offspring of the mine, | 
Gold, like fire, whoſe flaſhing rays, 


* Chief of, &.] From the firſt Olywp. of Find, See 
m—_ tranſlation, Am 
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From afar confolbuce gleam, 
Through the night's * cloud, . 
: | Firſt in luſtre and eſteem, 
| "Decks the rreaſires of the proud. 


MICYLLUS, 


my dream: and you, my moſt learned 1 Cock, 
ſhall know it alſo; therefore liſt and hear it. 
Yeſterday, you may remember, I did not ſup 
at home, for the wealthy Eucrates laid hold 
on me in the market - place, and invited me to 


come from the bath at a certain hour to ſup 
; with him. ; 


$5 os 


I remember it very well; for, after I had : 
| faſted all day, you came home a little boozy, 


and threw me down thoſe five beans, a poor 
ſupper enough for a cock that had been a com- 
batant formerly, and gained no little glory al at 
Olympus. 
MT CY L LU s. 

When I returned from ſupper, after giving 
you the beans, I went immediately to bed; 
then it was that, as Homer ſays, 


As + I ſlumber'd in the ſhades of night, 
A dream divine appenyd before my os 


14 I. ſumbered &c] See Pope? s Homer's s nu, b. ü 
L 71. 


Y 2 cock, 
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C:-O, . Keio, WIE monk | 

Before -you' proceed, We elk me about he 

| ſupper, and what paſſed at. your. fealt';" I ſee 

no reaſon why you ſhould not make another 

dream of that, and cat your ook in in the 
relation of i it. | 9 8 


38 NI 


e 22 1 L 1 8. 18 15 Tf! 
I was 10 & croublligc your with the repe- 
tition, bur if you defire to have it, you: ſhall; 
never did F dine with'a great man before yeſter- 
day, when my good fortune threw me in the 
way of Eucrares-: after paying my compliments 
to him as uſual, I. CE going away, ' being 
afraid that a poor man with a tattered garment 
like me might diſgrace him ; 3 but he came up to 
me, and,“ Micyllus, ſaid he, to-day I celebrate 
my daughter' 5 birth-day, and have invited ſeve- 
ral of my friends; but as one of them i is ll 
and probably may not come, I ſhall expect you, 
after bathing, in his room :, upleſs he ſhould 
happen to get better, which. at. preſent is very 
doubtful.” As ſoon. as I heaxd this, I paid my 
reſpects, and went off; not, without imploring 
all the gods to viſit with fever, pleuriſy, or gout, 
the gueſt, whoſe place I was to ſupply. In the 
mean while, the time between that and the hour 
of bathing appeared an age to me, and often 
did 1 look to the dial with — to mark 
the 


TAE 4K 981 RRE 3% 
the.apptaagh; of i 5 when at length the- happy 


moment came; away: I flew, having made my 
dreſs as decent as I could, and turned my coatʒ 


that the beſt ſid might appear qutermoſt. me 


che door of .the.,bquſe, ,amongf.,a,npmber of 
viſitors,, whom should I meet. but my rival, 
carried by four wen upon a fitter; I perceived 


Shin! enough that he was ver! ill, for he groan- 
5 eq- ,and...coughed, {9 terribly, that, ypu could 


25 805 NEAT, bim pale as death, horribiy 
ſwelled, and ſeemed to be at leaſt. Fapdeſrore 
They told me, he Was, one of thoſe 


Phers v he loxe to Jl ppnicats, to, gung men. 


He, had a beard, ike; a Sat 5, that-wanted trim- 
wing. exceedingly., Archibjys the Phyſician 


chiding, bim for cgming in this copditign,y No 


AW e he, vs e 10 zee 
992 hiloſoph erz th gos, he lat 55 under a 


© i» : 


! 1 Wh e 5 e mig! Boks chovght | 


far from, it, cried J. 
ited PINE 


t ba. He would 1999 thank. vou. — aying er 


04819 A 871570 
ome tö die; than comin 11 8 here to cough up 
1 


60k Re at 4 feu.“ prictkifled, 1 kid 


50 ſe, from, Fraatnels & fouls not to hear 627 


ucrates fon. alter «< came from bathing, n 
thy ing "Fhemopolis, (for that was the n name 5 
our | philofoy pher,) - 125 Mafer, 55 be, 1 I am 
e to 188 i for &. coiting, but if you bad! not. 
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** Come, come, Micyllus, vou muſt ſtay and 
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you viould have been no loſer, för 1 intended 


to have ſent you every thing to your own houſe.” 


Saying this, he gave him his hand, and as he 
leaned upon the ſervants ſhoulders, helped him 
in. I, therefore, made 4 motion to retire, 


2 


when Eucrates ſeeing my piteous face; cried, 


fup with me; I will ſend' my ſon to keep! his 
mother company in the wornen's apartment, 
that there may be room for you. hy According 

in I went, though rather aſhamed that 3h 

young mair ſhould be turned out for me.” ' Whien 


- ſupper title” came, five lufty young fellow: 


with ſome difficulty, lifted” the ph olopter 0 
His place; ; and, 'becaule | nobody elſe choſe to fit 
next him, Bad the honour of being at che ſaine 
table. The ſupper bade, Add a wog yoble 
one it Was, with variety of dainties, 1 in 7 5 
and filver diſhes ; . the c cups. were of go 
attendants handſome, well-drefſed, 1 well, 
and were facetious and e entertaining; every thing, 


in ſhort, was delightful, REFER, being PAR 


£ 4 ff 


time with talking about virtue; : ' informing me, 


that two negatives made an affirmative ; that 


"when it was day, it was, not night; that 1 bad | 
horns; with fifty other diſcoveries of this kind, 
being reſolved to teach me philoſophy whether 

I "Oe 


— 
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I would or no, prating perpetually to me, fo 


that I could not partake of the mirth and fefti- 
vity going forward, or attend to the finging 
and playing. Such, my good ho og | 


our ſupper. ; 


c O e k. 2. ; 
And none of the moſt peaks, 1 find, on 
account of that old fool who ſpoiled your'© en- 
tertainment. DES 
N WHEY EL v4 


And now you ſhall hear my dream: I 5 


that Eucrates, who, heaven knows how it came 


about, had no child; in his laſt moments 
called me to him, made me heir at law to all 


he had, and ſoon after died. The eſtate came 
to me, and whole veſſels of gold and filver 
flowed in, beſides rich garments, cups, and ſer- 
vants; every thing, in ſhort, was mine: that 
I lay ſtretched at my e eaſe in a fine chariot, the 
envy and admiration of all that paſſed by, 
crouds running before and bebind me. Me- 
3 1 bad all his cloaths, and de rings, 


Pes 


I invite my friends to a a ſplendid" beben en 
and they all, (which in a dream, you know, is 
very eaſily done,) came immediately, - Supper 
was now over, and we were putting about the 
ſocial ' cup, when you, with your unſeaſonable 
in broke 1 in upon our feaſt, overturned ; 
ES my 
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my tables, and, in a moment, "gave all my 
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riches to the winds. | Have I not reaſon, then, 
to be angry with you, for diſturbing me thus 
out of a dream, which I ſhould not have thought 

too 2 7 Fi it . N for ae ſig 50 | 


ther? 12 
0 0 | 


Are you thes, 4 409 Be He, fond of mone 0 
and do you think happineſs confiſts i in e 
I MIA P. N M Terr l | 
Thar; is, indeed, my opinion ; and = maine 
alone, for you yourſelf, my good friend, when 
you figured. in the charaRter. of- Euphorbus, if 
Jam not miſtsken, tied up gold and filyer in 
your hair, when you went out to fight the Gre- 
cians, when one would haye thought you, had 
more need of ſteel; but you choſe to adorn your, 
locks with: gold, and for that reaſon, 1 ſuppoſe, 
Homer FOMPares them to the Graces, and, to 
ſhining and beautiful. The ſon of Panthus, 
indeed, might well hold gold in ſuch eſteem, 


fince the father of gods and men, the ſon of : 


* Tied up.] Alluding to Homer's' 1 80 on the 0 4 of 
Eupborbus, where he tells us, 


The ſhining circles of his golden hate, | 
| Which ev'n the Graces might be proud to wear; 
tar d v with rrp of gold, beſtrow'd the ſhore. 


See s Homer's Iliad, b. vii. 1. 33. 
Y Saturn 


. 
* n 7 3 
vel , 7 3 


1E E 0BUE X aw 


Saturn and Rhea, when he fell in love with the 
charming girl of Argos, could think of no form 
ſo amiable, or ſo able to + corrupt her keeper 
as this; he changed | himſelf, therefore, as Ti 
muſt have heard, into 2 homer of gold, f 
through the tiles, and got poſſeſſion b 
Need I ſay more in pralſe of it? whit, and 3 | 
many good things « ae produce 5 a6th it not 
make men ' handſome, wiſe, and brave; aid 
bring them honour and glory d doth it not from 
meannefs' and obſcurity, raiſe” them in à mo- 
ment to färfle and ſplenddour 5 You kne ] my 
: neighbour” Simo, Py "brothiet'"cobler; it is not 
long ſince he ſupped here with me at the 84 
turnalia, when I gave him": a little wheat pottage. 


y*s 4 eld * 2 9 501 Bi 


„ | 
I remember, bim, the little thort hiook'n 15 


» +> © > 2 


2 


for 1 ar bim. 


ona: Fe 7: nfl d 8 5 
| 4 * 1. 0 * {Ie TY vs „ bore 
How did he petjure bimſeif about is! but 

why did not you. tel} me of this, why did. not 

1 Corniph ] This explains the fable at once in ts that 

rational manner; Danaeis father had locked her up in tl 


tower, her lover bribes the keeper, and gets poſſeſſion of 
her. Such was moſt probably the. fact, the reſt or the 225 
is all poetical Sion: | 


you 


33% Taz COOK and 


you make a en chen, when vor ani me 
bb 1 2 vs Ti x 1 4 771 171 85 2 1 21 
O c. 3 


. did crow, Ms was all 1 could! do. Bur 
what of this Simo? vou were going to felt me 


. abaut him. 


1510 Dy TL) . 2 12 a CER Fo” 4 


wad bas N CE TN They 
"Is had a rich couſin whoſe name was Di- 


Philus, and who never, whilſt he lived, would 
beſtow. a farthing on him; nor was it to be 
expected, for he never ſpent any thing even 
upon, himſelf. When he died, however, this 
Sima, with his tattered coat, he that ſtole my 
pan, inherited 2 all his eſtate, and immediately 
became a great man, appeared in his purple 
and ſcarlet, had bis ſlaves, his chariot and 
horſes, gold cups, tables with i ivory feet ; was, 
in ſhort, ſo flattered and worſhipped, that he 
ſoon. forgot me: when I met him the other day, 
1 faluted him with, * Your ſervant, Simo;“ 
when he put himſelf into a violent paſſion, and 
cried out, « Tell that beggar not to cli my 
name ls, 1 ard not called Simo now, but Simo- 
nides. But what i is moſt extraordinary is, the 
women are fond of him; he gives himſelf airs, 
pretends to be coy, admits ſome to his favour; 
whilft others threaten to deſtroy themſelves, if 
he will not take notice of chem. You ſee what | 
gold 
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gold can do, that makes the crbokbd ſtreight, 

the ugly handſome, that, like the poetical Cæ- 

ſtus, beſtows grace and Nuß, Har; n, the 

poets pre it, | . 4 8 

* O gold, os tet ad bn gde ak.” 8 
And gig, 282238 52 Th } 185 | it 
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den e Ger bun in with orreign omg 
What do you ſmile at? 
25 AED. Lee 5 c . 8 
* fre you, Mr the reſt of the ETC ol 
fo deceived and. miſtaken ,; in your notions of 
the rich and great, who are much. more.  miſe- 
rable than yourſelves ; 5 this 1 can afline you of, 
who haye been rich and poor, and therefore 
know both conditions by experience; you hall 
know. "my and. by every. particular, 0 
. oe. 85 Y. BS L D 8. Ws apo 
And ſo T will, by Jove : for now it is your 
turn to ſpeak, to tell me what forms you were 
changed into, and all that you can recollect 
which paſſed in each of ben. 
er ene 14 af wad 
Liſten then, and you ſhall hears but before 
1 begin, let he afſure you that I never yer met 


with; any body bob birca.o more « happily than m__ 
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Than me? .may.you. he juſt as happy 

tor nom yon really, make me. angry... — bog 

begin with Euphorbus; tell me boy, n Mere 

transformed intq Pythagoras, ang. ſo 0 doywp | 

to your preſent appearance as a Cock: you muſt 

have ſeen and ſuffered a great deal in 10 many 
— Hives. gli oY wd vdo eat bots 


. C O. 
Solf 40 Oh ect? 
How this ſoul of mine 1 came origi 


nally from * Apo gone, flew dawn to earth, and 
got into a wn boch, as 4 puniſhment for 
Its crimes, it would” be tedious to recount; 
befides,” theſe a are 18 bien it k 18 neither 
kaviful for me to tell, r you to Her. Whed, 


999 ed 0:97 


Qherefore, 1c can mie to be Evpborbus 


$3978 v 151105 a* 5 8 


MLCE LA 
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Tell me fir, , my "miraculous on 8 0 
was formerly; : was I transformed e yqu? 0 
MA, 


if 


140 oi 10k +2 "© . 22 


"I'1: Certaitly. 5 Ih 38 11 TRE 62 1850 1t 03 {i 101 
Boll M qc es L. $0761 bogs! 


| Who was I chen hn" your-rell' Wen Pay 
| long to know. A © 2 | 
led 17d ; 1820 Tisnt ho bas ned? noi 


, Apollo} Fyrb Ln like other ſyſtem- 


gar BY was. ambitious o ap as ſomething Tuper- 
natural and divine, ee perfuade the populace 
that he was Apollo, who had Gegeendel to earth, to reforin 
and K mankind. —— * 80 

R OC. 


< ans COBLER ang 


vV0'q CW. ME 
v an Indian piſmire, dig 
that dig up the gold duſt, and 
133 u 1 C A K K us. 
Why Was T 0 idte then, as not to Riel up 
a few graitis f for myſelf, and bring them 1 Into 
this life As mine, where Ly want them ſo much : 


but what ſhall I be hereafter ? * tell me that, if it 


is any thing god, Iwill hang myſelf er 
* an the. poſt. you are perched n, 
: rid nouG:Me KA 10 
- The 3 know. nothing ofs 3 oY to, 80 
an with my, ftory: when I. was Euphorbus, J 
fought. at. Troy and wWas killed by Menelausg 


after which I was transformed into Pythagoras; 


but ſome time intervened, during which, I re- 
mained without a manſion, till * er 
en fit to prepare me one. ZAR 


-1 

+ Taken piſmire,] It 18 well hm that piſmires, i in dig- 
ging for a place to depoſit their eggs, throw up little heaps 
of earth; it is not improbable, therefore, but that they 
might, as the ancients believed, give men the firſt intelli- 
gence of thoſe places where gold-was to be found, by 
caſting out ſome of the duſt, and thus informing, them where 
they were to dig for it. 


Inda « cavis aurum mittit Revkics metallis, Proper. 


The Cock, by telling Micyllus he had been an Indian 


piſmire, only means to reflect on his avaricious anper- 
py Meſarchu.) The father of Pythagoras. 
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M 1c Y L L U 8. | 
And were you all that time without meat t of 


rink? | ib 6 35:18 
O O RK. 0 


When I had no body, I did not want either. 
3 reer 
f But pray, inform me, was dhe Trojan war | 
Juſt as Homer repreſents it?! 
To. i k. | 
How ſhould be know any thing of the: mat- 


ter, when he was himſelf at that time a camel 


in Bactria: I can only aſſure you, things were 
not fo wonderful and extraordinary as he makes 
them, nor was Ajax fo big, or Helen ſo hand- 
ſome as it is generally ſuppoſed they were, 'I 
ſaw her myſelf; ſhe had a long white neck, in- 
deed, to mark her deſcent from a * ſwan, but 
as to any thing elſe, appeared then, as old as 
Hecuba : Theſeus had her firft, who lived with 


| Hercules, and Hercules had taken Troy long 


before, in the time of our forefathers. Pan- 
thus told me this, who, when he was a boy, 


had ſeen Hercules. e 
| M1 CYL LV6 
And was Achilles ſuch a great man as the 


poet ſays he was, or is that another of his fic- 


e tions! 5 


24 fevan,] Helen was | the + hai of Jupiter, by 
Leda, whom, . the poets tell us, he courted. in the aps 


* ig 
1 = . 
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Wich him I had no | buſineſs, nor can 51 rell 
you any thing about the Greeks, as I was on 
the other fide: all I know is, it coſt me but 
little trouble to kill his friend Ne (ap 

, n, TH 

And Menelaus ſtill leſs to make an 2 of 


you: but we have had enough of this; call me 


now about Pythagoras. 5 rn 
| CEcCr | 

Upon the whole, for I muſt confeſs the truth 

to you, I was little better than a Sophiſt, 

though by no means illiterate, or unacquaint- 


ed with true wiſdom and knowlege. I travel- | 


led into Egypt, to learn theſe from their ſages 


and prophets, was admitted into their temples, 


and ſtudied the works of Orus and Iſis; then 
returned to Italy, and there ſo poſſeſſed the 
Grecians with the notion of my ſagacity, that 
they almoſt worſhipped me as a god. 
M ITL. : 
So I have heard: you made them believe 
that you roſe from the dead, and ſhewed them 
golden thigh; but how came it into your 
* Golden thigh.) Porphyry tells us (credat Judzus), 
that at the public ſolemnity of the Olympic games, Py- 
thagoras ſtood up and ſhewed to all the people his golden 
thigh, as he did in private to Abaris, to confirm him in the 


opinion that he was Hyperborean Apollo ; AS, we are 
to obſerve, Was * s chief prieſt, 
| head 
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head to malle laws wre fleſh, 3 the | 


eee De Ann 
C 0 00 K. — 
:107 60 mid not aſſi me. 
. e e 
Why ſo? 2 
N e 0 0 K. 


ee really aſhamed to tell you the 


u 1c r i . 
O, but to an intimate friend, like me, for 


as: to a maſter, I no longer think myſelf wo] 


| COS Bec Ei 

It was s then, not becauſe I thought there was 
any thing very wiſe or uſeful in them, but that 
I ſoon found out, if I had given them nothing 
but old 4 common laws, which they were uſed 
+ Beans.] Pythiagerss, ſeeing one day an ox in a paſture 


at Tarentum, who. had ſo little regard to his precepts as to 
eat green beans, deſired the maſter of the ox to diſſuade him 


from ſuch indecency, but the neat-herd, informing him 


that he really could not ſpeak the language of oxen, the 
philoſopher himſelf ſtepped up to the beaſt, and whiſpered 
ſomething in his ear, after which time the ox never touch- 
ed a bean, lived many years in a field near une? s 255 
and was called the ſacred ox. 


This ſtory is very gravely told by Porphyry and Janbli- 
chus. 


* Common, Oc. ] The obſervation here made 10 excel - 
lent, and the practice founded on it has been adopted by 
every modern impoſtor, from the prophet Mahomet down 


= to, 


Tus C OB IL. E R. 337 


to, men would never hold me in admiration, 
and that the more ſtrange I made them, the 
more fingular and extraordinary I ſhould ap- 
pear : I inſtituted, therefore, ſomething new and 
uncommon, pretending that there was a ſecret 
reaſon for it, that ſome gueſſing one, and ſome 
another, all might be ſtruck with admiration, 
as they are at an ambiguous oracle, 


M 1 U 3 

Look you there; and ſo now you laugh at 
me, as you did at the Crotonians, the Meta- 
pontians, the Tatentines, and the reſt of the 
poor deluded people, who followed you in fi- 
lence, and adored the very ground you trod 
upon. But when you had ſhook off the form 
of Pythagoras, what did you put on next? 

ts ns 1 oy 

I was then changed into Aſpaſia, the famous 

Mileſian courtezan. 


| AM .150-Y L+Li0U: & 
Heaven bleſs us! what! Pythagoras turn- 
ed into a woman! And was there a time, my 
moſt noble Cock, when you laid eggs? Vou 
were Pericles's miſtreſs then, I ſuppoſe, and had 
children by him, played the diſtaff ſometimes, 
and, moreover, had another trade befides, 
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338 Tus COCK any 
cho E Ma Bus 
All that I certamly did, and ſodid * Tirefias, 
before me, and + Ceneus alſo : your ridicule, 
therefore, will fall upon them as well as me. 


M 10 ⏑ H $ 
But pray, tell me, which ſex did you. like 


beſt? 


C O.C K. 
It is not a fair queſtion : you know what 
the anſwer to ſuch a one coſt Tirefias. 
"MICYTL EMS 
If you will not tell me, Euripides will, who 
bas decided that point long ago, where he ſays 


+ Thrice would I rather brave th' enſanguin'd field, 
And all its errors, than once © VET the * 
Of labour 


E MW 
Which you may one day ſuffer . for 


* Fireſſas.] Heſiod tells us that Tireſias met with two 
ſerpents on mount Cyllene, which he trod upon, and was 
immediately turned into a woman, and that, ſome years 
afterwards, he lit on the ſame ſerpents, in the ſame place, 
and was turned into a man again. | 

+ Ceneus.) Was one of the Lapithz, who fought againſt 
the Centaurs: he was born a girl, and, being very beauti- 


ful, raviſhed by Neptune, who, to make her amends, pro- 


miſed to grant her any favour ſhe aſked : ſhe defired, to 
avoid future inconveniences, that her ſex might be changed. 
The favour was granted, and ſhe figured as a man and a 


warrior for the remainderof her life. Nunc vir, nunc fz- 


mina Ceneus 
Thrice «vou'd I, Sc.] From the Medea of Earipides 
In 


* COBLER] 335 
in the round of various beings you will pals 
through, you may often be a woman, 


M1 c 1 1 1 6 8. 
$ You think we are all Samians and Mile- 
fians ; and when you were Pythagoras, you were 
ſo handſome, that the“ tyrant, they ſay, miſ- 
took you for an n Aſpaſia. But what were you 


next ? 
C O C Ks 


Crates, the Cynic. 
M1C XY LI LU | 
O Gemini! what a change! from a whore 


to a philoſopher ! 


S O C . 
After that I was a king, then a beggar, a 


ſatrap, a horſe, a jack-daw, and a hundred other 


things, which it would be too tedious to enu- 


merate; laſtly, I often took the forin of a cock, 


which I am very fond of, and in that ſhape have 


lived with many kings, with rich men, and 
poor men, and now have the honour to ſerve 
you, and to laugh at you for complaining of 


poverty, and admiring the rich, little confider- 


$ You think, Sc.] i. e. You think you. can perſuade me 


to believe any thing you ſay, be it ever ſo improbable, as, | 


when you were — you did the Samians and Mile- 


ans. 


* The 3 Polycrates, in whoſe time  Pythagoras 


flouriſhed, 
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ing how miſerable they are: for if you knew 

what they ſuffered, you would deſpiſe yourſelf 

for entertaining ſo high an opinion of then. 
M 1C Y. LyjL V.$; . 

M good Pythagoras, then, or by whatever 
name you would be called — 

C 0 

No matter whether it be Pythagoras, Euphor- 
bus, Crates, or Aſpaſia; for I am all of them; 
call me, however, what I am, a Cock, and no 
contemptible bird, ſeeing that I have ſuch a 
number of ſouls | in me. | | 

„„ u 8. 

Since then, my good Cock, you have expe- 
rienced all kinds of lives, tell me truly and ex- 
actly how the rich live, and how the poor, that 
J may judge whether you ſpeak truth, when 
you ſay the latter are ſo much the happieſt. 

: co f 

Confider the affair then in this light: when 
an enemy invades your country, you have no 
concern about the war; you never care whether 
they break down the fences, ſpoil. the gardens, 

or cut off the vines: if you hear the trumpet, 
all you have to do is to provide for yourſelt, 
avoid the danger, and conſult your own ſafety; 
Whilſt the rich are not only afraid for them- 


ſelves, but are wretched when they ſee from the 
walls 


was 


7 


0 
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walls their fields and houſes torn to pieces and 


deſtroyed: if a tax is to be raiſed, they only 
are called upon; if a ſally is to be made with 
the horſe, or the whole army, they are firſt ex- 
poſed to danger: you, in the mean time, with 
your wicker ſhield, can get off eaſier in a re- 
treat, or, in caſe of victory, are ready to par- 
take in the triumph, to join in the feaſt, when 
the general offers up his ſacrifice of thankſgiv- 
ing : in peace alſo, you common people get up 


into the aſſembly, and abuſe your betters, 


whilſt they are frightened out of their wits, 
and glad to filence you by baths, ſports, public 
ſpectacles, and bribes of every kind: you, in 
the mean time, either cenſuring them with ſe- 
verity, or not deigning to ſpeak to them at 
all; ſometimes you will even ſtone them to 
death, and confiſcate their goods and chattele, 


You 2 neither informers nor thieves, are 


under no apprehenſions that your houſe will be 
broke open, or robbed; you have no trouble in 
getting in your debts, no diſhoneſt ſtewards to 
contend with, no care, in ſhort, or anxiety; 
nothing to do but, when when your ſhoe is fi- 
viſhed, to receive your ſeven oboli for it; in 
the evening to bathe, if you pleaſe, take your 
ſprat, or herring, and an onion top, and en- 
joy yourſelf, ſing, like a true philoſopher; 

= bleſſed 
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bleſſed with poverty and eaſe. This it is which 
makes you ſo healthy, ſo robuſt, and able'to 
bear the cold; continual exerciſe and labour 
ſharpen you, and give you the advantage over 
others; no diſorder dares to attack you, or, if 
at any time, a flight fever lays hold on you, 
abſtinence, thanks to your poverty, ſoon carries 
it off; it durſt not appear when it ſees you 
drinking water, and ſetting the doctor's pre- 
ſcriptions at defiance. In the mean time, what 
a croud of diſtempers ſeize on the rich! gouts, 
conſumptions, inflammations of the lungs, drop- 
ſies; all from intemperance, all the genuine 
offspring of their grand ſuppers: like Icarus, 
when they have raiſed themſelves to the great- 


eſt height, and juſt touch the ſun, forgetting 


that their wings are glued on with wax, down 
they drop into the ſea: whilſt thoſe who, like 
Dædalus, ſoar not on high, but ſkim along, 
cloſe to the earth, and keep their wax wet 
with the vapours of the ocean, fly with ſafety. 
IT 
The prudent and temperate, you mean. 
C O KE. 

Ves: and what a wreck the others make 
of fame and fortune! witneſs Crœſus on the 
funeral pile, the jeſt of his whole kingdom; 
and Dionyſius, the great n turned ſchool- 
maſter 


”> "'Y _ ny VB” 3 
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maſter at Corinth, and after 3 a mighty 
empire, teaching children to * make ſyllables. 
girl AMA Gon VE: ee ie | 

| When you reigned yourſelf, for it ſeems you 
baye been a king too, how did you find it, 
when you had got to this ſummit of human 
felicity? 

E O N. 

Do not put me in mind of it I beſeech you; 
for, with all the external marks of happineſs 
which you talk of, I was the moſt miſerable of 
mel... Et 

; kr r 8 

How ſo? you aſtoniſh me. 

a ge 

I was ſovereign of a large and fertile king- 
dom, adorned with a number of beautiful cities, 
well-peopled, and full of rivers, ports, and 
harbours; had a numerous army, ſhipping, 


ſtores of every kind, quantities of gold and fil- 


ver, with all the pomp and parade of a great 
and mighty empire. Whenever I went abroad, 
the multitude thronged round to have a look 
at me, got upon the tops of houfes to ſee my 
chariot, robe, and diadem, ran before and be- 
* Make ſyllables.) It is reported of Dionyſius the tyrant 
of Corinth, that after quitting the throne, he turned ſchool- 


maſter; in which of the two conditions he ſuffered moſt, it 
is, perhaps, very difficult to determine, 


£ 4 kind, 
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hind, and, in ſhort, worſhipped me like a god, 
I, in the mean time, conſcious of my own un- 
happineſs, pitied their ignorance, and lament- 
ed my condition; comparing myſelf to the great 
ſtatues of Myro, Phidias, and Praxiteles ; on 
the outſide you ſee a beautiful Neptune, or 
Jupiter, adorned with ivory or gold; one has a 
trident in his hand, and the other is darting a 
thunder-bolt : but within, it is filled with old 
wood, nails, wedges, mire, pitch, and every 
thing that is filthy ; not to mention a whole 
race of mice or weazels, that have eſtabliſhed 
a little colony in they howels of it. Such, 
my friends, is a kingdom, 
MICYLLYU 8, 

But you have not yet told me what the old 
wood, and nails, -and dirt, and mire, and wea- 
ſels of your kingdom are; to be gazed at, fol- 
lowed and adored, is the outſide of the ſtatue ; 
now give us the in, 

0 K. 

1 know not where to begin, nor hw 1 to de- 
ſcribe to you the fears, the uneaſineſs, the ha- 
tred, jealouſy, and plots we are liable to; the 
little ſleep we take, and that neither deep nor 
eaſy; but diſturbed by horrible dreams, and 
perpetual terrors : add to this, the hurry of bu- 
ſineſs, and conſtant attention, anſwering em- 


baſſes, 
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paſſies, making treaties, planning expeditions, 
with a thouſand' other things that prevent our 
enjoying any pleaſure, oblige us to act and 
think, and ſpeak for all, and ſubject us to 
innumerable cares, and eternal diſquietude, Re- 
member what Homer' ſays, 


* The king alone with various thoughts oppreſs'd, 
His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt, 


And this, whilſt the Greeks were all ſnoring. 
A dumb ſow made Crœſus miſerable ; and how 
did + Clearchus uſe Xerxes, by leading a fo- 
reign army in favour of Cyrus! Dionyſius af- 
flicted another, by holding conference with 
ſome of the Syracuſans; 4 Alexander was jea- 
lous of Parmenio; Ptolemy envied Perdiccas, 
and Seleucus Ptolemy ; then how unhappy is 
the prince, if his miſtreſs is not fond of him, 
or, perhaps, loves ſomebody elſe; if he hears 
that ſome of his courtiers have deſerted him, 
or ſees two or three of his dependents whiſper- 
ing together! but what is ſtill worſe, they are 
always ſuſpecting their deareſt friends, and in 
dread of being betrayed by them ; for ſome- 
times one is poiſoned by his ſon, another by his 
miſtreſs, another — 


* The king alone, &c. ] See Homer's Iliad, b. x. I. 13. 


+ Clearchus.] See Xenophon's Retreat of the Ten 
Thouſand. 


i Alexander.) See Quintus Curtius, E- 
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O no more of it, for heayen's ſake ; all this 
is terrible indeed; it is better, I find, to break 
one's back with mending ſhoes, than to drink 
bemlock and aconite out of a golden cup, If 
my knife ſlips, the worſt that can happen is, 
I may chance to cut my finger; whilſt they, 
according to your account, every time they 
eat, run the hazard of their lives, befides 2 
thouſand other misfortunes : when they fall, 
they are like the tragedy actors, your Cecrops's, 


Siſyphus's, and Telephus's, with their fine dia- 


dems, ivory-hilted ſwords, and embroidered 
robes; if their foot ſlips, and they fall down 
upon the ſtage, the audience laugh at them, 
to ſee their crowns cracked, their maſks broke, 
their heads ſtreaming with blood, and eſpecially 
if their legs appear naked, their own tattered 


garments are expoſed, and the buſk, in coming 


off, ſhews how ill it ſuited the foot that wore 

it, You ſee, my friend Cock, you have taught 

me to make ſimilies; but tell me now, when 

you were a dog, a horſe, a fiſh, or a frog, 

how did you like the transformation? 

| c 0 CK 

Io tell you all this, would take up too much 

time, and is, beſides, foreign to our preſent 

purpoſe ; ſuflice it to ſay, that upon the whole, 
| every 


it 
Cy 


every one of thoſe lives is much more quiet 
and agreeable than that of men, as their deſſres 


are confined within the bounds . of nature, 


Amongſt them, you never hear of an uſurious 
horſe, a back-biting frog, a ſophiſtical jay, a 
pimping cock, 'or any of thoſe vicious and 


abandoned characters, ſo common amongſt you. 


N I., N LETS: 

That I am afraid is but too true. My © own 
weakneſs, I will fairly confeſs to you; never 
have I yet been able to ſhake off that defire of 
growing rich, which I have had from a boy: 
the dream is ſtill before my eyes, and the gold 
that I faw in it; I am vexed above all, at that 
raſcal Simo, who lives in ſuch ſplendour. 

e en 

Iwill cure you of that preſently: come, it is 
dark yet, get up and follow me; Iwill carry 
you to that very Simo, and to the houſes of 
ſome more rich men, that you may judge of 


their condition. 


I. Oe | | 

How are we to do that, when the doors are 
ſhut; muſt I break through the walls? | 

C0e © 

By no means ; but Mercury, one of whoſe 

prieſts I am, has granted me this privilege : let 

but any one take hold of the long feather in 
my 
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my tail, which, nes _ obſerve, 1 is bent 2 
little BOTHER 12/77 


M 1 C * L L U 8. 
/You have two of them. 


C 0 e. K. 
That I mean on your right hand; if I give 


it to any body, he * can open every door with 

it, can ſee every thing, and not be ſeen. 
EICYLL ER” | 

T did not know before, my good Cock, that 

you were a conjurer : give me the feather, how- 

ever, and I will ſoon bring maſter Simo's trea · 

ſures here, and reduce him to his old trade of a 


CG Oe K. 
That would not be quite fair; beſides that 


Mercury has enjoined me, if he whom I lend 
the feather to, does any ſuch thing, to crow, 


and raiſe the houſe upon him. 


err 
It is ſcarce probable that Mercury, who is a 


; thief himſelf, ſhould be thus ſevere againſt 


Can open.] This circumſtance of the Cock's feather is 
whimfical and ingenious. Le Sage ſeems to have had it in 
his eye in his Diable Boiteux, where he makes uſe of a ſimilar 
contrivance. Perhaps, indeed, the whole nocturnal expe- 


dition in that excellent romance, may owe its riſe to the hint 


here given by Lucian. 
thieves: 
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"+ 


thieves : let us go, however, I will keep my 


hands off from the gold, if I can. 
core! k. 


Firſt pluck out the feather: how 1 is s this! you 


have got them both. 

Mx CY bh v Baits. 
We ſhall be ſo much the more ſafe ; beſides, 
you look better now, if T had taken but one, you 
would have hopped on the other fide. _ 


no7e 5: Co 8 Me 
Well! be it ſo: ſhall we go to Simo firſt, or 
ſome other rich fellow ? 


o Þ 0-3 


O by all means to Simo, the * four-ſyllable 


gentleman, and here we are at his door: what 


ſhall FOCI 7. 
C-Q CK 


Put the feather in at the key-hole. 
M1 CT. HU 0 


There. O Hercules, the door is open as if 
I had unlocked it. 


CO © i 
Go on; yonder he is, don't you ſee him there 
v Upon the watch, and caſting up his accounts? 
k 1:0. £-L;%:0 6 | 
Yes, now I ſee him fitting by a dim lamp 


Four Hllable.] Alluding to the changing of his name 


from Simo to Simonides, mentioned alittle before, had 
with 


8 8 ©; £ ; 
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> The COCK ww 
with ſcarce any oil in it: he looks very pale 
and wan, eat up, I ſuppoſe, with — for 1 
never heard of his being ill. 
Ne ee. 
Huſh: let us liſten a little, and we thall 
know what i is the matter with kim. 
81% . 
So: theſe ſeventy talents 1 _ ſtowed ſafely 
under the bed, and nobody by; but the other 
| fixteen, 1 am afraid, Soſylus the groom ſaw me 
hide below the manger : that fellow is always 
about the ſtable, which he never uſed to be, for 
he does not love work, I am fure I have been 
robbed of a great deal more than this ; elſe, 
how could Tibius get ſo much good falt-fiſh for 
dinner yeſterday ? I am told, too, that he 
bought an ear-ring for his wife that coſt five 
drachmas; theſe wretches ſpend all my ſub- 
ſtance, to ſupport their luxury and extrava- 
gance. I wiſh ſomebody does not undermine 
the wall, and ſteal my money : there are a great 
many envious rogues that lay wait for me, par- 
ticularly my neighbour Micyllus. 
FE IOCYL LEM | 
What! you think I am like yourſelf, and 
have got one of your * pans under my coat. 


* Pans.] Alluding to Simo's having ſtolen one of the Cob- 
ler's pans, as mentioned in the beginning of this dialogue. 
COCK. 
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| Softly, Micyllus, or we ſhall be i pre: 


ſently. 
8 1 M 0. 


30 bad better not venture to go to ſleep: 1 will 
5 get up and look all over the houſe. Who's 


there ? aye, I ſee you digging under the walls 


O, it is only the pillar, all is fafe. Stay, I 
will count my gold over again, perhaps I may 
| have made a miſtake, Hark! another nolfe 3 5 
1 am befieged; there is a eonſpiracy againſt me; 
where is my dagger? if I catch them —I will 
een bury my gold again. 

C 0 Qt; K. 

Vou ſee what a condition Simo is in: but 
come, the night is not yet W let us go to 
ſomebody elſe. 

NM 1 N U V2: 

Poor wretch ! what a life does he lead! thus 
may my worſt of foes grow rich ! let us give 
him a ſlap on the face, and go off. 

8 MO... 

Who is that ſtrikes me? thieves, thieves, I 

am ruined and undone. 


M1G YT EPUS 
Aye, aye, watch and weep; fret till you 
look as yellow as the gold you hang over. 
Now, ſuppoſe we make a viſit to Gnipho the 
| uſurer, 
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uſurer, he lives but Juſt by, ſee, the door is 


Open. 
n C O C K. 


Look, there he is, telling his ill-gotten riches 
upon his fingers, ſhrivelled up with care ; ſoon 
muſt he leave all this, to become a gnat, a moth, 


or a fly. 
MICYLLU 8. 


1 ſee the poor wretch ; he liyes a worſe life 
now than either of them ; his calculations have 
worn him to nothing. Let us go ery | 


elſe. 
C O C K. 


0 Eucrates, if you will; and look, the door 

is open. Let us go in. 
1 10 183. 
*All that was mine but a little while ago. 
4 Ch 

What! till dreaming of your riches! there 
is Eucrates in bed with one of his ſervants, an 
old fellow too. 


1 f 
| I behold a ſcene of luſt and debauchery; in 
another bed is his wife diverting herſelf with 


the cook. 
C OO T Kb 


And now, Micyllus, would you wiſh to in- 


* All that, Se] Alluding to * - dream, as 


above. 
herit 


© "WK COBLER. 353 
herit every thing that belonged to Eucrates 3 
vices, diſtempers, and all together ? 
: a f N N 
No; I had rather ſtarve: farewel to gold 
and luxury. Sooner would I wiſh, that I had 
but two oboli in the world, than have my walls 
undermined by a parcel of raſcally ſervants. 
0 
Come, it is almoſt morning, let us go home; 
you ſhall ſee more of this another time. 
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ICARO-MENIPPUS, 


A 1 4 L 0GUE 


This Dialogue, which is all called 4 the Com- 
 mentators Tregvepehg, or, Above the Clouds, 
' has a great deal of eaſy Wit and Humour in it, 
without the leaſt Degree of Stiffneſs or Obſcurity; 
it is equally ſevere on the Gods and Philoſophers; 
and paints, in the warmeſt Colours, © the glaring 
Abſurdity of the whole Pagan Syſtem. 


MENIPPUS AND a FRIEND. 


u E N 1 YU 8. 
HRE E thouſand * ſtadia from the earth 


to the moon, my firſt reſting-· place; from 
thence up to the ſun about five hundred para- 


Stadia. ] The ancient Greek ſtadium is ſuppoſed to have 
contained an hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces, or 
fix hundred and twenty-five Roman feet, correſponding 
to our furlong. Eight ſtadia make a geometrical, or Italian 
mile; and twenty, according to Dacier, a French league. 
It is obſerved, notwithſtanding, by Guilletiere, a famous 
French writer, that the ſtadium was only fix hundred Athe- 


nian feet, fix hundred and four Engliſh feet, or a hundred 


and three geometrical paces. 

The Greeks meaſured all their diſtances by ſtadia, which, 
after all we can diſcover. concerning them, are different in 
different times and places, 


ſanga; 


fCARO-MENIPPUS. 35; 
ſanga; and from the ſun to the higheſt heaven, 
and the palace of Jupiter, as far as a ſwift 
eagle could fly in a day. 

i N TO 

What are you muttering to yourſelf, Me- 
nippus, talking about the ſtars, and pretending 
to meaſure diſtances ? As I walk behind you, 
I hear of nothing but ſuns, and moons, para- 
ſangas, ſtations, and I know not what. 

MENILP FU $ 

Marvel not, my friend, if I utter things 
aerial and ſublime; for I am recounting the 
wonders of my late Journey. 

DP n +200 Been 

What! tracing your road by the dun bs 

the + Phoenicians do 
-M\E.N 4;/F-Þ UK 

Not ſo, by Jove! I have been amongſt the 

ſtars themſelves. 
N 

Lou muſt have had a long dream, indeed, | 

to travel ſo many leagues in it. 
PP 

It is no dream, I aſſure you; I amy juſt ar- 
ved from Jupiter. 

1 — The Phenicians, it is ſuppoſed, were es 


hrſt failors, and ſteered their courſe according to the ap- 
Pearance of the ſtars, 


A 2 2 FRIEND. 
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356 aden P US. 
r | 
How, ſay you? Menippus, le let down from 

heaven? . 

M E N II P u s. 

Even ſo: this moment come from thence, 
where I have ſeen and heard things moſt ſtrange 
and miraculous. If you doubt the truth of 

them, the happier ſhall I be to have ſeen what 
is paſt belief. | 

C 

How is it poſſible, moſt heavenly and di- 
vine Menippus, that a mere mortal, like me, 
ſhould diſpute the veracity of one who has 
been carried above the clouds; one, to ſpeak 
in the language of Homer, of the“ inhabitants 
of heaven. But inform me, I beſeech you, 
which way you got up, and how you procured 
ſo many ladders : for, by your appearance, I 
ſhould not take you for another + Phrygian 
boy, to be carried up by an eagle, and made a 
cup- bearer of. ; 


* Inhabitants] Greek, efamen, cxlicole, Homer' s ge- 
neral name for the gods. 


+ Phrygian boy.) Ganymede, whom 2s fell in love 
with, as he was hunting on mount Ida, and turning him- 
ſelf into an eagle, carried up with him to heaven. Ian 
ſure, ſays Menippus's friend, archly enough, you were 
not carried up there, like Ganymede, for your beauty. 


MZ. 


m 
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| 1 R NAM Tr U & 


You are an old ſcoffer I know, and therefore | 


I am not ſurpriſed that an account of things, 


above the comprehenfions of the vulgar, ſhould 
appear like a fable to you: but, let 'me tell 
you, I wanted no ladders, nor an eagle's beak to 


tranſport me thither ; for I had . of my own. 


| F R IE N D. 
This was beyond, Dædalus himſelf, to boa me- 


tamorphoſed thus into a hawk, or Jays and we 


know nothing of it. 


re 5 
You are not far from the mark, my friend; p 
for my wings were a A of ane con- 


trivance. 
F R I E N D, 


Thou art a bold rogue, indeed, and meant, 


no doubt, if you had chanced to fall into any 


part of the ocean, to have called it, as * Icarus 
did, by your own name, and ſtyled i it the Me- 
nippean Sea. 


M E N I PPU Ss. 
Nat ſo; his wings were glued on with wax, 


and when the ſun melted it, could not eſcape 


falling ; but mine had no wax in them. 


* [carns.) Icarus Icariis nomina a face aquis. 
The ſtory is too well known to ſtand in need of any iltuftra- 


tion, This accounts for the title of Icaro-Menippus. 


Aa 3 FRIEND. 
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of (Rs ATI 5 


r RI 8B aNiadc: - - 

Indeed! now. ſhall | quickly kaow the truth 
CEEETERE 1 85 

You mall: 1 took, you muſt know, 2905 


large + eagle, and a vultur alſo, one of the 
ſtrongeſt I could get, and cut off their wings: 


but, if you have lezffife, I will tell you the whole 
OT from beginning to end. 
FT R I E N P. a 
rr do; for I long to hear it: by rte 
Friendly, I intreat thee, keep me no longer in 


ſuſpence; for I am hung by the ears. 


r D 
Liſten then; for I would by no means beulk 
an inquiſitive friend, eſpecially one who is nail- 
ed by the ears, as you are. Finding, on a 
cloſe examination, that eyery thing here below, 


; ſuch as riches, honours, empire, and dominion 


were all ridiculous and abſurd, of no real value 


or eſtimation, conſidering them, withal, as fo 


many obſtacles to the ſtudy of things more wor- 
thy of contemplation, I looked up towards 


I Faghk.] See biſhop Wilkins's Art of Flying, where 
this ingenious contrivance of Menippus's is greatly im- 


proved upon. For a humourous detail of the many advan- 


tages attending this noble art, I refer my readers to the 
Spectator, 


nobler 


I 
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nobler objects, and meditated on the great uni- 
verſe before me: doubts immediately aroſe con- 
cerning what philoſophers call the world; nor 
could I diſcover how it came into exiſtence, its 
creator, the beginning, or the end of it. When 
I deſcended to its ſeveral parts, I was ſtill more 
in the dark: I beheld the ſtars, ſcattered as 
it were, by the hand of chance, over the hea- 


vens; I ſaw the ſun, and wiſhed to know what 


it was: above all, the nature of the moon ap- 
peared to me moſt wonderful and extraordinary; 
the diverſity. of its forms pointed out ſame hid - 
den cauſe, which I could not account for; the 


lightning alſo, which pierces through every 
thing, the impetuous thunder, the * rain, hail, 


and ſnow, all raiſed my admiration, and ſeem- 
ed inexplicable to human reaſon, In this fitua- - 
tion of mind, the beſt thing I thought which I 


could poſſibly do, was to conſult the philoſo- 


phers ; they, I made no doubt, were acquaint- 
ed with the truth, and could impart it to me : 


* Rain, hail, Sc.] Even Lucian's Menippus, we ſee, 
could not reflect on the works of God without admira- 
tion; but with how much more dignity are they conſidered 
by the holy Pſalmiſt | 

„O praiſe the Lord of heaven, praiſe him in the height. 
Praiſe him, ſun and moon, praiſe him all ye ſtars; praiſe 
the Lord upon earth, ye dragons and all deeps; fire and 
hail, ſnow and vapours, wind and ſtorm fulfilling his word.“ 


- Pfal, cxlvili. 


ꝙaA a4 1 ſelecting, 
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ſelecting, therefore, the beſt of them, as well 

as I could judge from the paleneſs and ſeverity 
of their countenances, and the length of their 
beards (for they ſeemed all to be high-ſpeak- 
ing and heavenly-minded men); into the hands 
of theſe I entirely refigned myſelf, and partly 
by ready money, partly by the promiſe of 
more, when they had made me completely 
wiſe, I engaged them to teach me the perfect 
knowlege of the univerſe, and how to talk on 
ſublime ſubjects; but ſo far were they from re- 
moving my ignorance, that they only threw me 
into greater doubt and uncertainty, by puzzling 
me with atoms, vacuums, beginnings, ends, 
ideas, forms, and ſo forth: and the worſt of 
all was, that though none agreed with the reſt, 
in what they advanced, but were all of con- 
trary opinions, yet did every one of them ex- 
pect that I ſhould implicitly embrace his tenets, 
and 2 95 to his doctrine. 


F R I NM | 
It is aſtoniſhing that ſuch wiſe men ſhould 


diſagree, and, with regard to the ſame wang. 4) 

ſhould not all be of the ſame opinion, 
nN 

Vou will laugh, my friend, when I ſhall tell 

you of their pride and impudence in the re- 

| | 7 lation 


i 
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lation of extraordinary. events; 3 to think that 
men, who creep upon this earth, and are not a 
whit wiſer, or can ſee farther than ourſelves, 
ſome of them old, blind, and lazy, ſhould pre- 
tend to know the limits and extent of heaven, 
meaſure the ſun's circuit, and walk above the 
moon; that they ſhould tell us the ſize and 
form of the ſtars, as if they were juſt come 
down from them; that thoſe, who ſcarcely 
know how many furlongs it is from Athens to 
Megara, ſhould inform you exactly how many 
cubits diſtance the ſun is from the moon, ſhould 
mark out the height of the air, and the depth 
of the ſea, deſcribe circles, from ſquares up- foro 
on triangles, make ſpheres, and determine the © | 
length and breadth of heaven itſelf : is it not 
to the laſt degree impudent and audacious? 
When they talk of things thus obſcure and un- 
intelligible, not merely to offer their opinions 
as conjectures, but boldly to urge and infift up- 
on them; to do every thing but ſwear, that the 
* ſun is a maſs of liquid fire, that the moon 
is inhabited, that the ſtars drink water, and 
that the ſun draws up the moiſture from the 


* The ſun is, Ec.) This was the opinion of Anaxa- 

goras, one of the lonic philoſophers, born at Clazomene, 

in the firſt year of the ſeventieth Olympiad, See Plutarch 
and Diogenes Laert. 


ſea, 
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fea, 25 with a well- rope, und diftributes bit 
Araught over the whole creation? How little 
they agree upon any one thing, and what a va- 
riety of tenets they embrace, is but too evi- 
dent; for firſt, with regard to the world, their 
opinions are totally different; ſome affirm that 
it hath neither beginning nor end; ſome, whom 
I cannot but admire; point out to us the manner 
of its conſtruction, and the maker of it, a ſu- 
preme deity, whom they worſhip as creator of 
the univerſe; but they have not told us whence 
che came, nor where he exiſts; neither, before 
the formation of this world, can we have any 
idea of tine: or place. 
„ D. 
Theſe are, indeed, bold and preſumptuous | 
ee 


N 


M E NI P P v s. | 
But what would you fay, my dear friend, 
were you to hear them diſputing concerning 4 
ideal and incorporeal ſubſtances, and talking 
about finite and infinite ? for this is a prin- 
cipal matter of contention between them; ſome 
_ confining all things within certain limits, others 
preſcribing none: ſome * that there are ? 
many 


1 Ideal.] Alluding to the dofirines of Plato and Ariſtotle. 


t Many worlds.) This was the opinion of Demoeritus, 
who held that there were infinite worlds in infinite ſpace, 
| — 
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many worlds, and laugh at thoſe who affirm 
there is but one; whilft & another, no man of 
peace, gravely aſſures us that war is the origi- 
nal parent of all things. Need I mention to 
you their ſtrange opinions concerning the dei 


ties? One ſays, that Number is a god; others 


| ſwear by + _ Wr ! Plane: trees: 
ſome 


according to all 3 e which are not only 


like to one another, but every way ſo perfectly and abſo- 
lutely equal, that there is no difference betwixt them. 
See Plutarch und Tully, Queſt. Acad. 

8 Another.) Empedocles, of Agrigentum, a Pythags- 


TRAD 3 he held that there are two principal powers in nature, 
amity and diſcord, and that 


Sometimes, by friendfhip, all are knit in one, 
Sometimes, by diſcord, ſever'd and undone. ' | 
See Stanley's Lives of the Philoſophers, page 432. 

* Number. ] Alluding to the doctrine of Pythagoras, 
according to whom, number is the principle moſt provĩ- 
dential of all heaven and earth, the root of divine beings, 
of gods and dæmons, the fountain and root of all things; 
that which, before all things, exiſts in the divine mind, 
from which, and out of which, all things are digefted into 
order, and remain numbered by an indiſſoluble ſeries. The 
whole ſyſtem of the Pythagoreans is at large explained 
and illuſtrated by Stanley. See his Lives of Philoſophers, 
page 377. 

+ Dogs, Geeſe, c.] See our author's Auction of Lives, 
where Socrates ſwears by the Dog and the Plane- tree. 

This was called the 225; Padupuarlic;, or oath of Rhada- 
manthus, who, as Porphyry informs us, made a law that 
men ſhould ſwear, if they needs muſt ſwear, by geeſe, 
dogs, &c. dig ms pn Tes Jing ems Taoworpiatw, that they 

might 
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ſome give the rule of every thing to one god 
alone, and take àway all power from the reſt, a 
ſcarcity of deities which I could not well brook : 
others more liberal, increaſed the number of 
gods, and gave to each his ſeparate province 
and employment, calling one the firſt, and al- 
loting to others the ſecond or third rank of di- 
vinity. Some held that gods were incorporeal, 
and without form; others ſuppoſed him to 
have a body. It was by no means univerſally 
acknowleged that the gods took cogniſance of 
human affairs; ſome there were who exempted 
them from all care and folicitude, as we exo- 
_ nerate our old men from bufineſs and trouble; 
bringing them in like ſo many mute atten- 
dants on the ſtage. There are ſome too, who 
go beyond all this, and deny that there are · any ; 
gods at all, but affert that the world'1 is left with- 
out any guide or maſter. | | 
I could not tell how to, refuſe my aſſent to 
_ theſe high-ſounding and long-bearded gentle. | 
men, and yet could find no argument amongſt 


might not, on every trifling occaſion, calb in the name of 
the gods; this is a kind of religious reaſon, the cuſtom was 
therefore, Porphyry tells us, adopted by the wiſe and 
pious Socrates. Lucian, however, who laughs at every 
thing here (as well as the * above quoted, ridicules 

him for it, 
them 
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them all, that had not been refuted by ſome 
or other of them; often was I on the point of 
giving credit to one, when, as Homer ſays, 
* 43 To other ne, 
n heart inclin'd. 

The only way, therefore, to put an end to all 
my doubts, was, I thought, to make a bird of 
myſelf, and fly up to heaven : this my own 
eager defires repreſented as probable, and the 
| fable-writer & Æſop confirmed it, who carries 
up, .not only his eagles, but his beetles, and 
camels thither. To make wings for myſelf, 
was impoſſible, but to fit thoſe of a vultur and 
an eagle to my body, might, I imagined, an- 


ſwer the ſame purpoſe. I reſolved, therefore, 
to try the experiment, and cut off the right 


wing of one, and the left of the other ; bound 
them on with thongs, and at the extremities 
made loops for my hands; then raiſing myſelf 
by degrees, juſt ſkimmed above the ground, 
like the e, When finding my project ſuc- 


: To other, &c.] See Homer's Odyſſey, book ix. 1. 302. 


« Pope tranſlates it badly, 
— Wiſdom held my hand. | 
Homer ſays nothing but—my mind chang'd, 


* A/ep.] One of the fables here alluded to is yet ex. 
tant amongſt thoſe aſcribed to Æſop, but that — 


the camel I never met with, 
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ceed, I made a bold puſh, got upon the I Acro · 
polis, and from thence ſlid down to the theatre. 
Having got ſo far without danger or difficulty, 
1 began to meditate greater things, and ſetting 
off from I Parnethes or Hymettus, flew to $ Ge- 
ranea, and from thence to the top of the tower 
at Corinth, from thence over || Pholoe and Ery- 
manthus, quite to Taygetus. And now, reſolv- 
ing to ſtrike a bold ſtroke, as I was already be- 
come a high flyer, and perfe& in my art, I no 
longer confined myſelf to chicken flights, but 
getting upon Olympus, and taking a little light 
proviſion with me, I made the beſt of my way 
directly towards heaven: the extreme height 
which I ſoared to brought on a giddineſs at 
firſt, but this ſoon went off: and when I got 
as far as the moon, having left a number of 
clouds behind me, I found a wearineſs, parti- 
cularly in my vultur wing; I halted, therefore, 
to reſt myſelf a little, and looking down from 


+ Acropolis That part of Athens which was called 
the upper city, in oppoſition to the »zarwrea, or lower 
city: the Acropolis was on the top of a high rock. 

t Parnethes or Hymittus.] Mountains near Athens. 

$ Geranea.] A mountain between Geranea and Corinth. 

| Pholoe, Fc.) A high mountain in Arcadia, to the 
weſt of Elis: Erymanthus, another, bordering upon Achaia; 
Taygetus, another, reaching northwards, to the foot of K 


the mountains of Arcadia. 
| thence 
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thence ypon the earth, like Flower! s rie 
beheld the places 


+ Where the brave Mycians prove eas url 4 7 


And hardy Thracians tame the a horſe ; | 
Then India, Perſia, and all · conqu ring Greece. 


which gave 1 me wonderful Pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction. 15 
r R IE N o. 

Let me have an exact account of all your 
travels, I beſeech you, omit not the leaſt par- 
ticular, but give me your obſervations upon 
every thing; I expect to hear a great deal about 
the form and figure of the earth, and how it 
all appeared to you from ſuch an eminence. 

u E NI rr UA 


And ſo you ſhall; aſcend, therefore, in ima 
gination with me to the moon, and conſider the 
ſituation and appearance of the earth from 


thence: ſuppoſe it to ſeem, as it did to me, 
much leſs than the moon, inſomuch, that when 
I firſt looked down, I could not find the high 


mountains, and the great ſea; and, if it had 


not been for the * Rhodian Coloſſus, and the 
tower of Pharos, ſhould not have known where 
the earth ſtood. At length, however, by the 
reflection of the ſun-beams, the ocean appear- 


L Where, &.] See Homer's Iliad, book xiii. I. 4. 


* Rhodian Coloſſus.) See note on this in a former dialogue. 
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ed, and ſhewed me the land; when, keeping 
my eyes fixed upon it, I beheld clearly and 
diſtinctly every thing that was doing upon earth; 
not only whole nations and Cities, but all the 
- inhabitants of them, whether waging war, cul. 
tivating their fields, trying cauſes, or any thing 
_ elſe; their women, animals, every * in 
ſhort, was before me. A, 
| NI p. ; 
Moſt improbable, all this, and contradic- 
tory; you told me but juſt before, that the 
earth was ſo little by its great diſtance, that 
you could ſcarce find it, and, if it had not been 
for the Coloſſus, would not have appeared at 
all; and now, on a ſudden, like another Lyn- 
ceus, you can ſpy out men, trees, animals, nay, 
I ſuppoſe, even a fleas neſt, if you choſe it. 
e  Louu 
I thank you for putting me in mind of 
what I had forgot to mention. When I beheld 
the earth, but could not diſtinguiſh the objects 
upon it, on account of the immenſe diſtance, 
I was horribly vexed at it, and ready to cry, 
Win, on a ſudden, + Een the philo- 
SEE ſopher 
+ nn 1 It is reported of Em pedocles, that he went 
to Etna, where he leaped 1 into the fire, that he might leave 
behind him an — that HOES NOM and _—_— 
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ſopher ſtood behind me, all over aſhes, as black 


as à coal, and dreadfully ſcorched: when I ſaw 


him; I muſt own I was frightened, and took 
him for ſome dæmon of the moon; but he came 
up. to _ n ne 60 een . t * 
afraid; ec et 13 
I am no on le cal{t thou n 
I am Empedocles the naturaliſt: after I bad 
leaped into the furnace, a vapour” from Etna 
carried me up hither, and here I live in the 
moon, and feed upon dew: I am come to free 
you from your preſent diſtreſs.“ Nou are 
very kind, ſaid I, moſt noble Empedecdes, and 
hen 1 fly back to Greece, I ſhall not forget to 
pay my devotions to 3 in To tunnel of my 


chimney every new moon.” © Think not, re- 


plied he, that 1 do this for the ſake of any re- 
ward 1 might RT for it; e 


afterwards diſcovetel by one of his fandals; which the fire 


caſt up again, for his fandals were of braſb. See Stanley's 
Lives of the Philoſophers. The manner of his death is 
related differently by different authors, This was, hows 
ever, the generally received fable. Lucian, with an equal 
degree of probability, carries him up to the moon. 

* 1 am, c.] See Homer's Odyſſey, b. xvi. l. 187. 
The ſpeech of Ulyſſes to his ſon, on the difcovery. 

+ By Endymion.) When Empedocles is got into the 
moon, Lucian makes him ſwear by Endymion, in comple» 
ment to his ſovereign lady. 
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that is not the caſe, but I was really grieved to 
fee you ſo uneaſy: and now, how ſhall we con- 
trive to make you ſee clear? That, by Jove, 
ſaid I, I cannot gueſs, unleſs you can take off 
this miſt from my eyes, for they are horribly 
dim at preſent; you have brought the remedy 
along with you.” © Ho ſo Have you not 
got an eagle's wing ?”—* True, but what has 
that to do with an eye?“ , An eagle, you 
know, is more ſharp-fighted than any other 
ereature, and the only one that can look againſt 
the ſun : your true royal bird is known by peyer 
winking at the rays, be they ever fo ſtrong,” — 
<« $0 I haye heard, and I am ſorry I did ot, 
before I came up, take out my own eyes and 
put in the eagle's; thus imperfect, to be ſure, 1 ü 
am not royally furniſhed, but a kind of baſtard 
bird.“ You may have one royal eye, for all 
that, if you pleaſe; it is only when you riſe up 
to fly, holding the vultur's wing ſtill, and moy- 
ing the eagle's only; by which means, you will 
ſee clearly with one, though not at all with the 
other.” —* That will do, and is ſufficient for 
me; I have often ſeen ſmiths, and other artiſts, 
look with one eye only, to make their work 
the truer.” This converſation ended, Empedo- 
cles vaniſhed into ſmoke, and I ſaw no more 
of kim. I ated as he adviſed me, and no ſoonet 
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moved my eagle's wing, than a great light 
came all around me, and I ſaw every thing as 
clear as poſſible : looking down to carth, I 
beheld diſtinctly cities and men, and eye 

thing that paſſed amongſt them; not ny "what 
they did openly, but whateyer was going on at 
home, and in their own houſes, where they 
thought to conceal it. I. faw * Ptolemy com- 
mitting inceſt with his fiſter ; Lyfimachus be- 
trayed by his + ſon; Antiochus intriguing with 
his | mother-in-law ; Alexander the Theſſalian, 
| ſlain by his wife; $ Antigonus in adultery with 
his daughter- in. law; and Attalus poiſoned by 
his ſon : 1n another place, I ſaw Arſaces killing 
his wife, and the eunuch Arbaces drawing his 
ſword upon Arſaces ; Spartim, the Mede, drag- 
ped by the heels from the banquet by his guards, 
and knocked o' the head with a cup. In the 
palaces of Scythia and Thrace, the ſame wicked- 
neſs was going forward; and nothing could I ſee 


* Prolemy] Euergetes. According to 8 he af · 
terwards married her. 

+ Som] Agathocles, | 

1 Mother>in-law.] Stratonice. 3 

$ Autigonus.] Ido not remember to have met with this 
flory in any author, nor can the commentators inform u us 
who this Antigonus was; two or three other private hiſtories 
are here alluded to, which, at this diſtance of time, we are 
unacquainted with, though the facts were probably: at that 
time well known, and remembered by every body. So 


B b2 but 
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but murtherers, adulterers, conſpi pirators, raviſh- 
ers, falſe-ſwearers, men in perpetual terrors, 
and betrayed by their deareſt ener and ac- 
quaintance. nes b fonte 

Such was the aps ge of Eg and Wit 
men: in private houſes there was ſomething 
more ridiculous ; there I fa Hermodorvs'the 
Epicurean forſwearing himſelf for a thoufand = 
drachmas; Agathocles the Stoic quarreling 
with his diſciples about the ſalary for tuition; 
Clinias the orator ſtealing a phial out of the 
temple; and Herophilus the Cynic ſleeping ina 
bawdy-houſe : not to mention a thouſand others, 
who were undermining walls, litigating i in the 
forum, extorting money, or lending it upon 
uſury ; a fight, upon the —_— of mene 


7 8 F R I E N D. 


It muſt have. been very Same let us 
have it all, I deſire. } ation aaw 2 
E N-1;R PN. 9 
I had much ado to ſee, to relate it to you is 
| impoſſible; it was like Homer's & ſhield, on 
one ſide were feaſting and nuptials, on the 
other harranguing and decrees; here a ſacri- 
fice, and there a burial; the Getæ at war, the 
Seythians travelling in- their Caravans, the . 


$ Shield.) Of Achilles, Seo: the 18th book of the Iliad, | 
8gY ptians 
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gyptians tilling their fields, the Phcenicians 
merchandizing, the Cilicians robbing and plun- 
dering, the Spartans flogging their children, 
and the Athenians perpetually quarreling and 
going to law with one another. 

When all this was doing, at the fame time, 
you may conceive what a ſtrange medley this 
appeared to me; it was juſt as if a number of 
dancers, or rather ſingers were met together, and 
every one was ordered to leave the chorus, and 
ſing his own ſong, each ſtriving to drown the 
others voice, by bawling as loud as he could; 
you may imagine what kind of a concert this 
would make. 

n 8 
Truly ridiculous and confuſed no doubt. 


ME N I 


And yet * ſuch, my friend, are all the poor 


performers upon earth, and of ſuch is compoſ- 
ed the difcordant muſic of human life; the 
voices not only diſſonant and inharmonious, but 
the forms and habits all differing from each 
other, moving in various directions, and agree- 
ing in nothing, till at length the great + maſ- 
ter of the chair drives every one of them from 


* Such my friend, c.] How Juſt and elegant is this 
compariſon ! 
+ __— Greek, 6 xoenyoce 
B b 3 the 
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the ſtage, and tells him he is no longer wantẽd 


thete; then all are filent, and no longer diſtufb 


each bthet with their harſh and jarting diſcord. 
But in this wide and extenfive theatre; full of 


various ſhapes and forms, every thing was 


inatter of laughter and ridicule : above all, I 
could not help ſmiling at thoſe who quarrel 
about the boundaries of their little territory, 
and fancy themſelves great becauſe they occu- | 
py 4 4 + Sicyonian field, or poſſeſs that part of 
Marathon which borders on Oenoe, or are mal. 
ters of a thouſand acres in Acharnæ; when, 
after all, to me, who looked from above, 
Greece was but four fingers in breadth, and 
Attica a very ſmall portion of it indeed. 1 
could not but think how little theſe rich men 
had to be proud of ; he who was lard af the 
moſt extenſive country owned a ſpot that ap- 


peared to me about as large as one of Epicu- 


rus's atoms. When I looked down upon Pelo- 
* and beheld & Cynuria, I reflected with 
a ſtoniſh- 


4 Sicyonian ] Sicyon was a city near Corinth, famous 
for the richneſs and felicity of its ſoil. 
$ Cynuria ] The famous Ager Cynurius, a little diſtrict 
of Laconia, on the confines of Argolis ; the Argives and 
Spartans, whom it laid between, agieed to decide the pro- 
perty of it by three hundred men of a fide in the field: the 
battle was ody and deſperate, . one man remaining 


alive, 
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aſtoniſhment on the number of Argives and 
Lacedæmonians who fell in one day, fighting 
for a piece of land no bigger than an Ægyptian 
lentile ; and when I ſaw a man brooding over 
his gold; and boaſting that he had got four cups 
or eight rings, IL laughed moſt heartily at him: 
whilſt the whole || Pangeus, with all its mines, 
ſeemed no larger than a grain of miller. 
F R IE N P. 


A fine fight you muſt have had; but how 


did the cities and the men loox? 
 _MEN1PPU Ss. | 

| You have often ſeen a croud of ants running 
to and fro in and out of their city, ſome turning 
up a'bit of dung, others dragging a bean-ſhell, 
or running away with half a grain of wheat, 1 
make no doubt but they have architects, de- 
magogues, ſenators, muficians, and philoſo- 
phers amongſt them, Men, my friend, are 
exactly like theſe: if you approve not of the 
alive, Othryades, the Lacedztnonian, who immediately, 


though covered with wounds, raifed à trophy, which he 
ſcribed with his own blood, to Jupiter Tropæus. This 


victory the Spartans, who from that time had quiet poſſeſs 


fion of the field, yearly celebrated with a feſtival, to com» 
memorate the event. - | 

| Pangeus.) A mountain of Thrace, Dion Caſſius places 
it near Philippi. It was ſuppoſed to have abounded in golden 
mines in ſome parts of it. 
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compariſon, recollect, if you pleaſe, the an- 
cient Theſſalian fables, and you will find that 


the Myrmidons, a moſt nne 


ſprung. originally from piſmires. 
When 1 had thus ſeen and diverted myſelf 
with NO _ I ſhook my wings, and r 


off, : 
+ To; join the end Fallin of 5 lies. 


Scarce had I gone a furlong, when the Moon, 
in a ſoft female voice, cried out to me,“ Me- 
nippus, will you carry ſomething for me to 
Jupiter, ſo may your. journey be proſperous.“ 


« With all my heart, ſaid I, if it is nothing very 


heavy.“ Only a meſſage, replied ſhe, a 


ſmall petition to him: my patience is abſolute- 
ly worn out by the philoſophers, who are per- 


e diſputing about 110 who I am, of 


* 1 When en was xs king of Theſlaly, his 


kingdom was almoſt depopulated by a dreadful peſtilence ; 


he prayed to Jupiter to avert the diſtemper, and dreamed 


that he ſaw an innumerable quantity of ants creep out of an 
old oak, which were immediately turned into men; when 


he awoke, the dream was fulfilled, -and he found his king; 
dom more populous than ever; from that time the people 
were called Myrmidons. Such is the fable, which owed its. 
riſe merely to the name of Myrmidons, which it was ſup- 
poſed muſt come from jupunt, an ant, or piſmire — To 
ſome ſuch trifling circumſtances as theſe we are Re 
for half the fables of antiquity, 


+ To join, &c,] See Homer's Uliad, ey i. I. 294. 
| what 
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what ſize, how it happens that I am ſome- 


times round and full, at others cut in half, 
ſome ſay I am inhabited, others that Lam only 


a looking-glaſs hanging over the ſea, and a 


hundred conjectures of this kind; even my | 
light, they ſay, is none of my own, but ſtolen 
from the Sun; thus endeavouring to ſet me and 
my brother together by the ears, not content 
with abuſing him, and calling him a hot ſtone, 
and a maſs of fire. In the mean time, I am no 
ſtranger to what theſe men, who look ſo grave 
and ſour all day, are doing o'nights; but I 
ſee and ſay nothing, not thinking it decent to 
lay open their vile and abominable lives to the 
| public; for when I catch them committing 
_ adultery, thieving, or practiſing any of their 
nocturnal tricks, I wrap myſelf up in a cloud, 

that I may not expoſe to the world a parcel of 
old fellows, who, in ſpite of their long beards, 
and profeſſions of virtue, are guilty of every 
vice, and yet, they are always railing at and 
abuſing me. I ſwear by night, I have often 
reſolved to move farther off to get out of the 
reach of their buſy tongues ; and I beg you 
would tell Jupiter that I cannot poffibly G4 


+ My light.) This was the opinion of 3 and 


18 bond by the more accurate obſervations of modern 
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1 went up, and Enocked at the door : Mefcury 


mediately, and carried it to his maſter; ſoon 
after I was let in, and, trembling and quaking 


| | 113. 
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here any longer, untefs he will deſtroy theſe 
naturaliſts, ſtop the months of tlie lopicians; 
throw down the Portico, burn the Academy; 
and make an end of the inhabirants'6f Peri- 
patus; fo may I enjoy at laſt a little reſt; which 
theſe fellows are perpetually diſturbing.” “ It 

mall be _ ſaid I, and _ I ſet out far _s. 


- | No tracks of beste or fen of Wen ue Wund 
In 2 little time the earth was invifible, and the 
moon appeared very ſmall; and now, leaving 
the fun on my right hand, I flew 4tmongft the 
ſtars, and on the third day reached my jour- 


ney's end. At firſt I intended to fly in, juſt as 


T was, thinking, that being half an eagle, I 
fhould not be diſcovered, as that bird was an 
old acquaintance of Jupiter's, but then it oc- 
curred to me that I might be found out by my 
vultur's wing, and laid hold on: deeming it, 
therefore, moſt prudent not to run the hazard, 


1441 


with fear, found all the gods ſitting together, 
* No . Sc. ] See Pope's Homer's Odyſſey, book r. 


and 


ICARO-MENIPPUS. 379 


and ſeemingly not a little alarmed at my ap- 
pearance there, expecting, probably, that they 
ſhould ſoon have a number of winged mortals 
travelling up to them in the fame manner: 
when Jupiter, looking at me with a moſt ſe- 
vere and * Titanic countenance, cried out, 
+ Say who thou art, and whence thy country, name, 
Thy parents 

At this I thought I ſhould have died with fear 3 
I ſtood motionleſs, and aſtoniſhed -at the aw- 
fulneſs and majeſty of his voice ; but recover- 
ing myſelf in a ſhort time, I related to him 
every thing from the beginning, how deſirous 
I was of knowing ſublime truths, how I went 
to the philoſophers, and hearing them contra- 
dict one another, and driven to deſpair, thought 
on the ſcheme of making me wings, with all 


that had happened in my journey quite up to 


heaven, I then delivered the meſſage to him 
from the Moon, at which, ſoftening his con- 
tracted brow, he ſmiled at me, and cried, 
" What were Otus and Ephialtes in com- 


pariſon 


» Titanic.) i. e. Such a countenance as he put on 
when he flew the rebellious Titans. 

+ Say who, &c.] See Homer's Odyſſey, A. v. 170. 

+ Otus.] Otus and Ephialtes were two giants of an enor- 


mous fize; ſome of the ancients, who, no doubt, were 
exact in their meaſurement, aſſure us that, at nine years 


old, 
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ly enquires after his family. 
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pariſon of Menippus, Who has thus dared: to 1 
up to heaven: but come, we no invite you to 
ſupper with us, to-morrow we will attend to 
your: bufineſs, and diſmiſs you.“ At theſe 
words he roſe up and went to that part of heaven 
where every thing from below could be heard 
moſt diſtinctly; for this, it ſeems, was the time 
appointed to hear petitions. As we went along, 
he aſked me ſeveral queſtions about earthly 
matters; ſuch as, How much corn is there 
at preſent in Greece ? had you a hard winter laft 
year? and did your cabbages want rain? is any 
of f Phidias's family alive now? what is the 


reaſon that the Athenians have left off ſacrificing 


to me for ſo many years? do they think of 


old, they were nine cubits round, and thirty- fix high, and 
grew in proportion, till they thought proper to attack, and 


_ endeavour to dethrone jupiter; for which purpoſe they piled 
mount Offa and Pelion upon Olympus, made Mars priſoner, 
and played ſeveral tricks of this kind, till Diana, by arti- 

fice ſubdued them, contriving, ſome way or other, to make 


them ſhoot their arrows againſt, and deſtroy each other, 
after which Jupiter ſent them down to Tartarus. Some 


attribute to Apollo the honour of conquering them. This 


ſtory has been explained, and allegorized, and tortured ſo 
many different ways, that it is not eaſy to unravel the foun- 
dation of it, | 
i Phidias's, Sc.] Jupiter thought himſelf, x we may ſup- 
ple much obliged to Phidias for the famous ſtatue which 
he had made of him, and therefore, in return, complaiſant- 


building 


ICARO-MENIP.PUS; 39. 


buildiog up the Olympian temple again? Are 
the thieves taken that robbed the Dodonæ an d“ 

When I had anſwered all theſe, Pray, Me- 
nippus, ſaid he, what does mankind really 


think of me? Ho ſhould they think of 


you, ſaid I, but with, the utmoſt veneration, 
that you are the great ſoyereign of the gods. 


“ There you jeſt, ſaid he; Lam fare, I. know ; 


well enough how fond they are of novelty, 
though you will not own it i there was a time, 
indeed, when I was held /in ſome eſtimation, 
when I was the great phyſician, when: I was 
every. thing, in Mort, 5:44 10 5 
* When'ſtreets, and lanes,” and all was full o of Jove. 


+ Piſa and Dodona were diſtinguiſhed above 


every place, and I could not ſee for the ſmoke 


of ſacrifices; but, fince Apollo has ſet up his 
oracle at Delphi, and Zfculapius practiſes 
phyſic at Pergamus; ſince temples have been 
erected to & Bendis at Thrace, to Abies in 


ben Areets. ] From Aratus. 


+ Piſa.] A city of Elis, where there was a b de- 
dicated to Olympian Jupiter, and public games celebrated 
every fifth year. 

t Dodona.] A city of Theſſaly, where there was a 
temple to Jove; this was likewiſe the ſeat of the 1 
oracle. 

$ Bendis.] A goddeſs Sie in "Thrace: Heſy- 
chius ſays this was only another name for Diana. See 


Strabo, 
. | Egypt, 
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382 ICARO-MENIPPUS, 

Egypt, and to Diana at Epheſus, every body 
runs after them; with them they feaſt, to them 
they offer up their hecatombs, and think it ho- 
nour enough for a worn-out god as I am, if 
they ſacrifice once in fix years at Olympia; 


_ - whilſt my altars are as cold and neglected as 


[] Plato's laws, or the ſyllogiſms of Chryfippus. „ 
With this and ſuch · like chat we paſſed away 
the time, till we came to the place where the 
petitions were to be heard: here we found ſe- 
veral holes, with covers to them, and cloſe to 
every one was placed a golden chair. Jupiter 
ſat down in the firſt he came to, and lifting up 
the lid, liſtened to the prayers, which, as you 
may ſuppoſe, were of various kinds; I ſtoop» 
ed down and heard ſeveral of them myſelf; 
ſuch as, O Jupiter, grant me a large empire !” 
« O Jupiter, may my leeks and onions flouriſh 
and increaſe.” Grant, Jupiter, that my fa- 
ther may die ſoon!” „Grant I may ſurvive 
my wife!” „Grant, I may not be diſcovered, 
whilſt I lay wait for my brother!“ «© Grant that 
I may get my cauſe!” Grant that I may be 
crowned at Olympia!“ One ſailor aſked for a 
north-wind, another for a ſouth; the hülbana 


Plato's laws.] Alluding to his republic, which, pro- 


bably, was conſidered Bk Lucian and others, as a Kind of 
Utopian cn 
man 


r 


ICARO-MENIPPUS. g83 
man prayed for rain, and the fuller for, ſun- 
ſhine : Jupiter heard them all, but aid dot 

promiſe every body, 
4 —— of OE PORE 
He heard propitious, and denied the reſt. 
Thoſe prayers which he thought right and pro- 
per he let up through the hole, and blew the 
wicked and fooliſh ones hack, that they might 
not riſe to heaven: one petition, indeed, puzzled 
him a little; two men aſking favours of him, 
directly (contrary to each other, at the ſame time, 
and promiſing the ſame ſacrifice ; he was at a 
loſs which to oblige; he became immediately 
a perfect Academic, and, like“ Pyrrho, was 
held in ſuſpenſe between them. When he had 
done with the prayers, he ſat down upon the 
next chair, oyer another hole, and liſtened to 
thoſe who were ſwearing and making yows : 
when he had finiſhed this bufineſs, and deftroy- 
ed Hermodorus, the Epicurean, for perjury, 
he removed to the next ſear, and gave audience 
to the auguries, oracles, and divinations; which 
haying diſpatched, he proceeded to the hole 
that brought up the fume of the victims, to- 5 
+ Of ſome, &c.] See Homer's Vigd, book xvi. I. 250. 3 hs 
* Pyrrho.] Of Elis, founder of the Sceptic ſeq, who +2 


doubred of every thing. He flouriſhed about rhe hundred 
and teath Olympiad. 
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384 IC ARO- MENIPPOU S. 
gether with the nartie of the ſacrificer,/ Then he 


gave out his orders to the winds and ſtorms 4 


Let there be rain to-day in Scythia, light · 
ning in Africa, and ſnow in Greece; do you, 
Boreas, blow in Lydia, and, whilſt Notus lies 
ſtill, let the North · wind raiſe the waves of the 


Adriatic, and about a thouſand Wa of hail 


* ſprinkled over Cappadocia.” . 
When Jupiter had done all bis buſineſs, we 
okra to the feaſt; for it was now ſupper- 
time, and Mercury bade me ſit down by Pan, 
the Corybantes, Attis, and Sabazius, a Kind of 
demi- gods, who are admitted as viſitors there. 
Ceres ſerved us with bread, and Bacchus with 


wine; Hercules handed about the fleſh, Venus 


ſcattered myrtles, and Neptune brought us fiſh ;' 


not to mention that J got ſlyly a little nectar and 


ambroſia; for my friend Ganymede, out of 
good-nature, if he ſaw Jove looking another 
way, would frequently throw me in a cup or 
two. The greater gods, as + Homer tells us 
(who, I ſuppoſe, had ſeen them as well as'my- 
ſelf), never taſte meat or wine, but feed n 


423 8 
L. 4 


1 Homer tells us. 1 
O Ye or 1089), & TW" aiora on. 
Not the bread of man their life ſaſtains, 
Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins. 
See Pope's Homer's Iliad, book v. 1. 425+, 


ambroſia, 


1CARO+MENIPPUS, 383 
anbicfiay; and get drunk with nectar, at the 


ſame time their greateſt luxury is, inſtead of 
victuals, to ſuck in the fumes, that riſe from 
the victims, and the blood of the ſacrifices. that 
are offered up to them. Whilſt we; were. at 
ſupper, Apollo played on-. the; harp, Silenus 


danced *2 cordax, and the Muſes repeated | 
Hefiod's Theogony,, apd the fir ſt. Ode of Pindar, : 


When thele recreations wete over, we all re- 
tired, tolerably + vell-ſoaked, to bel, en bv 


d Now plealing ref ry ſeal'd EY mortal 9 wo n 
And ev'n immortal gods in Jae le,” 52 wo > * 

All but myſelf— TANGO. an 216 oy 

I could not help thinking of atheiſt TP 
and particularly how it came to paſs that, dur- 
ing ſo long a time & Apollo ſhould, never have 
got bim a beard, and how. there. came to be 
night! in heaven, though the ſun is always pre- 
ſent there, and feaſting with chem. ſlept a 
little, and, early in, the morning ] upiter ordered 


the crier to ſummon a nei, of the gods; 


* Cerdan. Seb Lost on Daucug : £m 
I ell. ſoaked. ] Greek, ' vrobr6; typierets FOUL 


Noro pleafingy Sc.] See the meg of the bend 
bead of the Iliad, 1847 
8 Apollo.) Apollo. is "always. repreſented” 2s imberbis, 
or without a beard, probably from a notion that Phoebus, 
vr the ſun, mult be ahvays young. , 
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is the chief cauſe of my con! 
day. L have long wanted to talk with you con- 
4 cerning the phlloſophers, and the complaints | 
| now ſent 0 us from the Noon make i it im- 


more ridict8vs'; then WI 


3% 1CAROMENIPPUS) | 


Ind when they were — aſemidlech du er 
wa himſelf to them. ig e Sn 


The Aranger, wh! came Kerwyettendy, 
ning you this 


4 * $6.7 


fideration : there is lately ſprung 1 up A race of 


men, nochful, quarrelſome, vain-glorious, fool- 
iſh, petulant, gluttonous, gg, ee in 


ſhort, what Homer calls 


\ = : * an ile /butthen to e WEN, 14 1 | 1 


Theſe, dividing themſelves wits” ſects, run 


| through all the labyrintbs- o diſputation,” call: 
ing themſelves Stolcs, Academics, Fpicureats, 


Peripatetics,” and a hundred 'other names fil 
rapping themſelves 
vp in- the ficred veil of virtue, they contra 


tdeir brows, and let dowf their beards, under 


a ſpecious appearance hiding the moſt aban- 


doned proftigacy.z. like one of the players on 


the Rape, if you ſtrip him of his fine habits 
wrought with gold, all that remains behind is 
"Y ridiculous, ſpectacle of ry little contemptible 

5 An idle, G&c.] See Homer's Id, 1 viii. 1. 134. 
TT | fellow, 


1 RO MEN 1P vs 387 1 I 
fellow, hired to appear there for ſeven.drachmas; = = 


and yet-theſe men deſpiſe every body, talk ab- 
ſurdly of the gods, and drawing in a number 
of credulous boys, roar to them in a tragical F 
ſtyle about virtue, and enter into diſputations | * 
that are endleſs and unprofitable. To their diſs 330 
ciples they cry up fortitude and temperance, a . 
contempt of riches and pleaſures, and, when + 


alone, indulge in riot and debauchery. The 
moſt intolerable of all js, that though they con- 
tribute nothing towards the good and welfare 
of che community, though they are ws 

* Unknown alike, in. council and in. field ; 4 
yet are they perpetually finding fault with, i 
abuſing, and reviling others, and he is count- 
ed the greateſt amongſt them who is moſt im- 
pudent, noiſy, and malevolent; ; if one ſhould | 
ſay to one of theſe fellows who ſpeak ill of 
every body, What ſervice are you of to the 
commonwealth ?. he. would reply, if he ſpoke 
fairly and honeſtly, <* To be a ſailor, or a fols 
dier, or a buſbandman, or a mechanic, I think 
beneath me; but I can make a noiſe and look 
dirty, waſh myſelf i in cold. water, go bare-foot 
all winter, and then, like Momus, find fault 
with every body elſe: if any rich man ſups 
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* Uninown, &c.] See Homer” s Tliad, book 11, I. 238. 
C02 luxu- 


* 


WW 1c MENT REY 
luxutioufly, or keeps a riifireſs; I rail at; Ad 


abuſe him; but if any of my friends vor ac. 


; quaintance' fall fick, and ene afiſtance, L 
take no notice of them. 10 


ef 


cc Such, my brother gods, are the + cattle 


which I complain of ; and of all theſe the Epi- 


cureans are the worſt, who aſſert, that the gods 
take no care of human affairs, or look at all 
into them: : it is high time, my brethren, that 
we ſhould take this matter into conſideration, 
for if once they can perſuade the people to be- 
lieve theſe things, you muſt all ſtarve; for 
who will ſacrifice to you, when they can get 
nothing by it? What the Moon accuſes you of, 
you all heard yeſterday from the ſtranger; 
conſult, therefore, amongſt yourſelves, and de- 
termine what may beſt promote the happineſs 
of mankind, and our own ſecurity.” When 
Jupiter had thus ſpoken, the aſſembly rung 
with repeated cries, of thunder, and lightning ! 
burn, conſume, deſtroy ! down with them into 
the pit, to Tartarus, and the giants! Jove, 


however, once more commanding ſilence, cried 


out, It ſhall be done as you defire ; they and 
their philoſophy ſhall periſh together: bur's 0 


+ Cattle. ] Greek, delelara, what Virgil calls ignavum 
pecus. 


- 


preſent, 


1CARO-MENIPPUS. 2&9 


preſent, no puniſhments muſt be infficted; for 


theſe four months to come, as you all know, 


it is a ſolemn feaſt, and I have declared a truce: 


next year, in the beginning of the ſpring, my | 


lightning thall deſtroy them. . © + 


« As to Menippus, firſt cutting off his wings : 


| that he may not come here again ; let Mercury 
carry him down to the earth.” 

Saying this, he broke up the afſembly, and 
Mercury taking me up by my right ear, 
brought me down, and left me yeſterday even- 
ing in the Ceramicus. And now, my friend, 
you have heard every thing TI had to tell you 
from heaven; I muſt take my leave, and carry 
this good news to. the e wh are 
walking in the Pæcile. 
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- DOUBLE INDICTMENT, 


* DIAL 0 6 U E. 
\- 


2 bis Title is taken Gum 1 latter part of the 2 
Piece before us; Where Lucian, in a, moſt i inge- 


nious Manner defends his own Method of Writing, 
againſt thoſe Critics who blamed him for leaving 


_ Oratory, Declamation, and Philoſophy, fo ſport 
in the more pleafing Walk of eaſy Dialogue. He 
ridicules the Logicians, laughs at the Epicureans, 

and diverts himſelf with the Platonic and Socratic 


Diſputants. The whole i 19 full 45 3 . 


and ſenſible Refletions. 


W MERCU RY, JUSTICE, PAN, Kc. 


— 


1 Dr r ; 
Plague on thoſe philoſophers, EY fay, f 
that the gods alone enjoy true felicity! 
if they knew what troubles we go through for 
mankind, they would not call us happy, merely 
becauſe we have a little nectar and ambroſia, or 
place ſuch implicit faith in that blind im- 
poſtor Homer, who tells ſuch ftories of our bliſs 
above, and talks about things in heaven, when 


he cannot ſo much as ſee what paſſes upon earth. 


There is che poor Sun, clothed with fire, and 
_ 


Tux », * B E INDICTMENT. 391 


ſhining uhh bis rays,. runs about all day i in his 
chariot, from one end of heaven to the other, 
and has not leiſure, as they fay, to ſeratch his 
ears; for; if he ſhould ſtop but a moment, 
the horſes wauld ſhake off their bridles, turn 
out of the way, and ſet every thing on fire. 
Then obſerve the Moon, how carefully ſhe 
takes her round to light topers that reel home 
late at night from ſupper. Then again, Apol- 
lo, who has taken a heavy taſk upon bim, is al- 
moſt ſtunned with the noiſe of thoſe that are 
calling upon bim for divinations; now be is 
forced to go to Delphi, a little after he poſts to 


Colophon, then, perhaps, croſſes Xanthus, 


and runs away in his chariot to Claros, Delus, 

or the | Branchidæ; wherever, in ſhort, his 
prieſteſs, after drinking. the ſacred liquor, put 
on his laure], or moved the tripod, bids him go, 
away he muſt march to deliver his bai, if 


9 8 1 A city near r Claros i in 8 where there was 
an oracle of Apollo. Potter does nor, I believe, mention it ; 
though it is taken dotioe of 1 e, nr 
Jamblichus. 
} Xanthus] J 
Qualis ubi libernam Lyciam Lanbicae fluenta 
1 ac row maternam inviſit Apollo. 
Virg. En. iv. I. 143. 
4 ee "An. N of Apollo, i in the territory of 
Miletus: fo called from the family of the prieſts, 


He 0 "bs 


* 
AF 4K 
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— 


he has any regard to the honour" and glory ' 


| His art; not to mention the tricks Which they 
play bim to try his power, mixing lamb's fleſh 


and tortoiſe together; ſo that if he has not 4 


marp noſe, to ſmell out the difference, the 


+ Lydian will laugh bim to ſeorn. Aſculapius 
too has enough to do with his patients, meets 


with many a diſagreeable fight, taſte, and ſmell; 


and, in ſhort, is made unhappy himſelf, by the 


miſeries%of others, Need I ſpeak of the Winds, 


who are conſtantly employed in nouriſhing. 

plants, tranſporting veſſels, and breathing on 
the fields and meadows: Somnus alſo, ho goes 
about viſiting every body, and carries his dreams 
and his oracles along with him. This, and a 
great deal more, are the gods obliged to do for 
the benefit and happineſs of mankind: but theit 
trouble is nothing to mine. I, who am the king 
and father of them all, what hardſhips do Igo 
through, and what cares am I diſtracted with ! 
1 Wil! overlook all the reſt of the gods, and ſee 
that they do not neglect their buſineſs; beſides 


doing a hundred little things, ſo numerous and 


trifling, that there is no attending to them: for, 
after I have finiſhed my great matters, ſuch as 
diſpenfing hail, rain, winds, thunder and light- 


nings, ſtill I can have no quiet, but like the 


| | 4 The Lilian] Creeſus. „ 
1 Nemean 


44 
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+ Nemean ſhepherd, muſt be always upon the 
watch, looking after thieves, falſe ſwearers, and 
ſacrifices, obſerving whoſe altars ſmoak, what 
failors and fick men are ſending up their prayers 
to me: then, which i is worſt of all, at one and 


the ſame time I muſt" attend the hecatombs at 


Olympia, and the warriors at Babylon, ſend 
: hail to the Getæ, and feaſt with the Ethio- 
pians; and, after all, there is no n ti mur- 
murs and r 10 wy eds 


8 FTh' immortals ſlumber on e „ 
All but the ever · wakeful eye of Jo ve. | 


For; if there is the leaſt neglect, en pro- | 


nounces immediately, that we take no care of 


human affairs: and, let me tell you, if once men 
come to believe this, we are in imminent dan- 


ger; our temples will have no garlands, our 


cups will be empty, and our altars cold; we 


ſhall have no victims or ſacrifices, and famine 
muſt enſue: in the mean time, I ſtand like the 
captain of the veſſel, with the rudder in my 
hand, the mariners all drunk, or faſt aſleep, 
and only myſelf awake day and night wide 
food or reſt; 


. + News} i. e. as the ſhepherds inhabiting that ter- 
ritory muſt always have been, before Hercules was ſo kind 
as to flay the famous Nemean lion. 

$ Th N We] Sce beginning of the ſecond book 
of the Iliad. 
My 
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© 21 1 den for it wy 40 henont-of 12 


ralled Lond and Maier, 1 would, fin; at. 


have now by me, I know not how many old 


books of cauſes, covered with ruſt and ſpider's 


webs, particularly between the profeſſors of 
arts and ſciences, which I have never been able 
to ſettle; theſe they are always calling upon me 
to decide, accuſing me of ſloth and indolence, 
not knowing that the delay is occaſioned not 
by neglect, but by that ſtate of felicity which 


I am ſuppoſed to live 1 in; for ſo EX . 


call my perpetual Hurry and fatigue. - 
M E RN eU N Yo I £7 
1 have often heard them complain, but never 
dared to tell you of it; but as you have men- 


tioned the affair yourſelf, -I may venture to in- 


form you that they are very angry, and though 
they are afraid to ſpeak out, murmur and whiſ- 


per together, accuſing you of delay, When they 


ought to be thoroughly ſatisfied. 


1 oP: T | 
What! is to be done then, Mercury ; ; tall we 


* My heart.) See Iliad, b. ii. I. 3. 


CI 


| give 


give them a hearing now, or pot it off all s next 
year? a ͤ ann er bre 

a e 07 n og 

0 wy no means; let us have it immedi 
JD Ph . i boi 

Be it ſo then: do you fly down, | and give 


- but, that * whoever has any cauſe to tt muſt 


come forth to the Areopagus, Juſtice ſhall there 


appoint proper judges to determine; but if aux 


one ſhall think himſfeif aggrieved by the ſen- 
tence, he may appeal to me, and I will rejudge 


the cauſe.” Go you, my daughter, as aſſeſ- | 


ſor to the + venerable ORE and "I 
over WoL court. „ EDITE | 
5 940. 81 W „ 
Muſt 1 to earth again then? to be 1 
out once more, or bear the inſults of my rival? 
F e oh oe 9: 
Hope better things; times are altered now, 
and the philoſophers have perſuaded men to 


prefer you to Injuſtice; eſpecially the divine So- 


crates, who has crowned you with the higheſt 
praiſe, and demonſtrated that you are the chief 
good. 

1 9 e 
And of what ſervice was his encomium on 


me to the poor man himſelf, who was con- 
Daugbter.] Speaking to Juſtice, | 
3 Fenerable, Sc.] The Furies. 
g | | demned 
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396 Tux DOUBL 
demned by the“ eleven, throun into a goal, 


INDICTMENT. i 


and forced to ſwallow poiſon, even before he 

had ſacrificed his cock to Aſculapius ? ſo much 

more powerful were his accuſers, who philoſo- 

ac gt in fayour of my adverſary. : 
Typo pres 07-0! 5 

3. kd: at that time was 3 3 


dhe vulgar, and there were very few profeſſors 
of it; it was no wonder, therefote, that they 


ſhould liften to F Anytus and Melitus : but now 
it is quite another thing; do not you obſerve 
how many cloaks, and clubs, and ſatchels there 
are about, long beards on every ſide, with 
books under their left arms, and all elkipg. for 
you; one meets troops of philoſophers in every 
ſtreet, and not a man but is a diſciple, or a 
teacher of virtue ; hundreds. leave their occu- 
pations, and get themſelves ſcrips, and long 
cloaks, blacken their bodies, like Æthiops in 
the ſun, from coblers and blackſmiths, turn 
Hd | extempore philoſophers, and go about praiſing 
you and your. virtues : as the proverb ſays, it is 


®* The eleven. ] Magiſtrates, or perſons, who fat as judges 
in the IlapaCvooy, or court of juſtice; if the majority of 


' theſe were againſt the criminal, he was convicted. 


+ Anytus and Melitus.] The accuſers of Socrates, 
r Extempore.] This is exactly the caſe with our modern 
enthuſiaſts, the Methodiſts of this age, who ſtep forth from 
ſtalls and nem, to teach een and abuſe the clergy. 


_ eaſter 


* 
» 
* ed 


Tu DOUBLE INDICTMENT: $97 


$ eaſier for a min on board à ſhip to | avbid 
touching wood, than, as we walk n to eſ- 
9 meeting a philoſopher.” co 17; orien 
Jin Ui SD & be GuYe poi 

' Theſe, faber, are the very people Lam bebe 
afraid of, for they are always diſputing about, 


and yet know nothing of me; in ſa word, they 


hat 


= 


pretend to have a great veneration, but in fact 


have no regard for me, and will not ſo muckias 
admit me into their houſes, where my enemy, 


ne has already met with a z hearty wel- 


come. . 1 ; EIU 3 
M's 1 p. * . E R. 


They are not all fo. wicked : you will i 
find ſome, my dear daughter, who are good 
and virtuous ; but come, let us be done, ee 
we may do a little buſineſs. to- day. 

r ololide 

Away, good Juſtice, towards Sunium; | 80 
along under Hymettus, and leave Parthe 
your left, where the two mountains are; ya 
ſcer to have forgot the; way. Ho is this] 
crying. and lamenting ! never be afraid, child, 

this is quite a different age; the * Scy tons, 


8 Zafer. This puts us in mind of lady Homme who 
at the laſt creation of numerous peers, complained that 


the could not ſpit out of her window'into the 1 "withs 
out daubing a lord. ; 


* 


* Scyrons, Sc.] Ryfags, who e 55 plundered i in 


Artica, and were deſttoyed by Theſeus. 
and 
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und Pirydcampti, and Bafirisls, and Phalavis's, 


whom you were fo afraid of, are all dead and 
gone; Wiſdom now, and the Academy, and 


the Portico are all in all, they are looking for, 5 
and taking of you, whithng ann for your 


arrival. 
JUSTICE. nd 327.4 
. EE, and you only can tell the 


uuth, for you are often with them, both in 
the Forum, and the Gymnaſium; you are 
their herald and their cxier, and therefore can 


beſt inform me what they are, and whether it 


is ; probable I can ſtay amongſt them. 


5 oh Jp Me Nb 

That you certainly may; unjuſt it would 
certainly be in me to deceive you; the gene- 
rality of people are really much improved by 
philoſophy ; from a regard to external appear- 
ances, they at leaſt fin with more decency ; 
though, to ſay the truth, „you will meet with 
many profligate enough, and with ſome that 
are but half. wiſe, and half · wickell: when Phi- 


loſophy firſt took them in hand, as many as 
heartily imbibed the tincture which the gave, 


changed their colour, and became perfectiy 
good ; theſe are all fond of, and. ready to re- 
ceive you: thoſe who, from the dirt and filth 
they had formerly contracted, could. not take 

= 1 


LE, INDICTMENT 399. 


in Sa of ber ſalutary medicine, were/bets 
ter than many others, but ſtill weak and imme 
perfect, ſtill ſpotted, like leopards, with vice 
and folly; and! ſome there are, who only r. 
touching the veſſel ĩt was prepared in; thought 
have nothing to do but with tle beſt af them: 
but ſee, we are already got to Attica; we muſt 1 
leave Sunium, therefore, on ou left, and turn * 
off towards the Aoropolis; you may fit down on | 7 
the hil; and fee: the affembly from thence; at 
leaft till wWe receive farther; commands, from, 
Jupiter. I will get upon the rs an 
ſummon An togetb er. 
es d . 4ctht, 
Bebe you go, Mercury, tell me who it 1s. 
that is coming towards us: he ſeems to be horn- 
ed, has a pipe in his hand, and hairy leg. | 
| - ME OR Or I: Rr Hs | 
Do not you know #* Pan, one of Bacchus's 
mob Bacchanalian miniſters: he uled to live at 


+ T nching ] Quo ſemel eſt imbuta recens ſervabit . . 
Teſta diu. ee, 
| * Pan. The god of ſhepherds, Mater; and country- 
men, generally repteſented with; horns, and a long Heard, 
like a ſatyr. He was worſhipped in Arcadia, where, he bad 
an oracle, He} is ſaid, but on what good authority we know 
not, to have Fooghe for the Athenians at the battle of 
| MO and 1 to have ſlain a great number of Barbarians. 
| Parthe- 
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Pibltenium;: but on the incurfiön of the Bare 
barians into Marathon he came as a volunteer 


to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians, and from 
that time has been honbured with a cave under 


the towers, where” he generally refides, ' and 
having ſpied us out, is coming Ps) I Wen 


to pay his mene Pere to-uspÞ bn 
© ITY . f 1 P A N yo Nn . 


I 43 


f "Mercury, pausiert Juice; 4 your. 25 
1 2 gg ²˙ AA 
N 8, m moſt noble Pan, thou prince of 82. 
ors for finging and nn at ane wo firſt 
of 1 warriors Wee 
Fake 0. | 
Mercury, what brought you here! 5 : 
= 22-00% as te ner 9 nyc: 
She will tell you all; I muſt to my ofite us 
erier at the Acropolis. WAY T4 f 
7 i WD ; 
„Jupiter has ſent me down to determine ſome 


* ” 


certain cauſes here: but how go you on at 


e 1 


b 1 N. 5 8 ha 
They do not treat me quite bY Ty melt as they 


ought to do, conſidering my -ſervices, in de · 


fending them from ſo many Barbarians; two or 
three times a year, indeed, they ſacrifice : a ſtink⸗ 


ng gout to me, honour me with a little empty 
| Praiſe, 


U 


Tax DOUBLE INDICTMENT: _— 


praiſe; and feed themſelves upon tho fleſh of it: 
_ their jeſts and mee, however, is ſome di- 
nen to me. CCC 
2 F 0 g 1 1 u > 2dil ft 
A0 tell me, Pan, are they u be 
and more virtuous, _ the any 1 theſe 


| Ari Ang forcing or od ECG 
ph "i 8 A 


What Ae en 2 ſolemn, 1 — 
tholy,, talking fellows, do you mean, with 
downecaſt eyes, and beards as long as mine? 


N. J. 1 8 TI $ E. 28 * 
be ſame, my | ; 
FAC OMIA 


I know Wang e them; Whey" ate too ile 
to be underſtood by me, who am only 4 
mountaineer, and never learned their fine po- 
liſhed language. Who ever heard of a Sophiſt 
or philoſopher in Arcadia? A crooked reed and 
a pipe is all thy; khowlege :*I can feed goats, 
indeed, and danee, and fight a little withal 
upon occaſion. I have heard them talking 
ſometimes about ideas, and nature, and virtue, 
incorporeal ſubſtances, and ſuch kind of ſtrange 
unintelligible ſtuff: at firſt they are very calm 
and peaceable, but, in the courſe of the diſ- 
pute, frequently-s _ DOES voices into the Or- 

oy * thian 


* Orthian.) To o. . the exicographen, ſublatä et 
Vor. III. | D d | , intenta 


* 
+ FY 


. Tp DOVBLE INDIGEMENT<« 
thjan mode. and. in the beat of che battle, will 
exert, themſelyes. ſo viglentiy that cheir faces | 
ſhall redden, their necks ſwell, and their veins 
riſe like a flute-player's when he blows in a 
narrow pipe: at length, the queſtion entirely | 
loſt in the general confuſion, the combatants 
wipe the ſweat from their foreheads, and retire, 
abuſing one another ; ; and he is generally logk- 
ed upon as conqueror, who can bawl loudeſt, 
and has the moſt impudence; the multitude, 
in the mean time, who have nothing elſe to 
do, gaze at them with aſtoniſhment and ad- 
miration: for my own part, I always conſi- 
dered them as a ſet of vain, empty fellows, and 
was not 2 little angry; at their having beards 
ſo like my gyn. Whether the public may reap 
any advantage from their noiſe, or hat good 
their eloquence may do, I cannot ſay; but tg 
ſpeak the truth, as I hive, here in a little cave, 
hard by, I have ſeen chem. eamftites. late 
in the evening - 
55 20S U.S T I CB. 

Stop a moment, Pan; is not Mercury ha- 
ing them? 


intentà voce. Carmen Verd Orthium dicitur quod voce 
ſubtiliſſimà cantatur ; the Orthian mode, ſays the Scholiaſt, 
is. that, qui ad accendendos animos in prælio adhibehatur, 
which was made uſe of to raiſe the SEW of men in battle. 


P AN. 
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"Help is. 


00 dete all people, take notice, that 
on this day, and good luck attend it! being 
the ſeventh of February, there is to be a hear- 
ing; whoever has any cauſts to try, let him 
appear in the Artopagus; where Juſtice will 
hevſelf attend and preſide; will appoint gudges 
from amongſt the whole Athenian people; 
every judge to have three oboli, and the 
number of the judges to be in proportion to 
the crime : thoſe who, having began their pro- 
ceſs, died before i it was determined, + acus 
has orders to ſend back; and if any one ſhalt 
think himſelf wronged by the ſentence here 
pronounced, he may appeal to Jupiter.“ . 


u A N. 
„„ 


P AN. 


D d 2 


* 
& 4 8 


What a note "ae clamour there i is a 


+ Aacus.] One of the three 7 in hell, 3 
with his two aſſeſſors, Minos and Rhadamanthus, tov try 


men after death, ad to puniſh. or reward them as they de- 
ſerved. 


* 


- * * 
: N 


* Namber.] In ſome of the Grecian courts of judicature, 
the number of the judges, who were choſen by lot, was 
in proportion to the weight of the cauſe to be decided; 
ſometimes there were fifty, and ſometimes two or five ig 
dred. When cauſes of great conſequence were to be tried, 
it was cuſtomary to call in all the judges of other courts; 


and ſometimes, we are told, they amounted even to Bficen 
hundred, or two thouſand, 
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4 11 OUbIE 18 5 5 "1 MENT. | 
them! how they croud * and arg 
one another up the hill! but here comes Mer- 


cury. You may go and do your juſtice buſi- 
neſs, if you pleaſe, as in duty bound; as for 
me, I ſhall beg leave to retire to my cave, play 


upon my pipe, and ſing a love: ſong, as I uſual - 


ly do, to provoke: Echo of judicial determi- 
tations [have e ds rh fot I hear them 
2 ms 4 £10301 on, £83; 55 n rar! 


Come, Aue thall 1 we call. them over i 

on Fs U, 1 T 7 _ . 
By all! meats, for they ſtand very chick, and 
are buzzing, about, you ſee, Ms ſo. many, 


N. 


1 


err 


A * * E N 4 - 1 X17 
Po 


ak ATHENIAN. 


49 © 


Tou arc a Fr. lig 
5 A N O T H. * A. . 
Lou will pay for it at laſt. an 24 
a F 
. 1 ſhall a you guilty of ſuch facts ; 
8 T0 ee , e ee 
Bring on my cauſe firſt; . 

WEL 4A WOT: Hm E, R. | 

: Come along, villain. 7 8 — 4 

tb e .o T KR. „ roi 1 


Do not throttle me. wy 
5 4 ab | J U 8- 


e 


> #4, %# AA HA. £ 


J. U. S. T. 1 C, E. 
What ſhall we do, Mercury! X we had better, 
I think, hear the complaints brought againft 
men by the Arts, Sciences, and different ways 
of life to. day, end put off the other cauſes till 
to-morrow : come, bring on ſome of thoſe. 
MER NR Cr vio 255l7 25 
Imprimis, Falſe Impriſonment and Drunken- 
neſs ſues the Academy for — away with- 
Polemon. 27 
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r 
Appoint ſeven judges for that cauſe, 


MER CU R , | 
Item, a miſdemeanor : the Portico againſt- 
Pleaſure, for ſtealing away their admirer, Di- 
ony ſius. | | 
” 4p oSirtt c k. 
Five will be enough for that. 
RR UU ES, 
Item, Luxury againſt "es touching 


Ariſtippus. 
mJ U 8. 


et Ae lige. The Feine af 8 N 4 the 3 
of his maſter, he retired to his own country, Cyrene, and, 
inſtituted a fect, called from, thence the Cyrenaic : his 
diſtinguiſhing . characteriſtic was, that he could conform 
himſelf to every place, time, and perſon, and, like the 
apoſtle Paul, become all things to all men, as Horace ſays, 
Omnis Ariſtippum decuit color et ſtatus et res. 
Ev'ry condition, habit, and event, 
With Ariſtippus ſuits, | 
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1 U'S T ICE. 
Five will do for that too: 2 
""IM..K KK. ©.V FX: 
Item, Gturtony againſt Diogenes, for Ut 
cretion. . 8 
Us TI Arte 
For that oo three, | 
NOONE BR © UI YL. 
e Painting againſt e. for + ty. 
ing his colours. 
| JUSTI c | 
Nine for that. 
MERCURY. „ 
Would you have the two new ſuits tried. now 
againſt the Rhetorician? 
1.U=-8 'T: 1;CuK 
We had better take the old ones furt, and 
defer them to another day. 


4 


He was, 5 Aud Galle ol admired, The 
Jeſuits, of latter times, ſeem to have adopted the m_O | 
pian maxims, and ſucceeded accordingly, 

_ * Pyrrho.) The famous founder of the Sceptie ſect, was, 
as Apollodorus tells us, originally a painter. In the Gym- 


naſium of Elis was preſerved a very good piece of his doing, 


repreſenting torch-bearers. See Diog. Laert. 


+ Fhing.] Greek, aunoratie, deſertio ordinis. Here, by 
a lucky expreſſion in our language, coinciding with the 
ſenſe, the tranſlation (I beg my readers will not paſs over 


ſo extraordinary a W bg orc, is better than 
the * 


M E R- 


Tas bout N ICTMENT. | 


i3 


u K K e U Y. 4 
the cauſes ; are DE of the ſanie nature with 
Fir: we have marked down already, a1 and i it is a 
point that ſhould be determined. - 
1 b s T.-C; E. 

1 fee, Martin, you are for obliging *« every 
body that applies to you, ſo let us have them; 
but theſe muſt be the only ones at preſent ; 
there are judges enough jpppoknd already: 
come, produce them. 


n E 1 C U K „. f 
Rhetoric brings a complaint againſt a certain 


t Syrian for male treatment, and Dialogue alfa 


for abuſe. 
1 v8 7 1 0. K. 


What is it? There i is no name? 5 
MERCH RY... 


1180 W 


The name. does not fignify, u we need only fay 


the Syrian Rhetorician, 
- J'Y $F.h Q- K. 
Theſe Tramontanes have no buſineſs i in the 
court of Athens, their cauſes ſhould be tried 


on the other fide of the Euphrates; however, | 
put dawn judges for the two cauſes, 


E Te, 


6 Syrian.) The 88 3 which 12 has here 
taken to introduce, and defend himſelf, cannot be ſuffi - 
ciently admired, Academy s ſpeaking for both fides of the 
queſtion, is a fine-ſtroks if indirect fatire 


Dd 4 NME R- 


2 2 „ „4 


4 
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\ 


MERCURY. 
Very well, Juſtice; £ you are ſaving enougb, | 
1 find, and would not put the criminals to. . 
neceſſary ee. e EE ants aa 
vs T 1 0 E. 5 
The firſt cauſe. to come on is that between 
Drunkenneſs and the Academy : come, pour 
in the water: do you, Drunkenneſs, ſpeak 
firſt; what! not a word to ſay for yourſelf, on- 
ly nodding. Mercury, attend and liſten, 
ME R * v R v. a 
She ſays, the cannot plead her cauſe, for the 


wine has tied up her tongue, and ſhe i 1s afpaid 


of being lavghed at : you ſee the cap bard! y 


ſtand. 
us 1 1 C E. 2 8 


O, let her employ an advocate; one of the 
ſharpeſt ſhe can get; there are enough of them 
here that will crack their lungs for three, half. 


pence. 
M E R EC Vo RL, 


But nobody chuſes openly to defend the 
cauſe of Drunkenneſs, tBoggh” the ry 
has a claim to itt 283,40; 2H 

1 u S Tine 

What i is to be done then? 

ME RC URN r nn” 

The Agde is always ready to p on 
both ſides of the queſtion, , and. ſhe has oflered 


to 
+ 


Tas, DOUBLE INDICTMENT. 499 


to do it now; the fays, the will ſpeak firſt for 
her, and then for herſelf. 
STEALS ie an 

That is quite a new ſcheme; however, 
come, Academy, and plead on both ſides, as 
it is ſo eaſy to you. 8 
a 8 A D E M V. 

Pleaſe to obſerve, moſt noble judges, that I 
ſpeak.” now for Drunkenneſs ; 3 the water flows 
for her. 

J have been deeply rubbed by tt the Acade- 
my, who has robbed me of my ſervant Pole- 
mon, who always looked upon me as his beſt 
friend, and did every thing that I bade him. 
He uſed to be for ever wandering about with 
fidlers, roaring, and drinking from morning to l 
night, with a garland of flowers on his head; 
this the whole Athenian people can bear wit- 
neſs to, who never ſaw him ſober ; but, chane- 
ing one day, in his rambles, to ſtumble upon | 
Academy, ſhe laid violent hands upon him, 
dragged him away from me, forced him to 
drink water, and be ſober, tore off his garland, 
and, inſtead of giving him ſomething to drink 
in bed, taught him certain hard and unintelli- 
gible phraſes, full of care and miſery: inſtead 
of that roſy colour which uſed. to ſhine on his 
rountenangh he ſoon grew. pale, languid, and 


dirty, 
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dirty, forgot all his ſongs, and wouts fit "with- 
out meat or drink till mid-night, "{tadying 
ſome nonſenſe or other, that Academy had 
taught him: befides. this, which i is worſe than 


all, be _ nothing now but abuſe and tra- 


duce me.“ 
Thus far have I ſpoken in 1 of 
drunkenneſs; 5 I ſhall now plead for myſelf : 


change the water. 


e 
0 ſo; what will ſhe ſay now? . 


1 ©-4A DK A . { 
Thus hath the advocate for drunk enneſs plesd 


ed her cauſe; and now, O moſt venerable 


judges, if you will liſten to me with kindneſs 


and attention, I hope fully to prove, that I have 


done her no injury; for ſhe herſelf debauched 
this Polemon, à noble and ingenuous youth, 
and naturally well affected to me, ſerzed upon 


him in his earlieſt years, and with the affiſtance 


of her hand- maid Pleaſure, corrupted His mind, 
and led kim to taverns and brothels; till he 


nad loſt all ſenſe of ſhamme, What ſhe'ſard in 


ker own defence, may as well ſuit me: for he 


was walking night and day through the city, 


always liſtening to ſome fiddler or other, and 
never fober, to the e of his family, a 
laughing- 


bl INDICTMENT. e 


laughing · ſtock to the whole town, and every 
ſtranger in it. When he came, I happened to 
be, as I often am, diſcourſing with ſome of my 
friends; at firſt he made a violent noiſe, and 
roaring, and endeavoured as much as he could 
to interrupt our lecture, but perceiving that we 
took no notice of him, by degrees, (for as yet 
he was ſcarce. recovered. from his drunken fit,) 
he grew ſober; our converſation had ſuch an 
effect upon him, that he tore off his garlands, 
bade the fiddling girl have done playing, and 
was aſhamed of his fine purple coat; as if 
awakened from a dream, he began to look in- 
to himſelf, and abhor his former life; to the 
redneſs of a drunkard which had before covered 
bis cheeks, ſucceeded the bluſh of ſhame; the | 
rebel at length came entirely over to me: not 
as ſhe tells you, either forced or even invited to 
it, but of his own accord, and convinced that 
it was better for him. Call him to me, if you 
pleaſe, and you will ſee what good friends we 
are, I found him, moſt venerable judges, be- 
having moſt ridiculouſly, and ſo drunk, that he 
could neither ſpeak, nor ftand: I converted 
him, and inſtead of a contemptible ſlave, . ſent 
him back to his friends an honeſt, ſober, and 
reſpectable man: he acknowleges himſelf much 
obliged to me for it; and you may judge which 
| > 
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of us it was beſt rb to 
r | 


M x R C U 'K v. 
Come, come, your votes without farther de. 
lay : riſe, for we : have a great many other cauſes. 
to o try. | 


WE 2» 


1 8 * +0 i 
v0 Atademy has it by every voice but one. 

andren 
leit would have been a ide indeed; if 
drunkenneſs had not found one friend amongft 
you. Come, fit down, you that; are choſen judges 
in the cauſe between the Portico, ang Pleaſure : : 
the. water is poured in; you, * lady, of the 
pictures, may begin, 1 
5 Wangen n 
I am not ignorant, O judges, how artful 404 
ſpecious an adverſary I am now] contending 
with; many of you, I perceive, are caſting an 
eye of complacency towards her, deſpiſing me 
for my homely appearance, the rough manli- 
neſs of my countenance, and the ſeverity of 


5. ö 
121 


my contracted brow. I doubt not, however, 


but that, if you will liſten to me with attention, 


Lady.] Gr. Town, pœcile. The portico where' Zeno 
taught the Stoic philoſophy, was called Howian, Poecile, or 
various; from the variety of curious pictures which it con- 


damned, drawn by the greatetl aer in Greece. 


5 T ſhall 


ThE DOI ö INDICTMENT: 4p 


| I hall appear to „ bare mots juſtice on my: fide 
than, ſhe can pretend to-: that alluring *counted 
nance, that coortezan's refs, with all- its in- 
retricious ornaments, are proof enough againſt 
her; with thoſe ſhe ſeduced my loyer, the onee 
wiſe and ſober i Dionyſius; the cauſe you juſt 
now determined, but too nearly reſembles nine: 
conſider, withigo yourſelves which is moſt eli- 
gible, to wallo win the mire of luxury and in- 
temperance, like ſo many fwine, without a 
thought of any thing great or noble; or; pre- 
ferring the good and uſeful, to the pleaſant and 
agreeable, to act like freemen and philoſophers: 
never dreading; pain and affiiction as evils not 
to be ſurmounted, nor placing, like ſlaves; our 
happineſs in figs and honey: | theſe are the baits! 
ſhe throws out: to allure the weak and idle; re- 
preſenting toil and labour, as ſomething. fright 
ful and diſguſting: and then it was that ſhe per- 
ſuaded him to ſhake me off, after ſhe had in- 
fected his mind with this poiſon; for never in 
his ſober. ſenſes would he have liſtened to her. 
But why ſhould I be angry with her for abuſ- 
+ Dionyfius.) A famous diſciple of Zerio's. It is fedd. 
ed of him; that labouring for along time under a dreadfull 


diſorder i in his eyes, he renounced the Stoic doctrine, and ſo 
'-. = e as to acknowlege, that pain was a real evil... 
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414 Tux DOVE (DIC 
ing me, when the 8 not eren che wed. 
but arraigns their providence,” and deſerves, 
therefore, to be puniſhed for her impietcy! I 


beer ſhe docs not mean to anſuer for bertel, but 


has hired Epicurus to plead for her; in fuch 
contempt does ſhe hold the feat of judgment: 
but aſſc her, I intreat you, what ſhe thinks 
Hercules, and your Theſeus would have been, 
if they had fled from labour, and followed the 
camp of pleaſure; the earth had then been fülſ 


of nothing but: injuſtice and oppreſſion. This 


is all I ſhall obſerve, to you, as am not fond 


of long ſpeeches, though, if ſhe thought pro- 


per, to enter into a diſpute with me, 1 cout 
ſoon ſhew you bow little ſhe: has to fay for her- 


ſelf; but you will remember your oath, and 
proceed to yout ſuffrages, without giving credit 

to Epicurus, who will tell you that the gods 
take no care of human affairs. 


$ M K Koo: U Alu. | 
\Change the water. You, Epicurus, may 


ſpeak in defence of your client, Pleaſure. 


g PF D230 RAU 3 
I ſhall not detain you, O judges, with a long 


| ſpeech, nor have I occaſion for many arguments; 


if Pleaſure has in reality made uſe of any poi- 
ſons or incantations to ſeduce and betray this 


fame Dionyfius, let her be condemned as an 


. 


Tax DOUBLE: INDICTMENT. arg 
enchantreſse aud puniſhed acovedingly-+ bar ab. 
on the gthen hand, a fies mon, in a-frbe city; | 
1 diſguſted at the ſourneſs of the Portico, and finds 
ing that feligity, which it promiſed, only an idle 
pretence, ſhould. quit its etooked paths, and 
labyrinths of argument, and ſhake off its chains, 
ſhquld.regnfider an, not ag a flock. or ſtone; 
labour ag it really i is, zn evil, and pleaſure as it 
always) muſt he, ſweet. and agreeable ; muſt 
ſuch a many. heeauſe juſt eſeaped from a ſhip- 
wreck: he! would ſu im into the haven, be forced 
into inceſſant toil; and given up a victim to 
deſpair, when he fled for refuge to the arms of 
Pleaſure, like a ſuppliant at the altar of merey 7 
or ſhould he labour perpetually in ſearch of that 
great and, celebrated object virtue, and. ſperd- 
2 whole life of miſery and forrow here, in hopes? 
of happineſs hereafter? could any man deter, 
mine more properly than he did, who, though: | 
be was well acquainted with all the Stoie de 
trines, and acknowleged, that what was honeſt, 8 
could alone be good; yet found that labour 
was a real evil, and made choice of that Which 
experience taught him was the beſt. He per- 
ceived, moreover, that thoſe who. talked ſo 
much about patience. and, long. ſuffering, webe; 
in private, fond af pleaſure; and however they 
might boaſt abroad of temperance and fortitude, 
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it dome; 
chat when chown Wunde nttle remiſs, in 
not adhering to their tenets, they would blu 


at the diſcovery, though they could br int 
ſupport this tantaliſing puniſchentz and wden- 
ever they had an opportunity of violating the 
laws in ſecret, and without fear bf puniſhment, 
took down full draughts of ſenſuality. If, there- 
fore, they could procure the ring of * Gyges, 
or the helmet gf Orcus, to make them in · 
viſible, I make no doubti but they would all bid 
adieu to labour, and; one after another, fol- 
low pleaſure, as Dionyſius did before · them, 
who, for a long time” flattered himſelf, chat 


x £7 ene © 
* Ren A king o Lydia, who 1 Caudaules, 
and ſucceeded: to his kingdom, had a ring, by furning a 
certain part of which upwards, he could render himſelf in- 
viſible. If the reader would wiſh to know how he came by 
the ring, and what uſe he made of it, I refer him to the 
third book of Tully's | Offices, where be will find the whole 
romantic ſtory told from Plato by the Roman _—_—_ (n. 
his Philoſophical reflections upon it. 
IT Orcus.] Alluding to that paſſage i in we fifh book — 
_— where Minerva. N + 
'=—— to hide her heav'nly viſage, ſpread jo 
Black Orcus' helmet o'er her radiant head. : 
See Pope's Hom. II. b. x. 1 04 
A5 every thing that goes into the dark empire of Pluto, 
or Oreus, diſappears, and is ſeen no more: che Greeks 
from thence borrowed this figurative expreſſion; to put on 
Orcus, or r Pluto? s helmet, that i is to ſay, 4 to become inviſible.” 


; | „ their 


their ett ad — would be of ſer- 
vice to him; till fickneſs and pain came upon 
him, and then finding by experience, that the 
Portico and his weak frame did not agrge well 
together, gave gredit 10 one rather than the 
other; began to feel abat he was a mortal, and 
had a mortab's body; he reſolvedʒ therefore, 
not to treat it like a pſtatue, being well con- 
vinced, that whoever pretended to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and to ſind fault with plraſure, 
only boaſt in word, whilſt in deed their minds 
are fixed upon it. I have dene 1 ws 
ceed to judgment. 8 
e n Aae G Hi" 


By no means; beg ta. Why jm a few queſ- 
tons . © Eh 
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1 c * R VU 8. 
Aſk them, and I will anſwer 00. h 45 
pa nk 10S 
Do you N inbpur” to be a real evil? 


Cennet 
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And pleaſure a certain good? ft : 
„ Bet h Be--V OE 
No doubt of it. | 
e 1 7 'T T0 0. 
But tell me, do you know 1 2 mean by 
Vol. III. E e things 
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ops! noneffential dr af His melon ects 
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eee ke ah do not et the: 


6 "kad: terms, therefore have done with th your di. 
; 5 5 they are going to vote 55 C 0 


® 


, d 1 5 £4 + 1 » 
it » 10. opbg N T eee 


NM: 1 pad inevitably have conquered, if 
head habe gone on with aur queſtiöns in the 


third figure of the * indemonſtrables. ban 


7 US 7 1 SE | WY 559 
Which has gained the cauſe? | 


| Pleaſure, unanimouſly. fri} 20047 


a 
| appeal to Jupiter., 


e A? Bet vox oC 
Succeſs attend you! call body elſe 


* Tademonſirables.] Modi indemonſtrabiles appellantur, 
ſays Apuleius, non quod demonſtrari nequerunt, ſed quod 
tam fimplices tamque mani feſti ſunt, ut demonſtratione non 
egeant — They are called indemonſtrable, not becauſe they 

cannot be demonſtrated, but becauſe they are ſo plain and 
ſimple, that they do not ſtand in need of any '\demanſtra- 
tion. This is about as good an illuſtration of the word, a8 
ſerjeant Kite's in the Recruiting Officer, 66 eee 
; from Dzmon, the father of Hes.“ — 1199 2 
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ee C. R. 1 

wi and Luxury contending for Arif: 

pus: let him appear himſelf, b 

VI TUE 3 

I muſt ſpeak firſt : *Ariſtippus i is mine, as all 

his words and actiong ſufficiently teſtify. 55 
el U; ON ee 


10 f is no ſuch thing; 5 be belongs to me; he i is 
my man, as is evident from his T garlands, his , 
ra and his ointments. 185 1 0 

J ves 1 e e eee | 

Let! us have no more diſpute LY you; 
this cauſe, likewiſe, muſt be put off till Jupiter 
has determined with regard to Dionyfius, for it 
ſeems to be a fimilar affair; if that is given in 
favour of Pleaſure, Luxury ſhall have Ariſtip- 
pus; but if the Portico is declared conqueror, 
he muſt belong to Virtue: ſalet us call another 


1 i 


+ Garlands,] Ariflippus hell that Pleaſure was the chief 
good, or Summum Bonum of life; he always, therefore, 
indulged himſelf in the luxuries of it. When Dionyſius, 
the Sicihan tyrant, at a feaſt, commanded” that all ſhould | 
put on purple robes, Plato refuſed, faying, 

I will not with a purple robe, diſgrace 

Myſelf, who am a man of manly race. 
But Ariſtippus took it, and beginning todance, faid, | 


If it come pure, a mirthful feaſt, 
Never corrupts a modeſt breaſt, 


This note is from Stanley's Hiſtory of ah ſee. 
E 40 9225 
DAL”: cauſe ; 
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cauſe; ; but theſe judges muſt not have the #re- | 

ward, for this is not finiſhed,” 55 7 g * 3 
LES & « 

And ſo the old wen are to clamben vp 17 


foe nothing, f 


i 
> ; 6 


18s 11 0 ** 

If they have 4 third Part, it 3s enough ; ; away 
with you, do not gromble3.y Fowl ſhall be ce 
again by and by. . 5 

nr 

It is time for Diogenes the Sinopean to make 
his appearance: you, Gluttony, may ſpeak. 

OD 1090 FE TS 

If ſhe i is not quiet, I mall ſoon give her cauſe 
not to accuſe me of running away, but of beat. 
ing her ſoundly, which 1 will certainly do, 
and that immediately. N OT Ou; 

4 UT c E. 
ira is an yy: 91 is r er wm _ 
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into a bad 5 ſoon: call . 
Wi 
Painting is here, but Pyrrho will not come 
at all; I thought, indeed, he would ſerve us in 
this manner, 
* The reward.) The three oboli, the eſtabliſhed fee given 


6 the judges ; but which, Juſtice fays, they were not en- 


titled 105 as the cauſe remained yet undetermined. 
CY ” | Eo O00 Y OW 
{ 15 


d 


5 by f * R a 97140 Po NI D 


* Becauſe he never admits of" ay. thing de. 


eiſive. FORAY & WS 63 Cit 1 bp > 


* US 7 1 0 N 
17 hon let him be non: ſuited. Now call in 
the Syrian author, though his name was given 


in laſt, nor did he ſeem anxious about the 


cauſe; however, let his and Rhetoric” s come on 


firſt: what a crowd there, is to hear it! A 


e MOR e FE. 295 © 2 
No wonder, for it is quite a new. 1 2— they 
are in hopes of hearing Dialogue and Rhetoric 


| accuſing one another, and the Syrian plead- 


ing againſt them both; ;this has brought ſo 


many people t to the trial. Come, Rhetoric, oo 


ou be in. 5 1 
Ve Sir R HET G R 1 0 263 


Fit then, 0 "Arhenians, I bunibly: um- 


. Becauſe. This i is very arch, the Pyrrhoniſts or Scep- 
tics, doubted of every thing, and ee could never 
admit the; decifions-of a court:of judicature D115 


+ Firft then, &c.] This is taken almoſt _ 1 word 


from Demoſthenes's Oration de Corona, and his third Olyn- 


thiac, and is introduced here by Lucian, partiy, perhaps, 
as a compliment to Demoſthenes, by putting his i dtds into 
the mouth of Rhetoric herſelf, and partly, perhaps, fori- 
dicule the affectation and plagiariſm of the oratgrs. of bis 
time, who made free with that great ſpeaker's works in 
every diſeourſe. Lucian takes 13 occafion 4e to laviſh 
not a = encomiums on himſelf. 
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plore the gods, that the fame kindneſs and 
good -will which I; have always borne towards 


this city, and to all here preſent, may be ex- 


tended to me in this cauſe; that they will in- 
ſpire you with the reſolution, which is but juſt, 
to impoſe filence on him, till 1 have finiſhed 
my accuſation ;* very different i is what he hath 
done, from what he hath id to me; for his 
words, as you will ſoon | perceive, feſenibfe mine, 
whilſt his' actions are" ſuch as would be moſt 
pernicious, and which, 1 cannot ſufficiently 
guard againſt: but, not to make a long exor- 
dium, whilſt the water flows 1 in vain, hear what 
T have to allege againſt! . 
Know then, moſt venerable Judges, that J 
found him when a boy, in a habit little better 
than that of an Aſſyrian ſlave, a mere Barba- 
_rian in bis language, wandering about Ionia, 
and not knowing which way to turn himſelf; 


in this condition I took him under my care 


and brought him up; as he ſeemed+ tractable, 
and attentive to me, for at this time he held 
me in the higheſt eſteem. and veneration, I left 
all the rich and great, by whom I. was court- 


ed and admired,” and attached myſelf to this 


Poor and ignoble youth, to whom I brought 
the nobleſt portion, of amazing eloquence; 1 


carried him about to all the tribes, and, though 
oy Yom | a fo- 
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a foreigner, got him enrolled” as a citizen, to 
the no little mortification of his rivals; when 
he went to rich weddings, I ſtill followed him 
up and down, helped him to compoſe and adorn 
his works, and made him famous wherever he 
came; what I did for him in Greece was not 
much, but when he travelled into Italy, I eroſ- 
ſec the Ionian gulph with him, accompanied 
him even into Gaul, and there made his fortune. | 
For a long time he did every thing 1 deſired 
him, and never was abſent even for one night 
from me. When at length he grew ſatiated 
of glory and good living, he became proud, 
and ſupercilious, and from that time neglected b 
or rather, totally deſerted me, falling violently 
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in love with that old, long: bearded fellow, 
4 whom they. call the Son of Philoſophy; quits, 
£ without a bluſh, that flow of. words, and eaſy 
* freedom which L had taught him, and confines 
5 himſelf to little frittered ſcraps of queſtions and 

p anſwers; inſtead of haranguing with. a loud and 

b noble voice, he ſpeaks nothing but ſhort, and 
d pithy ſentences, as if his buſineſs were only to 
t put ſyllables together, which I do not find he 
4 | gets any great admiration or applauſe by, EX= 
is 


cept, perhaps, a ſmile, a ſmall clap between 
the acts, a nod of the head, and now and then 
a groan; and yet, fond of Foſs he neglects 
„ „ E e 3 and 
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and eee me: ne be is in not, 1 on 


very good terms even with his new: favourite, 
whom he Oe cher lay, abuſes and, __ 
rels with. (4 41 f4 L0G [41], gf: 8631 Ritz 
Is he ders 1 the n 93 
—_ may I not ſue him for 11-treatmenrt; for 
leaving his lawful wife, who has heaped fo 
many favours on, and enhobled him, to go after 
.2 new one ? and that at a time too, when allithe 


world beſide is admiring me: Lam ſurrounded 
'by hovers on erer) nde bsgertng al my du: 


but I will not open them to fellows who bring : 


nothing but noiſe and nonſenſe; but all this 


will not reſtore the falſe one te me, he ſtill doats 
on his new love; and yet what, good heaven 
can he expect from fuch a one, Who has no- 


' thing to give him but an old cloak? Judges, 
I have done; in his reply, you will not, 1 hope, 


ſuffer him to uſe my method of defence; that 
would be turning my own armg againſt me; 


' when he pleads the cauſe of his darling, * Dia- 


"5 logue, let him do it with Dialogue if he can. 


M E R . 5 
That, lady Rhetoric, we can never allow: 
he cannot plead by himſelf, and Wake oo of 
| Dialogue at the ſame time. 


. 8 ] An arch kind = 3 8 atifing 
from the whimſical perſonification of the two accuſers. 
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Since my adverſary. dogs not chuſe to. in- 


1 me in that elaborate and diffuſive mode 


of ſpeech which I learned from her, I ſhall be 


brief in ny reply. I will ſatisfy you, however, 
with regard to every article which ſhe has al- 
leged againſt me. What the, told you about 
me, 1 acknowlege was all true; the inſtructed, 
travelled with me, and introduced me tg the 
beſt company in Greece; on all theſe accounts 
the connection as molt. agreeable to me; and 
nom you ſhall hear why 1 left her, and fixed my 
affections on the lovely Dialogue do not ima- 
gine I would be guilty, of the leaſt degree of - 


falſehood to ſupport my cauſe. 
Know then, that when I perceived the. 1 
longer behaved, with that temperance and ſo- 


briety, or appeared in that decent habit, which 


ſhe wore when wedded to the * Pzanian orator, 


but tricked herſelf out like a barlot, plaited her 
| hair, and painted her cheeks, I began to ſuſ- 
pect, and watched her narrowly ; but I will not 


mention all I ſaw ; ſuffice it to ſay, that every 
night the ftreet was filled with drunken lovers, 


who came to revel with her, knocking perpe- 


tually at her door, and ſome of them breaking 


in with rude force and violence, ſhe ſeeming 


* Pæanian. Demoſthenes. 
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all the while to laugh at, and be pleaſed with | 
_— them for it; frequently would ſfie look down 
i" -ypon them from her window, and liſten to 
their amorous ditties; nay even ſometimes 
0 open her door, and little thinking I knew any 
thing of it, play the wanton with them. 1 did 
not chooſe openly to accuſe her of adultery, but 
not being able to bear ſuch treatment, betook 
myſelf to Dialogue, who lived" in the n- 
bourhood, and who, I thought,” would with 
"Open arms receive. me. Theſe are all the great 
injuries which I have done to Rhetoric: but 
even, if ſhe had not acted i in this manner, ſure. 
f ly, Sirs, an old man, on the verge of forty, 
b, might be permitted to retire from- ſtrife and 
1 © buſtle, and end his days in peace; to ſhelter him- 
ſelf both from the accuſations of tyrants, and 
the apptauſes of the great; and, no longer am- 
bitious of fame or admiration, to ſeek the Ly- 
cæum or Academy, and converſe there peace- 
' ably with my friend Dialogue. And now, 
having nothing more to ſay, I ſubmit to your 
equitable determination. 
jv bs res 
Which | is the conqueror : ? 
n R TT RH 
I he Syrian has every vote but one. 
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And | ac one is a Rhetorician 2: 9 
Dialogue, you muſt ſpeak, before the ſame 
court. Vou, Judges, are to ene een * 


1 
Ec TTT 


ow 0 for your painus. | | 
DAA GU Be 188 A 
T ſhall not trouble the court wil 4 50 a 


"ſpeech, but, as my cuſtom is, be brief as poſ- 
ſible; ignorant though I am of forms, 1 will 

7 proceed in my accuſation, and ſupport it in 

the uſual manner. Thus far my exordium; 

and now to the injuries and affronts which 1 

have received from this man, which are as 

follows: to wit, taking me, who was always, 

hitherto, uſed to talk in the ſublime and lofty 

ſtyle, to walk over the clouds, and- through 

the air, 


Where mighty jove, BE. agh a tho wide ather drives 
His rapid chariot. 


And when I was juſt got to the pianticle of all 
things, ſtopping me in my flight, breaking 
my wings, and reducing me upon a level with 
the multitude: taking off my modeſt tragic 
maſk, and putting me on a comic and ſatiric 


* Where 0 Sc.] Taken from the Phædrus of Plato, 
where he ſays, 5 wer n leg nyc e erabo Zeus rm ag 
2avw, Lucian, probably, by this quotation, means to ri- 


dicule Plato's expreſſion, as s favouring i too much LY poetical 
rhapſody, 
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one; ſhutting me up with bitter jeſts, keen 
Jambics, and cynic licenciouſneſs 3 joining me 
with Eupolis and Ariſtopbanes, men who laugh 


at, and are ſevere. upon every thing; and, which 


is worſe, introducing me to the company of | 


that ſnarling cur, Menippus, whe fawns up- 
on, and bites you at the ſame; time. Is npt it 
the work of treatment, not to ſuffer, me to wear 


my oyn eloaths, and force me to talk comedy, 
Ruff, and nonſenſe 7 I hen, what is moſt ab- 
ſurd of all, to make ſuch a ſtrange jumble of 


me, that I am neither proſe nor verſe, but a 
mixed unaccountable compoſition, ch: the 
hearers know not what to make of. 


"-_ ' ” 


NN 

Wel, Syrian what have you to ſay to tha E 
S TR 1 

I is an attack which I little expected; 1 bad 


reaſon, indeed, to hope for different treatment 
from him, whom I found with a melancholy 


countenance, ſhrivelled up with dry interroga- 
tories, grave, indeed, and reſpectable; but 
four, aukward, and ungracious. I taught 


him to walk on the ground4like a man, cleanſed 


| him from his filth and naſtineſs, and gave 


him a ſmile of complacency, that made him 


agreeable to all beholders ; by joining him with 


comedy, which he complains of, I gained him- 
| 5 the 


rar DOD INDICTMENT: 4 


the good will-of his auditors, who before, were 
afraid 6f his btiftles, Which he Th 


go heat” Hiri. I KO What Rurts hiffiitholt isy 


that Ido not fit with him, And diſpute about! 


idle, fubtlè, Aid perpfekibt dent, "Whether 
the ſoul is immortal; *k6w-trarfthoaſur6s,! Wat 

portion of the divine nature, god, when he 
made the world, mixed up with the general 
maſs of matter; WBHether Rhetoric is made up 
of Flattery and Politics; and ſuch like ſubtle- 


ties, which he highly delights in, though it be, 
after all, only like ſcratching an old ſore; no- 


thing is fo pleaſant to him as to be told he can 
ſee thoſe things which nobody elſe can. This is 
what he wants, always looking round for his 


wings, to fly up to heaven, and at the ſame 


time cannot ſee the things that lie before him 
upon earth. As to his complaint, that, being 
myſelf a Barbarian, I have given him a Bar- 
barian dreſs, and ſtripped him of his Grecian 
robe, it is a falſehood ; ſhamefully ſhould I 


have tranſgreſſed the laws, to rob him of his 


native dreſs; I have only improved it. And 


now, judges, I have made the beſt defence 1 


could, and hope you 12 as before, fairly 
acquit me. | | 
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35 the Maſk. Me eee Eucomium 


practiſed in Luciaxis times and not uncommon 
in our otum, We . have here a ſevere" Satire on the 
Profeſſors. of it, The: Moria Encomium, or 
Praiſe of Folly, by Eraſmus, 2b, probably, 
ſuggeſted to him by this very entertaining Dia- 
logue, | whith' is zb ritten in an eaſy. nnaſfetted 
Style, and if it doth not make the Reader «ſmile, 


not how, or when, to make uſe of them. Our 


ing, made Uſe of by Socrates ; 20 bo, 'as & Ad- 
di ſon obſerves, introducell the catechetical Mode 
of arguing, aſking his Adverjary Queſtion upon 
Qusſtion, till he had convinced hin out of bis gon 
Mouth, that his Opinions :2vere wrong.. This 
way of Debating (he obſerves, „ drives an Enemy 


which he cam make his Eſcape, and forces im 70 
furrender at Diſcretion. hs 


% 1 wa Y 


* See Spectator, No. 239. Wy 
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on the Art or Myſtery: of Paraſitiſm, univerſally 


he muſt either have no rif ble Muſcles, or RHOWS = 


Author - follows the Soctatic Method of Diſput- 


up into a Corner, ſeixes all The Paſſes t} rough ; 
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rel I know you are as far from it as 
vice itſelf is. | 


432 Tun PARASITE, 


TYCHIABDES, SIMO. 
- wh * eo” H I A D E W_ | 
F OW comes it to paſe, Simo, that whilſt 
all mankind, freemen or flaves; exerciſe 
ſome-art which is profitable both to themſelves 
and to others alſo, you ſeem to have no em- 


| ployment that can be of ſervice, ne to PRs 


0 or to mo vouy "Cl N e . . 

8 1 N 9 5 1 13 Wade oh 
50 "= 0 not rightly" underſtand your ative, 
* 1 beg you would be more Explicit. 
T ,Onde14 A 266K \g. Ne 
8 hu chats; I mean,; any att or wiener which t 
youare maſter; of; do you, fas er un. 


derſtand maße? N bn 408 b 


WAR Rad At. 0. ws 1 ! 1 
57 Jupiter, not at all, 8 7 - 
r 1 C KH 1 A D E K. 


Fyte, perhaps? ? 


. 

. % 
C 1 p * 0 
1 8 9 l 9 - 

- 

14 1 M 0. 4 

nene \ 13 4 $ 
1 3 "ad * wh 


Nor that neither. 3 

; TYCHIAD ES. 
Geometry? . 3 
2B Win o wh ny 
T,YCHIADES, © 

What then? Rhetoric, mayhap ? for as to 


SIM O. 


Tar [PARASITE 433. 


8 I M O. 


"a 5 8 too would i with. * is 


poſſible; nor would 1 have you think I. am 


aſhamed of my ignorance in that point: 1 own ' 


l am bad enough, and even, worſe, than you ſup- 
poſe me. 1154 
Co T 1 HI A b 8. 


May be ſo; but theſe, perhaps, are things 


you never learned, on account of their ſuperior 

excellency, and the difficulty of attaining them: 

you may, "notwithſtanding, be an adept, in ſome 

of the common trades or profeſſions. a wird's, 

or a cobler's; for your fortune, I know, is too 
ſmall, to do without ſomething of this kind. 

| 4 $51 cMyOU 7 T7 


Tre Tychiades; and yet I nn 


of them. 


Nan 


| TYCHTA'DE 8. | 
What other profeffon are you « of, then 5 


s 1 M o. 


What 'profeſtion 2 A very fine one; „ k. | 


and when you know what it is, you will think 
ſo too, and admite me for it; 1 aſſure ou Lam 


perfect maſter of it, though. 1 canyot. ee 
to you. 
r 1 A 5 K. 
What is it? „ ole 
; 256-117 grogolgd loft en 2d ye; 


I comb as yet, properly: aeſeribettirs al 


Vol. III. rf ſuffice 
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it, at preſent, to infobn you, that I YI a cet- 
tali art, which bam a pfoficient in; „ and, there. 
| Fore) at not in want: What ie 700 aun i lex 
"Wiſe! eme. e 

ee F eff 1 K 5 i 8 


But I cannot 78 ſo long. . 
Gy 1 4 o. 1 


ben you. 1650 it, you TY ay it '& fome- 
thing vety 1 new and altooifhung.” : ns | 
eaten 
ver chat very teaſo caſon, 1 long to be! acquaint 
ed h i” 1 | 
| Won . 1 M o L248 JOU 0 8 15 


Somit cel? t. times my friend. ON 97 Ae 
| r Y court ad © 8. 
No no, let us * it no n are 
aſhamed. 
S,I MN W 00 


It is the art, ft of \parafitiſm, | 
CY CMS D „ 
And would any one hut a. MMOs ys 


an art? . . 
: + > LC ? TIF Ft 11 6. 4A vs 


Ves; I do; E WH wig; ee thit 
bis madnefs excuſes ie ftom learning Any other 
art, and then I am {ure you will acquit me; for 
that ſame demon, madneſs, however dreadful 
it may be to thoſe wholabour under i it, is never 
blamed: for the faults it commits; any more 
222 1 1 than 


* & : Ff2 S'I'M O. 


Txz PARASITE azg 


than the ſcholar .is for what his maſter has | 


taught him. . Z JO! 


| TYCHIADPES.: 
The pataſice, therefore, practiſes gn. ** 
Aenne 
| Certainly po that art I am maſter ” 
25 e 
You own yourſelt a parobite then; 15810 
e 1 M „ 
I do; and now you think 1 dc —— abyſed 
me  dreadfully. " Fi 7 7 ems 
7 Fc ind 
Don't you bluſh. When A. call yourſelf a pa- 
rafite ? 


— 


8 1 1 O. £ . 
By no means: on the contrary, I. ſhould 


have More reaſon to bluſh if ] did nat. 


o T. T IAD 98 
And if I wanted to deſcribe you to a perſon 


who defired to know what. vou were, Now yp 
have me ſay, a paraſite ? | 6 
4 i x M Go oe 

"wa you to call a a Hatuary Phidias, you 
would not pleaſe | him 1 more than you, do. me, by 
calling me a paraſite; 4 nor do ol glory. leß i in BY 
art, than he did in his Jupiter. 
DO e * 
ww cannot I help fovling,” When I chink — 
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Me * o. e 
Of what ? | SN 1 47 
1 v A A D . 
Why, of writing to you, and directing on 
8 outſide, to Simo the Paraſite. 60 
1 N 8 17 o. 3 CIT LTD 
| Well, and I ſhall like it bot than ii it was 
to * Dion the Philoſopher, 
1 „ 
As to what you would wiſh to be called, it 
ſignifies little or nothing; but the folly i is, with 
| regard to the profeſſion, _ 
1 1 M . 
What do you mean? 
TY OHA: 
Would you place it, I mean, amongſt the 
arts? if I am aſked what art ſuch a one profeſ- 
ſes, am I to ſay, as the grammatical, and the 
medicinal, fo the paraſitical . 
S I M o. 
[ls enn Tychiades; ; and I would rather 
25 ſay that than any other: and if you pleaſe, I 
wioill tell you why, though, as I ſaid 41 I 
am not properly Reibe for 1 it. 1 3 
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* | Dios], Of Alexandria, © celebrated, eg to Philo 
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N C HI AD E s. 
Well, let us bear Its. though, 1am afraid, 
| there will be but little truth in your aſſertions. 
| S.I M O. DE 
; F irſt then, we will confider art in en 
and then deſcend to the ſeveral ſpecies of it, 
| confider how far they __ of the ys on 
ciples of: it.. ie 
: . H E. A D FP. A; 
What en is art? for it n you can el 


me. {+ | 
| 3 55 1 M o. 


r Y. c | © TIS 4 S 
If you know then, let us have it immdiny. 
8 M O. e | 
An art, then, as 1 remember to have been 
told by a certain learned man, is a ſyſtem” of 
approved rules, co- operating to a certain end 
uſeful to ſociety, .. | 
r v c H I AD E 8. | 
Well recollected; ; you have delivered i it ex- 
aQly as he defined it to you. 
18-40 Þ-3s 337 
If the practice of a paraſite anſwers i in every 
reſpect to this definition, what is it but an art? 
TT RG N 
If it does, an art it muſt certainly be. 
Fry ©  -. “ 


* 


u. Tut r TYT 81 . 


| 8 x. NM o e 5 
bt 05 de hen; whether by bp it 
with the ſeveral Tegüffites öf 4n Art, it WIN or- 
reſpond, or whether, ke cracked veſſels, they 
| Ulk gar 5gainft Wel bc and firſt chen, this 
art, like every thier, mould be a in ae 
Approved rules, 3 cbmplete perception. The 
firſt thing, therefore, neceſſary, is clearly to ex- 
plore and diſcern who ib the pibpe perſon to 

— und maintain us, and moſt likely, when he 
has taken that reſolution, not to change his 
mind; unleſs; indeed, we will advance, that he 
who can diſtinguiſh good money from bad, is 

a proper judge of corn: and yet. that he is no 
artiſt who can know, an honeſt min from a 
knave, whereas men are by. no means fo cafily 


read as corns: for, gerneding & to the lage Euri- 
pides, a 


* 


2 - 0 


No certain mark wy "which the good. from at, 


SF ', «+. 


7 
7 


So much doth the "ratke excel nature in 
Knowing and underſtanding things! the mot hid- 
den and obſcure, and better than divination it- 
ſelf; to ſay and do every thing that may re- 
cotntnend and ingratiate Himſelf with his pa- 


tron, is ſurely a mark of the ſtrongeſt faculties 
and ſuperior ns. 


.v No i ama F rom the Medes of kane. | | 
3 T Y. 


more agreeable companion than any 'of Woe 


p_ 
* * 
" SY hs 8 ds 1 
5 de means. ost i eis 
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NCM! 1A IDE 18. i 
Moſt indiſputably. : ee 


'S 1 N 0. Te 
To be much better treated, and counted 2 


who do got ꝓnderſtand the art; can this, think 
you, be managed without fenſe and wiſdow 2 2 
IF c HI A * E as 


7 


a. 9 1871. 1 — 10 37132 19750 
Then to point out the beauties au faults of 


the ſeveral diſhes at table, can never be done 


but by a preficzent, in he art; for, as the moſt 
noble Plate well obſerves, If he Who treats, 
has no ſbill in ce e! 35 not fic to give a 


upper. 


But farther; not St are W of gr art | 
fixed and approved, but reduced alſo to prac- 
tice; other arts may remain for days, nights, 
months, and years, ant yet never operate, 


though at the ſame time they. exiſt in the per- 


ſon who poſſeſſes them; whereas, in the paraſite, 
if the rules are not. put in practice, it makes an 
end both of the art and the artificer. As to the 
vſefulneſs of the end required, it would be 
madneſs to call it in queſtion: for ſurely no- 
thing is more uſeful than eating and drinking. 
as without them, it is impoſſible to live. 

| Si T . 
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r * ADE 1 
True. 8 Ann | 9 £6: 


0 


8 1 u. 's. ind 3 TY 
Again, it is not a gift of nature, like frevarh, | 
or beauty, but e and n an 


| TY 0 H I A D K* 8. 
Right. 5 

8 1 MM Qu 
Neither is 1 ignorance, for ignorance can 
never ſerve or aſſiſt you: were you to go to ſea 


in a ſtorm, and knew not how to WH the ſhip 


" could: you expect to be ſaved ?- 


* 3 A D E 8. 
Certainly, no. | 
s A 

2 wherefore ? becauſe, doubtleſs » YOu 


wanted the art, 


TYCHIADES. 


True. 
8 I M O. 


The paraſite, therefore, could not be fare 
it he was ignorant. 
e YC enn 8. 
Right. {Web 
8 1 M 88 ; 
He is ſaved, therefore, by art, and not by 
ignorance. 


* 


ig doubt of 1 it. | 
S IMO. 


\ 


Pun PARASIVE. ns 
8 M26 . 


: * - Pata, then, muſt be an art. 


Tx n 2 
8e, indeed, it ſhould: ſcein to be. 5 
Eo ee 

Mibeoitr," very good pilots, ad very Sea 
drivers have 1 ſeen thrown from their ſeats, 
ſome bruiſed, others killed; but never did 1 
hear of a paraſite wrecked or overturned. Up- 
on the whole, then, fince paraſitiſm is not 
ignorance, nor a gift of nature, but certain 
fixed and approved rules reduced to practice, | 
be it agreed, woes fans ee us, that it 
is a art. 5 "A 


41 


TIC HI APD E 8. 
By whit I learn from you, it certainly is o; ; 


the only thing: remaining to * m—_—_ is the 
IG of Oy end. 
! 97 2651610406 2 | f 
This you havedoubticis! a right to require: to 
dess it, therefore; the paraſitical art is the art 


of eating and drinking, and ſaying proper things 


on that ſubject; and the end of it is, pleaſure. 
PPP 
Lou have defined your art moſt admirably 5 


but take care the philoſophers do not quarrel 


wich you about the end. 
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88 1M Q. „ 
It is fuffnient, — ; 
if the parafitical,art, and the, ſummum bonum 
are found to be the ſame, as will Siga ap- 
pear; for the "wiſe Homer, hb admired the 


life of a paraſite, Albirms it to be the moſt 
Happy, and mot warb Shah human congi- 


tions, Ty 400 127 3 5 end 50 


1 Net acer : 


L434 341 


Man's ſocial — along and in joy; 5 
The plepteoue/boarg, -high-heap'd-with qakes n, 
And, o'er the foaming, bowl, the; laughing y wige ! A 


And then, as if he had not ſufficiently. * 
his admiration FE: * o dee he 
adds, | v.40 
| Dino Sawing: 3 15 
Concluding, if we are to-tuke hi S Wo . 
none but the paraſitegean he truly happy. Ob- 
ſerve, withal, that he puts theſe wordsamto the 
mouth; of no common au man, obut therwifaſt of 
the Greeks : if Ulyſſes had preferred the: ulti- 
mate end of thecStoics, ihe cmight have a ſaid do 
when hezbrought back Philoctetes from Lem- 
nos, When he laid waſte old Troy, eee 


Hoco. fert, Sc.] See Pope's Homer's dap b. 
1. 3. 11 1048 19 


Ino, 


2 
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Wand or when he entered it, beating himſelf, 
and in his poor Stoic tatters; and yet even 
rhen he did net call that the moſt delightful of 
all ends; nay, when he got again into the Epi- 
eurean life with Calypſo, in luxury and indo- 
Yenee with Atlas's daughter, and all her allure- 
ments, eveh then he never faid this was the 
ſweeteſt of all ends; but ſtill preferred · he life 
of the paraſite. Paraſites, you will obſerve, at 
that time were called igueſts; and how does he 
ſpeak of them for again, it will be worth while 
to recur to his verſes, nor can they, indeed, be 
properly * ene, "Unleſs * we "often Ea en 
u 5 e 


* The plenteous ber „leb. heap'd with Ae divine, 


Epicurus himſelf ſtole his ſummum bonum from 
the paraſite ; and an impudent theft i it was, for 
Epicurus did not + enjoy. that happineſs, which 
he declares to be his great end; Roe the pa- 


* 7 he We ec] OR of he ines quote hat batte 
from the Odyſſex. 

+ Enjoy, c.] Lucian webe, oontrary to his vival ſe- 

verity, does juſtice to the character of *Epicurus, who, 
though he 'confidered pleaſure as the ſummum bonum, 
lived himſelf a diſtinguiſped example of temperance and ſo- 
briety : his followers, however, we have teafon to ſup- 
poſe, were not ambitious of imitating him in this particu- 


lar, but were truly what Horace calls them, Epicuri de 
grege Porct, ö 


raſite 


e Ti: PARASITE 


raſite really doth; for pleaſure, in iy opinion, 
conſiſts in having a: 1 body free from pain or 
trouble, and a mind tetally diveſted of all eare 
and ſolicitude. Now che paraſite: poſſeſſes both 
theſe, and the Epicurean neither; for thoſe who | 
are / perpetually. hunting after the $ figure of 
the earth, the magnitude of the ſun, infinite 
worlds, and their diſtances from each other, 
and the firſt elements of things; diſputing whe» 
ther there are any gods or not, and quarrelling 


amongſt themſelves about: the end of every 


good, ſurely may be ſtyled not merely ſubject 


to human miſeries, but deeply involved in 


worldly matters: whilſt che paraſite, who thinks 
every thing 1 is as it ſhould be, and that i it cannot 
poſſibly be in a better fituation than it is; ne- 


ver diſturbed by ſuch. thoughts as theſe; eats. 


and drinks in peace and ſafety, and lays all 
along with his hands and feet! in perfet liberty > 


* beds G.. Mens al in corpore his. Hor. 


8 Figure, Sc.] The earth, according to Epicurus, (who 
Gomes to have no fixed or determinate qpinion concerning 


n, ) way be round, oyal, or lenticular; triangular, pyrami - 
dal, ſquare, hexaedrical, or of any other plain figure, eſ- 
pecially if it be unmoved; „ Moſt maintain the world, 


(fay he,) to be as immortal and bleſſed, ſo alſo round, be- 
cauſe Plato denieth any figure to be more beautiful than 


that; but to me, that of the eylinder, or the ſquare, or the 
cone, or the pyramid, ſeem, by reaſon of the . more 


bawaful,” gee Stanley's Hiſt, of Phil, p- 570. r 
like 


1 
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like Ulyſles- on his return to Ithaca. But 
there is another reaſon Why I think the Epicu-· 
rean a ſtranger to real: pleaſure; this wiſe. man 
either has ſomething to eat, or he has not; now, 
if he has not, ſo far from living pleaſantly, 
he cannot live at all: if he has, either. be muſt 
have it from himſelf, or from ſomebody elſe; 
but if he has it from any body elſe, he. muſt 
be a paraſite, and not, what he would have 
you think him, a philoſopher; and if he pro- 
vides them he can never Bones r. 
* S007 4 41 58 * 


3 Ii T. * . H 1 A 5 E. hos 
. ne 
8 1 * O. a Aer eta 


Becauſe he muſt be liable to a ea in- 
conveniencies: he who would live pleaſantly, 
muſt . every deſire, muſt he not ? | 

r I HAD E . 


Certainly. * 7 Ne ei PLL gi; nels Hoon” 
- 98: A 0. 16h 83 

This, he who has a large E 
may, but he who has little or nothing, never 
can; let not the Poor man ever pretend to be 
wiſe, ſince he cannot attain the great end, 1 
_ mein, pleaſure: but neither can even the rich, 
who miniſters moſt abundantly. to his deſires, 
arrive at this; and why? . becauſe he who 
I A great deal, muſt always meet with a 
5210 great 
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great deal of trouble, ſuch 4s quarreling with 


the cook for drefling his'vituals ſo badly, or, 
if he does not, having nothing fit to eat, and 


conſequetitly no pleaſure; beſides, perhaps, 


ſcolding his Houſe-keeper for e. matters 
ſo in:; are not theſe things ſo? | 
ear ww 
wha hoe, 1 think they ure. 
96, 27 og eee 
Now all this may a to an Eikiitims; 


ergo, he cannot arrive at the end propoſed but 
the paraſite has no cook to be angry wirk no 


houſe-keeper, no land or money to lament the 
loſs of; he has nothing to do but to eat and 


drink, and is free from all the troubles and un- ; 
eafineſs which the Med is en ſubject 


to. | 

From the Ser arguments we have fairly 
proved that parafitiſm is an art > we ſhall how 
proceed to ſhew that it is the moſt complete 


one, that it is not only ſuperior to all arts in ge- 


neral, but, ſeparately conſidered, to every par- 


ticular one: and firſt, it excels chem all, becauſe 


every art neceſſarily requires labour, diſcipline, 


terrors, beatings, ſtripes, &e. which we have 


all a natural averſion to, whereas our art is learn- 


| Ed without any of them. Who ever returned 
in tears from a feaſt, as "Wn do fromi-their 


maſters; 
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Kaſtet;; or v ever kt was going to a geod 
fuppet loeked melaseholy, as they do uhο 
frequent the ſchools? The paraſite goes chears 
fully and of his own aceord to treat, and 
teils in lobe with his aft, whilts thoſe Who 
tearrt” others, hold them in abhorrence, and 
even frequently run away to avoid · tlfetn. In 
other arts, patents reward childret according to 
their merit; give the boy ſore victeals if he 
has wrote well, or if he has r, give him 
none; of ſrich-confequence is this ſame eating, 
that both reward and puniſhiment are deter mitt- 
ed by it 2 now the paraſite eats every day. In 
other arts this is the fruit of all theit learning, 
aud they receive it with joy after the taſk is 
dver g but the way to it is rough and diicult: | 
the -parafite alone enjoys the fruit of his art at 
the very time when he is learning it; and even 
as ſoon as he begins, attains the end defired. 
Not only ſome other arts, but every one of 
them are practiſed to gain a maintenance; 
whilſt the paraſite gets one the toment he en- 
ters upon it. The huſbandman does not till 
his field for the ſake of agriculture, nor the 
builder build houſes for the ſake of architec- 
ture; but the paraſite has nothing elſe in view 
but the thing itſelf; his bufineſs, and the end for 
which it was undertaken, is one and the ſame, 


1 


Again: 
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- Again: in other arts, men are perpetually 
employed, and have only two or three holidays 5 
in a month ; for ſome places have annual; 

others monthly feſtivals, on which they are al - 
loved to be merry; but the paraſite has thirty 
holy-days i in the month; for every auh to wo 
ſeems holy „ e 2 

In other arts, thoſe wh mould, arrive at ox 
proficiency, in them, muſt be dieted like -fick 
men; for he that eats and drinks abundantly, will 
never learn much. In other arts, the workman 
can do nothing without his tools; there is no 
ſinging without a flute, nor playing without a 
lyre, nor riding without a horſe; now, our art 
is ſo .commodious, and ſo eaſy to the artiſt, 
that he can exerciſe it without any inſtrument 
at all. For other arts, we give ſomething to 
learn them, but in this we receive for it: others, 
moreover, require a maſter, but this none: for, 
as Socrates ſays of poetry, it comes by inſpira- 
tion: add to this, that other arts cannot be | 
practiſed when you are at ſea, or upon a 80 
ney, but this may. 


r HI AD E s. 


True. 
8 1 M 0. 


Other arts, indeed, ſeem to land i in ; need of 
Ft but this of no other. | 


ho o 


pf if . : 
7 | 6 I : | * 
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F H IA Dol $6775 
But anſwer me this; do not capt: take 
what n to another, act unjuſtly an 
8 IM O. 
No doubt of it. 
„ b ere ni D 3 
Is not the paraſite then guilty of RON 
8 I M O. 
1 cannot ſee that; the origin and ſource of 
every other art is mean and baſe, but the pa- 
rafite's is noble and generous; it ſprings from 
that boaſted virtue of ene true friend 
ſhip. | 
”T FT ©. 1 A D * . 


How ſo? 
8 . M O. 


Becauſe no body invites a man to dinner who 
is his enemy, or a ſtranger, or even a petſon 
ſlightly acquainted with him; he muſt be a 
friend before he can be admitted to the table, 
and be initiated into the rites and myſteries of 
our art: it is a comtnon ſaying, what ſort of 
a friend muſt he be, who neither eats nor drinks 
with us! by which it is plain they mean, that he 
alone who eats and drinks with us, can be a 
good and faithful friend. That this is the moſt 
princely, and, as it were, ſovereign of all arts, 
is indiſputable, becauſe men exerciſe others not 

Vor. III. Una - only 
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only with great toil and labour, but ſtanding, . 

or fitting, as if they were ſlaves; but the para- 
fite practiſes his lying all along like a king. 
Need I mention here the peculiar felicity of 
| him, who, as Homer ſays, neither“ plants, 
turns the glebe, nor ſows, but without doing 
either, feeds freely upon every thing? the ora- 
tor, the worker in braſs, or the geometrician 
may exerciſe their profeſſion, be they ever ſo 
fooliſh, or ever ſo bad; but no man can be a 
paraſite, who is either one or the other. 

erer e de 2 4s 

Bleſs us! what a fine thing it is to be a pa- 
rafite ! I could almoſt with to be one myſelf 
LT: of what I am, _ 

53 16:18; 41d; Ge: | 
Lhvino ſhewn already how much this . all 

arts in general; I ſhall now proceed to prove 
how ſuperior it is to every particular one. To 
compare it with any of the vulgar and 0 
nic arts, would debaſe and degtade it: 
| ſhall, therefore, only confider the moſt 3 


* Plants.) See Homer's deſcri ption of the land of the Cy- 
clops in the gth book of the Odyſſey, where he tells us the 
inhabitants are 

© Vntavghtto plant, to turn the glebe, or We 
They all their products to free nature We. 
Pape $ Aan. Od. b. ix. 1. 121.1 


and 
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and refined; and amongſt theſe, it is univetſally 


agreed, that rhetoric and philoſophy are the 


principal ones; which, on account of their ſu- 
perior excellency, are by many ſtyled ſciences: 
if we can proye that paraſitiſm. is far beyond 


theſe, it muſt as evidently ſhine forth the ſo- 


chambermaids. 


Firſt then, it excels both rbhrorie and pb 
phy, as being a real and actual ſubſtance, con- 
cerning which, all are agreed ; whilft, with 
regard to the others, they ate not. As to rhe- 


toric, it is not one and the ſame thing with 


every body; for ſome call it an art, others no 


art at all, and others a bad and miſchievous, 


one, and ſo on: in like manner, philoſophy 
is not always the ſame, it is one thing with the 
Stoics, another with the Epicureans, another 


with the Academics, and another with the Pe- 
ripatetics; to this day its profeſſors are not 


agreed in their opinion of it : from theſe two we 
may form an idea of the reſt: I cannot poffibly 


call that an art, which is not ſo much as a real 


ſubſtance. Arithmetic, indeed, is always one 
and the ſame, two and two make four with the 
Greeks as well as Perfians} in this point, Greeks 


. Navficas.) See Homer's Oayſey, book vi. 
Gg 2 and 
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vereign of arts, as $ NS ata was the queen of 
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and barbarians never differ: but many and dis 


verſe are our philoſophies, and we plainly per- 
ceive, that neither their principle nor their ends 


are the ſame, 


* 


1 * C H 1 K D E 8. 
What you ſay is too true; for the profeſſors 
call philoſophy one ſimple thing, and joe them- 
ſelves br! it into a hundred, 
5 SIM O. | 
In other profeſſions, perhaps, ſome incon- 


fiſtencies may be pardoned, and ſome errors 


paſſed over; but to philoſophy, which is the 
teacher of truth, unity is eſſentially neceſſaty; 
and who can bear to ſee it, like ſo many diſ- 
cordant inſtruments, diſagreeing with itſelf? it 
cannot be. a fimple thing, always one and the 
ſame, becauſe we ſee ſeveral different kinds of 
it; now, different kinds of it there cannot be, 
becauſe, if it is philoſophy, it muſt be one and 
the ſame. ih We may argue in the ſame manner 


_ alſo with regard to rhetoric; when all do not 
ſay the ſame on the ſubject propoſed, but per- 


petually diſagree in their opinions, it is plain 
to a demonſtration, that object can have no 
real actual exiſtence, the perceptions ariſing 
from which, are not univerſally the ſame ; when 
the thing is conteſted, to whom can it belong ? 
its never being found in any particular perſon, 

| at 


Oe” * 
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at once deſtroys its exiſtence. 'But it is not ſo 
with paraſitiſm, which is the ſame, both 
amongſt Greeks and barbarians, in its practice, 
and in the manner of it; nor can it ever be 
ſaid, that one man is a paraſite in one way, and 
another in another: nor have they, like the 
Stoics and Epicureans, different tenets, but a 
general union and harmony amongſt themſelves, 
the actions ever correſponding with the ends 


| propoſed by them. Paraſitiſm, therefore, as 


far as I ſee, ſtands the chance of ens... TER 
the only true wiſdom. 
TYCHIADES. 3 
Thus far you ſeem to be in the Shes but 
how will you prove your art to be ſuperior to 
philolophy 1 in all other points ? 


+2: KM: 0; 

Firſt, I ſhall obſerve that no paraſite ever 
fell in love with philoſophy, whereas many 
philoſophers. are recorded to have turned Para- 
fites, and do fo to this day. P 

T7 C W ?? DD 

What philoſophers may they be? 

ST 2:5; 

Thoſe whom Simo is very well acquainted 
with, though you ſeem to infinuate that I know 
no ſuch perſons; as if you thought it would be 


no honour to them, but rather a diſgrace. ; 
Gg 3 A F. 


4. 2. PARASITE. 


r r Cn A 1 

N ot as by Jupiter! but I am really in dou 

whether you cali produce chem: 7/72 goth: 
EN WL Co OBE 

Von caß fever have" read their lives; my 
good friend, other wiſe you muſt kocen 957 
enough who I men. 

Tycntar E 8. 
By Hercules, then, 1 mould be 1 you 
would tell me their names. 
AT S I M O, 5 

I will; and I aſſure you they are then of the 
firſt rank; and ſuch, perhaps, as you little think 
of: and firſt, then, there was“ Aſch ines, the 
Socratic, who wrote the long and eadgant dia- 
logues which he brought with him into Sicily, 
purpoſely to introduce himſelf to Dionyſius; 
and finding that his Miltiades, which he read 
over to the tyrant, met with his, approbation, 
he even ſat himſelf down there, became the 
king's paraſite, and from that hour bad a final 
adieu to the diſputations of Socrates, 

* chines.] A famous philoſopher, contemporary with 
and a diſciple of the great Socrates. He ingratiated himſelf 
with Dionyſius the tyrant, and. was ſupported by him. He 
wro:e many dialogues, amongſt which was the Miltiades 


| here mentioned, together with ſeveral orations you epiſtls 
which are greatly admired. -" Ip 


Next 


— 
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Next to him, whit think you of 6 Ariftip- 


pus the Cyrenian, was not he one of e molt 


celebrated philoſophers ? 
"EO a Ct ain co 
0 undoubtedly. 
+ Sale ME: Qs ie | 
| He allo lived i in Sicily at the fame time, at 
was a parafite to Dionyſius, who held him in 
the higheſt eſteem ; his genius, indeed, appear- 


ed, above all men, beſt adapted to that art, in- 


ſomuch, that the tyrant would every day fend 
his cooks to be inſtructed by him: he ſeems, 
indeed, to have been one of the greateſt orna- 
ments of our profeffion. L 
The next 1 ſhall mention, is your famous 
Plato, who travelled into Sicily for this very 


purpoſe, who practiſed this art at the I tyrant's 
* Arifliypms.) This ſatire on Ariſtippus'is very fair: it 


is well known that philoſopher lived a great part of his time 
in the court of Dionyfſins the Sicihan tyrant ; and, as he ac - 
knowleged himſelf, for a very good reaſon; when I want- 
ed wiſdom, (ſaid he to the king,) I went to Socrates; now 
1 want money, 1 come to you.“ He fell down at the king's 
feet to aſk a favour of him, which was granted, and being 
reproved for his meanneſs and ſervility; ; Blame me not, 
faid he, but Dionyſius, whoſe ears are in his feet.. 


+4 Jyraut's, &c.) Dionyfius, to which he reforted, but 


not being altogether of ſo compliant a diſpoſition as Æſchi- 


nes and Ariftippus, did not meet with the fame encou- 
ragement; he ſtaid there, however, long enough to rank 
amongſt Lucian's paraſites, and to be handed down as ſuch, 
(with what degree of truth we know not) to poſterity, 


G 84 1 court 


. 
' IR 
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court for a few days, but failed from want of 
natural capacity; after which, he returned to 
Athens, took a great deal of pains to qualify 
himſelf, and onge more ſet. ſail for Sicily, where, 
trying a little while, he again met with df dad 
ſucceſs through unſkilfulneſs; his misfortune, 
indeed, in this particular, reſenibles the fate of 
I Ni icias. 


T F. If I g D E 6; 
Who mentions this affair, Simo? 


| 8:1-MnY- . 
Several; ; particularly 8 Ariſtoxenus noch mu- 
fician, a man of no little note, who was, him- 


t Nicias.] A famous commander mentioned by Thu. 
en who periſhed at Syracuſe, in the ſea-fight be. 
tween the Athenians and Lacedzmonians. | 

$ Arifloxenus.) He lived in the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and was a contemporary of Plato and Ariſtotle ; 
eminent both as a philoſopher and a muſician, but moſt 
diſtinguiſhed in the latter character: having written ſeveral 
learned treatiſes on ancient muſic, af which only his Har- 
monics, in three books, are come down to us; they are 
tranſlated into Latin by Meurſius. He is ſaid by Suidas to 
have written no leſs than 4 52different works, amongſt nick, 
thoſe on muſic were moſt eſteemed, 

For a farther account of him and the merit of TA 0 
n'cs, I refer my readers to the ingenious Dr. Burney's Ge · 
re al Hiſtory of Muſic, one of the moſt inſtructive and 
entertaining works publiſhed in this century. dee ky Ac · 
£ount 890 the Greek n p: 450. 


ag 
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ſelf, the paraſite of * Neleus. Euripides, 


beſides, as you very well know, was paraſite to 
Archelaus, to the day of his death, as | Anaxar- 
chus was to Alexander: as to Ariſtotle, he 
d touched but ſlightly this art, as he did on all 
the reſt. Philoſophers, therefore, as I juſt now 
obſerved, have frequently turned paraſites, but 


Neleus.] Concerning this Neleus we have very little 


information to be depended on, though he is lightly 
mentioned by Athenæus. He was, probably, however, 
ſome man of faſhion and conſequence at that time, wath 
whom Ariſtoxenus was intimately connected, | 


+ Euripides.) This famous tragedian, as it is well 
known, and recorded by all his biographers, left his na- 
tive country, probably, on account of ſome ill treatment 
from his rivals, and ſpent the latter part of his life at the 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedon, who loaded him 


with favours, and treated him witlf all the reſpect due to 


his character and abilities: this was a ſufficient foundation 
for Lucian to call him a paraſite, a name which, not- 
withſtanding, he might probably very little deſerve. 

i} Anaæarchus.] A philoſopher of Abdera, and follower 
of Democritus, He lived intirely with Alexander the 
Great, and flouriſhed about the uy and tenth Olym- 
piad. 

$ Tt ouched, G. Ariſtotle, ſays Lucian, only ſkimmed 
the ſurface. of this art, as he did with regard-to many 
others, by which he means, we may ſuppoſe, to inſinuate 
that this great writer treated matters but ſuperficially, and 


never went to the bottom of them. Of his abſtruſe philo- 


ſophy we have certainly enough, becauſe if he had ſaid 
more, he would only have been more tedious : but when 


we turn to his. rhetoric, tragedy, &c. we wiſh, perhaps, 


with Ln, he had been more copious and explicit. 


nobody 


* 


\ 
„ 
T, 
* 
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nobody ever ſaw a parafite who wiſhed to turn 

(Philoſopher. If never to know hunger, thirſt, | 
or cold, be real happineſs, paraſites alone are. 
happy: for, as to philoſophers, many are 
found ftarving, we never are: this is the fate df 
your wiſe men only, or ſuch wretches ane CR 
gars as reſemble them. ks 

1 r n A D 8. "Fi 

True; but how will you prove, after all, 

that your art is ee to rhetoric and Philo- | 


ſophy ) | | 
S 1 N o. 7 


| there are too ſeaſons, my good friend, when 
the arts, and the profeſſors of them, have an 
opportunity of ſhewing their real merit ; the 
time of war, and the time af peace; let us, 
if you pleaſe, take the former, and conſider 
Which will appear to the greateſt advantage, 
and be of moſt ſervice, both to n and 
4 the . 
| e H 8 wy D E 8. 
An excellent trial of ſkill you have propoſed, 
and I cannot help ſmiling to myſelf, when I 
think of a parafite and a philoſopher thus 
compared together. | 
8 IM O. 
To ſtop your admiration,. and convince you 


that it is no jeſting matter, let us but for a 
8 
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moment ſuppoſe word was juſt now brought, 
that the enemy had invaded this country, that 
we could no longer ſuffer him to lay waſte our 


lands, but were under the immediate neceſſity 


of taking up arms againſt him; that our com- 
manders had ſummoned all to the field who 
were of age to fight, and, among the reſt, the 


philoſophers, rhetoricians, and paraſites were 


gathered together: firſt, then, let us ſee them 
naked, for they muſt be ſtripped before they 


put down their arms; obſerve the men one by 


one, and examine their bodies; you will find 
ſome of them pale, thin, and emaciated, as if 


they had been left half dead on the field of 


battle; how ridiculous it is to imagine, that 


ſuch poor wretches as theſe could ever be fit for | 
a cloſe engagement, or be able to endure the 


fatigue and buſtle of A war! bur now, on the 
other hand, turn your eyes towards the paraſite, 
and mark his appearance; obſerve what a body 
he has, and what a colour, not black like a ſlave, 
nor white like a woman, but of a fine ſanguine 
complexion, and a countenance full of fire and 
ſpirit, like mine. To go to battle with a weak 


and timid eye, is mean and detectable but | 


ſuch a Warrior as ours 
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In liſe is beauteous, and in death admir d. TO: 


But why need we form conjectures about what 
we may eaſily prove by example? to ſay the 
truth, never would your orators or philoſophers 
venture on the. outfide of the walls, or if they 
were ever forced into an engagement, they were 
fure to quit their ranks and run away. 
| rr Haza Hifi, 

Very ſurprifing and extraordinary indeed! | 

- ot $1 1205 yo. 20d: {tdi 

Yet fo it is, and I will prove it; CG 
your orators, how did Ifocrates behave | ! ſo.far 
was he from going out to battle, that be was 
afraid even to aſcend the roſtrum, but loſt his 
voice in the fright. In the war with Philip, 
did not Demades, Eſchines, and Philocrates 
give up themſelves and their country through 
fear to the invader ; did not they ſtay at home 
on purpoſe to manage his affairs with the com- 
monwealth, and were not all thoſe who took 
his part ranked amongſt their beſt friends ? even 
Hyperides, E.ycurgus, and Demoſthenes, who. 
were fo much braver, who were always abuſing 
Philip, and ſtirring 'up the people againſt him 
in their ne, what en act did they 


* FA life, &c.] This is 8 from ** magie 
writer, though I do not remember the paſlage 1 in any 
now extant. 

perform 
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perform againſt him when the war began ? 
HFyperides and Lycurgus never ſo much as 
dared to put their heads out beyond the-city 
walls, but ſculked behind them, and during 
the ſiege, contented themſelves with making 
little ſpeeches and decrees againſt him; whilſt 
their great * leader, who was always crying 
out Philip, that plague of Macedon, from 
whom no man would even purchaſe a ſlave.” 
After venturing as far as Bœotia, before the 
battle began, threw down his ſhield, and fled. 
This you muſt have heard, as it is univerſally 
known, not by Athenians only, but by the 
Thracians and Scythians, thoſe barbarians from 
whom this coward ſprung. 

YCHIADE.: 

I acknowlege it; but theſe were only ora- 
tors, people employed to teach language and 
not virtue ; what ſay you to philoſophers ? you 
cannot accuſe them. | 

S I M O. 

Theſe, Tychiades, though they are perpe- 
tually talking about fortitude, and hackneying 
the name of virtue, are more timid and coward- 
ly even than our orators : who ever heard of 2 
philoſopher dying in battle? they either never 
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Lader. ] Demoſthenes, 
fought 


fought at all, or if they did, took the firſt ap- 
portunity to run away. Antiſthenes, Diogenes, 
Crates, Zeno, Plato, Æſchines, Ariſtotle, and 
the whole tribe of them, never ſo much as ſaw 
an engagement. The wiſe Soctates alone ven- 
tured to a battle, but was glad to retreat from 
+ Parnethe to the palæſtta of Taurea; he 
thought it much pleaſanter and .more polite to 
divert himſelf with the young men, and throw 
out his jeſts and farcaſms, than to fight Wt the 
Spartans. 
" TYCHIADES, 

In truth, my good friend, I have heard as 

much from others, and thoſe two, who did not 


: + Parnethe.] Socrates, in ſpite of what is here roundly 
aſſerted by Lucian's paraſite, was no coward ; but, ac- 
cording to Plutarch's teſtimony, always behaved well in 
battle, ſo well, indeed, that an honourable reward was aſ- 
ſigned to him by the general, which he declined in favour 
of his friend Alcibiades. With regard to the affair here 
alluded to, Lucian has miſrepreſented i it; for, as Plutarch 
tells us, in his tract concerning the dæmon of Socrates, as 
the army came to a way that was divided into two, So- 
crates made a ſtand, and adviſed thoſe that were with him 
not to take the path they were going into, along the moun- 
tain Parne, but the other, by the way called Retiſte, for 
ſuch, ſaid he to them, was the dæmon's advice; moſt of 
them, however, perſiſted in their own opinion, were met 
by a party of horſemen, and all cut off. Socrates, and 
thoſe who followed hun, got ſafe home. 

This, ſurely, was prudence, and not e We 
muſt not always depend on ”" friend Lucian's vetacity. 


ſay 
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ſuay it merely for the ſake of laughing at, or 
abuſing them, nor do I therefore' imagine you 


art; but now, if you pleaſe, let us know how 
your friends behave in battle, and whether any 
of the ancient heroes were paraſites. 
S IM O. | | 

Every body, my friend, be he ever 1 igno- 
rant, is acquainted with Homer; and thoſe that 
know. him, know that his greateſt heroes were 
paraſites: the famous Neſtor, whoſe * lips flow- 
ed with honey, was the king's paraſite; nor was 
Achilles, who not only ſeemed, but was the 
moſt beautiful and moſt courageous of men, nor 
Diomed, nor Ajax, fo much praiſed and ad- 


have belyed them, in compliment to your own 


mired by him as Neſtor ; he does not wiſh: for 
ten Ajax's, or ten Achilles' 8, but tells us he 


ſhould + ſoon take Troy, if he bad but ten 


ſuch ſoldiers as this old paraſite, Idomeneus 


too, the offspring of Jove, was another mme 


as he informs us, % Agamemnon's. 


= Lips J Words, fired as honey, from his lips diſtilbd. 
See Pope's Homer's Iliad, book i. I. 332. 


4 Saon take, c.] — Wou'd the gods decree 
| Bur ten fuch ſages as they grant in thee, 


Such wiſdom ſoon ſhou'd Priam's force deſtroy, 
And ſoon ſhou'd fall the baughty tow'rs of Troy. 


dee Pape's Homer's Iliad, hock it, 1, 442. 
WE T Y- 


* 


4% Tas PARASITE. 
re HI 4D R418 Th 
I remember very well what you mention, but 
| I do not rightly es 8 * muſt be 
_ paraſites, 5 8 
| S I M O. 7 
Recollect, I beſeech you, the ke where 
Agamemnon ſpeaks to Idomeneus. 
| TT HI X E, 8. 
Which do you mean? ITY 
5 | 8.13 00400706, We ws 
+ — it banquets when the gen'rous bowls - 
Reſtore our blood, and raife the warnor's ſouls; 
Tho? all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd, are thy goblets crown'd. | 
And this, he ſaid, not becauſe the goblet of 
Idomeneus was always filled for him, either 
fighting or ſleeping, but becauſe he alone had 
the privilege of ſupping every night with the 
king, whilſt other ſoldiets were only invited « on 
particular occaſions. 1255 ns 
Again, after Ajax had fought in fingle com- 
bat with Hector, they * led him, he tells us, 
to the divine Agamemnon, where he was re- 
warded by ſupping with the king; but Neſtor 
and Idomeneus, as be informs us, had that 


t In banquets, Se.] See Pope” $ Homer” s Iliad, book iv. 
1. 296. k 
Led him.] See Homer's Iliad, book vii. I. 312. 


honour 
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' honour every day. Neſtor, indeed, was the firſt , 
of royal paraſites, and underſtood the art better | 
than any of them, having practiſed it before 
with + Czneus and Hexadius, nor did he quit 
it, till after the death of Agamemnon. 
| F 95 
He was certainly a moſt excellent one; if 
you know of any others, let us have them. 5 
SEM G.. = 
What think you of Patroclus, the — | 
paraſite of Achilles, a man not inferior to any of 
the Greeks, though but a youth, either in 
body or mind ? nay, if Homer is to be cre- 
dited, equal to Achilles himſelf : he who burſt 
through the gates, and attacked Hector in the 
trenches, and drove him to the ſhips, he who 
ſaved the burning veſſel of Proteſilaus, which 
was more than Ajax and Teucer, the ſons of 
Telamon, could do, though one was a heavy- 
armed leader, and the other a famous archer: 
a this noble paraſite ſlew a number of the barba- 
Tians, and amongſt the reſt Sarpedon, the ſon of 


* 


+ Cæneus.] This alludes to Neſtor's ſpeech in the firſt 
book of the Iliad, where he talks of his old acquaintance, 


Lives there a chief to match Pirithous? fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Cæneus' deathleſs name. 


Theſeus and Polyphron are likewiſe recorded, but no 
mention is there made of Hexadius. 


Vor. III. H h 1 2 
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Jove: nor did he die like other men; Achilles 
we know alone, killed Hector, and Paris alone 
ſlew Achilles; but no leſs than two men and 
one god went to the ſlaying "of. aur! paraſite, 

who, when be died, did not ſupplicate like the 
brave Hector, who fell down at Achilles's feet, 
and intreated that his body might be given to 
his friends, but behaved as became the dignity 

of his calling, and cried out 

5 r 1 n 4D E 5. 
What? 10 271 


| 8 1 M o. 
0 Had twenty mortals, each thy Datel 3 in fight, 
Oppos'd me ay, they had ſunk in night. 


TY N A D E 8. 
That's enough; but you muſt firſt fairly prove 
that Patreclus was not a friend, but a paraſite, 
8 1 N 0. 
I will produce you his own words t to > prove 
him the latter. | TO! 
0 H 1 A D E 8. 
Wonderful indeed! 
<8 n e dn 
Mark what he ſays: 


+ —— As in fate and love we join, 
Ah, dauer chat my bones may reſt with thine; 


\ 


» "ETA Se.] See Pope” s Hom. II. b. l. 1002, 
+ As in fate.] Part of the ſpeech of Patroclus's ſhade to 
Achilles, See Pope's Homer's Liad, book xxiti. I. 103. 


Together 


ff 


ww 
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_ Together 1 we liv'd; together . 
One houſe receiy'd us, and one table fede 


Again „when he went away, 


Me peleus cheriſh'd long, and bad me be, 6 
What I have prov'd, a f miniſter to thee. 


That is, his paraſite if he had meant that 
Patroclus was his friend, he would not have 
called bim miniſter, for Patroclus, we know, 
was a free man; whom then could he call mi- 
niſters, but thoſe who were neither ſlaves nor 
friends, and conſequently muſt be parafites ? 
You will obſerve too, that he does not honour 
Idomeneus, though he was the ſon of Jupiter, 
with the epithet of Mars-like, but his paraſite 
Meriones. Again, what think you of Ariſto- 
giton, the poor plebeian, who, as Thucydides 
tells us, was the paraſite of Hermodius, and his 
lover alſo, for paraſites muſt love thoſe who 
maintain them; this man, we know, defended. 
Athens when groaning under tyranny and op- 
preſſion, and reſtored her freedom and inde- 
pendency : the brazen ſtatues of him and his 
dearly beloved remain to this day in the mar- 
ket-place: pleaſe to obſerve, that all theſe 
brave men were paraſites. ' : 
How does our paraſite behave in the battle ! ! 
0 does he not always, before he goes out to 
4 1 Miniſter.) Greek, diam. 
her | LEE fight, 
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fight, as * Ulyſſes preſcribes, take his break- 
faſt ? for, whomſoever he commanded to fight, 
him he firſt invited to feaſt, let him begin ever 

ſo early: whilft other ſoldiers ſpend their time 
in a cowardly manner, ſome in fitting on their 
helmets, others preparing their breaſt-plates, 
others in trembling for the event of the battle; 
| he with a chearful countenance employs it in 
making a good meal, and the moment he goes 
out, ſteps forward, and is foremoſt in the en- 
gagement : behind him, in another rank, ſtands 
his feeder, whom he. covers with his ſhield, as 
Ajax did Teucer, and as the darts are flying 
round, expoſing ' his own body, ſhelters him, 
anxious to protect and fave his patron, rather 
than himſelf : if he periſhes in battle, neither 
general nor ſoldier need bluſh to ſee his beaute- 
ous body falling gracefully as at a banquet, 
It is worth while, at the ſame time, to obſerve 

the carcaſe of the philoſopher that lies by 
him, dry and dirty, with his long beard, a 
poor little creature who was half dead before 


— 


* Uly/ts preſcribes. 
Strength is deriv'd from {pants and from Hood, 
And thoſe augment by gen'rous wine and food; 
Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, 
With ſtrong repaſt to hearten ev*ry band. 
See Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. xix. I. 169. 


the 
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the fight began: how muſt we deſpiſe the un- 


fortunate city that has ſuch defenders, who that 


beheld theſe pale puny wretches thus ſtretched 
out on the ground, but muſt ſuppoſe them to 
be ſo many malefactors let out of priſon for 
lack of better ſoldiers to ſight for their coun- 
try! Such, my friend, are paraſites in time of 


war, compared to your orators and philoſo- 


phers; in peace they are as preferable to them 

as peace itſelf is to war; and to prove this, 

we will firſt, if you pleaſe, conſider the firua- 

tions of n 5 0 
VF 8. 

I do not rightly underſtand IE you mean 


by that. 
| GN M o. 


The forum, the courts of juſtice, the pale- 
ſtra, the gymnaſium, hunting parties, and ban- 
quets, theſe I call peaceful fituations ; are they 
aot ſo ? 

| T F.C. Hit: N DR 

Moſt undoubtedly. 

S IM O. 

To the forum, or court of juſtice ben in our 
paraſite never comes, becauſe they are fitter 
for informers and petty- foggers, ſeldom any 
thing juſt or honeſt is carried on there; the 
palæſtra indeed, the gymnaſium, and the ban- 

H h 3 quet, 
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quet, he always frequents, and is 3 Ore 
nament and conductor of them. In the palæſtra, 
what orator or philoſopher can be compared 
with him for ſhape and beauty, which of them 
is not rather a diſgrace to the gymnaſium when- 
ever he appears in it? If one of them meets 2 
wild beaſt in the deſart, he is frightened out of 
his wits at him; whilſt our paraſite ſuſtains his 
attack with the greateſt eaſe and indifference ; 
by the frequent view, of his adverſary on a * 
table, he has learned to deſpiſe him; no ſtag 
nor horrid boar affrights our hero; for if the 
boar whets his teeth againſt him, he, in return, 
whets his teeth againſt the boar: as to hares, 
be is fonder of running after them than the 
dogs themſelves: at a feaſt, whether eating or 
jeſting, who is able to contend with him? who 
can fo well entertain the company, he who is 
for ever ſinging and cutting jokes, or the poor 
creature who lies down in his ſhort cloak, never 
ſmiles, but looks upon the ground, with a me- 
lancholy countenance, as if he came to a fune- 
ral inſtead of a banquet; a philoſopher at a 
feaſt, I think, is like a + dog in a bath. 

* A table.] The wild-boar was a favourite diſh at the 


tables of the great: the paraſite, therefore, is not afraid of 
meeting with his old acquaintance, 


+. 4 dog. ] Frightened at the hot water, ff (plating, fweat- 
ings + and, in ſhort,” as we bas yo out of his clement. - 


Butz 
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— 


But, to paſs over theſe matters, let us come at 
once to the life of the paraſite, and compare it 
with theirs. In the firſt place then, he has an 
utter contempt of all fame and glory, and never 
cares what people think of him; now your ora- 
tors and philoſophers, one and all of them, 
ond of both, and what is worſe, of mo- 
Wo; whilſt the paraſite values it no more 
than the ſand upon the ſea-ſhore, and thinks it 
as bad as fire. Our rhetoricians, and what is | 
more ſhameful, thoſe who call themſelves phi- 
toſophers, are ſo attached to their intereft, that 
amongſt them, (for as to the orators, I ſhall 
take no notice of them,) ſome in the courts of 
judicature have taken bribes, others exa& mo- 
ney from their pupils, others without a bluſh, 
will aſk a ſtipend of a king for living with Len. 
You may ſee many an old fellow rambling | 
about, and letting himſelf out, like Indian 
and Scythian flaves, nor is he aſhamed to own 
that he receives wages : befides all this, you 
will find them ſubject to melancholy, to anger, 
envy, to paſſions, appetites, and deſires of every 
kind; but! the parafite, is free ſrom all : he is 
never angry, firſt, becauſe he can bear misfor- 
tunes, and ſecondly, becauſe there is nobody 
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whom he can be angry with ; ; if at any time he 
SR 4. is 


houſe, nor ſervant, nor wife, nor childre# 


food. A pun upon the Greek word. 
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is a little ruffled, his reſentment produces no- 
thing harſh nor gloomy, but rather excites 
mirth and laughter; he puts thoſe in à good 


humour with whom he converſes, and is, him- 
ſelf, never melancholy, as it is the peculiar ad- 


vantage of his profeſſion, that nothing can make 


him uneaſy; for he has neither eſtatggpor 


loſs. of which, and they are all petiſhable, muſt 


deeply affect the poſſeſſor of them; but he is 


not fond of glory, or riches, or _—_Y thoſe 
things that are ſo univeſally admired. 
r e N L A Þ bt. 

But, perhaps, Simo, want of MM may 


now and then affect him a little. 


3 S 1M O. 

You have forgot, my friend, that he who 
wants victuals is no paraſite; he is not a brave 
man whoſe bravery is departed from him, nor 
is he a wiſe man who is deprived, of wiſdom ; 
our inquiry is about him who is a parafite, 
and not about him who is none ;, now if the 


brave man is only brave whilſt he is exerciſing 


his bravery, and the prudent man whilſt he is 
practiſing prudence, in like manner, he only 
is a paraſite who is * actually feeding, and if he 


* Actually feeding.) Gr. wagaorro, paraſitus, from owns 


1s 
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is not fo we are ney not about ang but 
abdut ſomebody elſe. 55. | 


299% PLOT AD * 3. 5 
The paraſite chen, you think, men always 

have plenty. 

| s M O. 


7 3 3 on this account, there- 


fore, nor any other, can he be unhappy. 
Moreover, you will pleaſe. to ob ſerve, that ora- 
tors and philoſophers are all cowards ; you 
never ſee them go out without a club, which 
they would not be armed with, if; they were 


not afraid; making their doors as faſt as poſſi- | 


ble for fear of thieves: whilſt our paraſite juſt 


ſbuts his, and that careleſsly, to keep the wind 
out; be there ever ſo much noiſe in the night, 


he is no more moved than if there was no noiſe 
at all; and if he walks through a deſart, he 


goes without a ſword, for he is afraid of no- 


thing: but many a philoſopher have I ſeen, 
armed with ſpears and arrows, where there is 
nothing to fear; they carry clubs with them 
even when they go into the bath, or to dinner: 
you never knew a paraſite accuſed of an aſſault, 
rape, adultery, or any erime of that kind; he 
never hurts any body but himſelf: but as to 


orators s and * we not only know of 5 


a thou- 
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a chouſand crimes. committed by them in our 
own age, but have them recorded in boaks; 
there is fill. extant the apology of "864 : 
Zichines, Hyperides, Demoſthenes, and many 
others amongſt your wiſe men ; but who ever 
| faw the defence of a paraſite > nor can we call 
to. | ind a ſuit commenced | againſt one of them. 
TY C1 A Dot >, 
cot, fuppoing the life of a paraſite. ſuperior 
to that of an orator or philofopher, his. death, 
bares en perhaps, may be much more TIRES. 
$9419 5 IS MF Org | 
So far from it, that it is infinitely more hs 
py. All your philoſophers, we know, at leaſt 
three parts of them, have died miſerably; ſome 
eondemned to ſuffer for the moſt atrobious of 
etimes, have been forced to drink » poiſon, 
others were burned to aſſies, others died of the 
ſtrangury, and others were baniſhed ; whereas 
paraſites never go off in either of theſe ways, 
but come to a happy end, eating and drinking; 
or if, perhaps, any of them ever did die a vio- 
lent death, it muſt have been from indigeſtion, 
22000 eb 
You have fought your paraſite's battle with 
the philoſophers wok noblys 3 all I want you | 


= Poijon. ] Alludng to the « deaths 0 of Socrates and Empe- 


docles. 
now 
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now! to ſhew, is, what -honour- and profit re- 
dounds to the patron wh ſupports him, and 
whether it is note N he en be ſa —_— 
ly ſupported. 7 eSYG 65 $193 TRA 
| 8 5 M 0. [ar 
How ignorant, Tychiades, muſt you be, not 
2 that the rich man, Wo eats by him- 
ſelf, though he had all the wealth of Gyges; 
muſt be really; poor, and if he appears in public 
without a paraſite, looks like a beggar! for, as 
u ſoldier is contemptible without arms, a gar- 
ment without purple, or a horſe without his 
trappings, even ſo does a great man without a 
paraſite ſeem of no rank or eſtimatian. The 
paraſite ſets off the rich man, but the rich man 
never ſets off the parafite: it is no diſgrace, as 
you acknowlege, for the latter to live upon the 
former, as the' poor ſhould depend upon the 
rich; and to the former the dependent is highly 
uſeful, not only becauſe he ſhews him off, but 
becauſe from the attendance of the one, is de- 
rived the happineſs of the other: woe be to 
thoſe who attack the patron, when his paraſite 
ſtands by him; and who will attempt to poiſon 
the man who bas always a friend to taſte his 
meat and drink for him ? the rich man is not 
only dignified by the parafite, but is, at the 
ſame rae, ſaved from the greateſt dangers by 
| him; 
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him; the paraſite, from his zeal and attach- 
ment, runs every hazard for bis patron, not 
only takes care he ſhall'' never eat by himſelf, 
but even chuſes to eat with bim at the peri of 
| his life. | | 
r YC HA D E 8. 
a od truth, my friend, you have done 
every thing in your power, have not neglected 
the defence of your art in any particular, but 
appeared to be what you promiſed, well pre- 
pared, and an adept in the profeſfion ; I would 
only aſk you now, whether there is not ſome- 
thing in the appellation of Mx: that is mean 


and baſe. yh. 
8 1 M O. As 4 


No ſuch thing: it means no more than eat- 
ing together; and 1s not ſailing together, run- | 
ning together, riding and ſhooting together, 
and conſequently eating together, better than 
failing, and running, and riding, and ſhooting, 
and eating alone? _ | 

e H: 1A ee 8. 
Fou are quite right, and I entirely agree with 
you: : for the future I ſhall come, as the. chil- 
dren do, night and morning, to learn of you; 
you ſhould teach me your art, I think, freely, 
| becauſe I am your firſt ſcholar, as mother's, they 


lay, „ are always fondeſt of their firſt- born. 
AN A- 


85 9 K 5 +: 
*s | 73 MN 
v.53 
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A DIALOGUE oN GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


T be As Pe from the public W 
Exerciſes praftiſed in Greece, and the Inconve- 
niences ſometimes attendant on them, are here ſet 
forth in a lively and entertaining Dialogue, 
LuciAx, in the Perſon of ANaCcHaR81S, the 
Scythian, laughs, but with great good Humour, 
at the obvious Abſurdities „ and ridiculous Cir- 
cumſtances which ſometimes accompanied them : 
| whilſt the Lawgiver defends his own Statutes and 
 Cuytoms, with a Warmth and Seriouſneſs ſuitable 
to the Occaſion. The contraſted Charafters of 
the Grecian, and Scythian, are well ſupported 
| throughout, and the whole ſprinkled with that 
Portion 'of true Attic Salt which diſtinguiſhes the 
Produttions of this amuſing Author. 
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VVV 
RAY, Solon, what is the meaning of 
theſe young gentlemen's diverting them- 
ſelves in this manner? Some of them are locked 
cloſe together, and tripping up one another's 
heels, ſome writhing and twiſting, rolling in 
the mud, and begriming themſelves like ſo 
many 


— > 


— HR 


— 7 
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many hogy': when they firſt” undreſſed, 1 for 


oo ſtroking and anointing one another, as 
peaceably as could be; then; all -on-'4 ſad- 
den, heaven knows why or wherefore, but - 
ting, and lifting their heads together, like rams. 
Look there, one of them has thrown bis anta- 
goniſt on the ground, he will not ſuffer him to 
riſe, but gets upon, and keeps him down with 
his knees, and, with his hands at his throat, 
is going to ſuffocate him, whilſt the other lays 
hold on his ſhoulder, as if beſeeching that he 
would not throttle him. The oil does not 
keep them a bit cleaner, for it is ſoon wiped 
off, and they are covered with ſweat and dirt. 
I cannot help laughing to ſee them flip out of 
one another's hands like eels. Yonder are 
others in the open air, with a deep ſand under 
them, which they are raking up like ſo many 
chicken, and ſprinkling each other with, I ſup- 
Poſe that they may lay the faſter hold, as the 
ſand takes off the ſlipperineſs of the ointment, 
and makes them ſtand firmer on the ground: 
and now they go to it hand and foot; one poor 
creature ſeems as if he was ſpitting out all his 
teeth, his mouth is ſo full of ſand and blood, 
from the blow he has received on his face; that 
officer who e over the ſport, for by the 


purple 
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purple 1 take him te be a magiſtrate, never 
offers: to part them, or put an end to the fray, 
but ſeems to encourage and promote it, as you 
ſce by the applauſes he beſtows on that bruiſer. 


But look yonder, ſome of them are ſkipping 


about with great agility, as if they were running 


a race, though they never tir from the ſpot 3 


obſerve how they raiſe their bodies up into the 
air, and ſhake. their legs: 1 ſhould be glad to 
know what good end or. purpoſe this can poſſi- 
bly anſwer, for, to me, it appears like mad- 
neſs, nor ſhall I eafily be e * wy 
are not all out of their ſenſes. ; 


SOON. | 
No oe Anacharfis, they ſhould: ſeem ſo 


to you, as theſe ' cuſtoms muſt appear ſtrange 


and foreign to your Scythian manners; and 
ſo would many of your's to us, if we: were eye- 
witneſſes of them, as you are now of our's: 
but believe me, my good friend, there is no 
madneſs i in the caſe, nor do they, when they 
roll about in the dirt, kick up the ſand, and 
ſtrike one another, mean to do any injury, ot 
act from WES and reſenthent + may good 

vody acquires no Urte trevggh. aid prove 
ment; if you ſtay any time in Greece, as I 
hope you will, I make no doubt but I ſhall ſee 


£ you 


Er- 
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you as deep in dirt and duſt as the beſt of them, 
ſo uſeful and fo PRI will the 6 ſoon 


b appear to you, Wo 4 7 $3 : P43 [ 13 . 


1199} 


? 


n IR IS RY 
. Keep your uſeful and agreeable to yourſelves, 
1 beſeech you, Solon; for if any one of you at- 
tempts to treat me in that manner, he ſhall 


find I do not wear a * ſcymitar for nothing: 
but pray inform me, what do you call hs and 


what! is it they are about? 


8 0 L 0 N. 
This place is called the be and 


. 4 * 


is ſacred to Apollo the Lycian. Obſerve his 
ſtatue, the head reclining on his right hand, 


with a bow in his left, repreſents the deity as 
riſing from long labour: with regard to the 
exerciſes, what you obſerve in the mud there, 
and likewiſe on the ſand, we call wreſtling : 
when they ſtand upright, and attack one an- 
other, we term it the pancratium: we have 

* A /eymitar,] The acinaces, or ſeymitar of che Scy- 
thians, was their favourite weapon, which they always 
wore, both in peace and war; it was even treated with 


ſome degree of adoration, and worſhipped by them. See 
Lucian's Toxaris, and the note upon it. wy 


+ Gymnaſium.) The gymnaſium, or tra? was is 


place where all the public . exerciſes were performed, di- 
_ vided into ſeveral parts, which are all accurately and mi- 


nutely el * e Vitruvius, Potter, and other 


writers. ' 
ſ Ukewiſe 
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 Ukewiſe other ſports, ſuch as * boxing, quoits, 
and leaping, for every one of which we lay 
down certain rewards, which the cohqueror is 
entitled to. | ape. Fr | | 
Nn Aena A 
And what are they? 
8% 0 1% „„ 
= At the Olympic games, an 4 olive crown, 
or - garland ; at the Iſthmian, one of pine; at 
the Nemean, one of parſley ; at the Pythian, - 
apples from the trees ſacred to Apollo; and 
with us, at the Panathenaica, olives from the 
tree of Minerva, What do you ſmile at? you 
think our prizes very ſmall, 1 ſuppoſe, | 
N CHA KSL 
O no; your rewards are certainly moſt mag- a 
nificent, and ſuch as muſt ſtir up a conteſt. 
amongſt the donors which ſhall be moſt libe- | 


| * Boxing, Sc] The curious reader will meet with a 
particular account of all the ancient gymnaſtic ſports, 1 in 
- Three pieces written by Monſ Burette, and printed in the 
ſecond volume of Memoires de Literature de Academie 
Royale des Inſcriptions, &c. 


t Olive.) The firſt reward beſtowed upon the conquerors 
in the Olympie games was a chaplet, or crown, compoſed 
of the . branches of wild olive, to enhance the value of 
Which, it was pretended, that the tree from whence they 
were. token was brought. to Olympia by Hercules, from 
the country of the Hyperboreans, and withal, that it was 
indicated to the Eleans by the Delphic oracle. See ee 
Diſſertation on the Olympic Games, 


Vor. III, 1 ©. 


* 


£125 3 
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ral, worthy, no doubt, to be condinded for by 
the candidates, even beyond their ſtrengtk: 
they muſt take a great deal of pains, to be ſure, 
and willingly run the hazard of being throtrled 
for apples and parſley; as if they could not 
have plenty of them when they pleaſed, 'with- 
out having their faces ſmeared with mud, and 
their breaths trod out of their yn for it. 
ne 
ar remember, my friend, it 8 gew ide te 
| and alone which we look towards: theſe arc 
only the marks and tokens of victory: che glory 
which reſults from it, is the conqueror's great 
reward: thoſe Who look for glory, and thirſt 
after that alone, muſt fuffer many things, and 
wait for it as the noble and worthy end of all 
-their labours. 85 
: aNACHARSITS:. 
The een noble end, you talk of then, 
is, that thoſe, who before pitied them for ther 
Vounds and dangers, ſhall applaud their victo- 
ries, and ſee them crowned: whilſt they ſhall 
themſelves be ſupremely happy in the poſſe 
ſion of their apples and parſley. 8 
| 8 @. LO M675 75; 

Von know little at preſent, I tell you, 'of obr 
manners; by and by you will think better of 
| them: when you come to the ——— and 

" ſee 


S.. 
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fie fuck A of people githered together, 
and the amphitheatre filled with fo any thou - 
ſand ſpectators, the cotnbatafits crowned with 
ſhouts of applauſe, and the cotiqueror grin 
in honour and glory to the gods. 


e 


: That, now, to me appears che moſt unfor- 
wpate circumſtance of all; to ſuffer ſo many 
hardſhips, not before a few judges only, but 


; in the fight of ſo many people, who are eye - 
1 witneſſes of their miſery, and compliment them : 
5 ſo highly when they are bleeding at every vein, | 
t and half-choaked by their adverſaries; for this 
3 it ſeems is the happineſs of victory. Now, 
1 amongſt us Scythians, if any one beats a citi- 
zen, throws him down, or tears his cloaths off . 
A his back, he is ſeverely puniſhed by our elders, 
n, even when there are eyer fo few witnefles, and 
er not in large and ſpacious theatres, ſuch as you 
0 talk of at your Iſthmians and Ohympics. 1 
all pity the combatants moſt fincerely on account 


of their ſufferings, and as to your ſpectators, 
compoſed, as you ſay, of the firſt people in the 
ſtate, who frequent theſe affemblies, I wonder 
not a little how they can neglect their own af- 
Fairs to throw. away their time on ſuch things 
as | theſe, nor do 1 underſtand what pleaſure 


112 Ge they 
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they can find in ſeeing men beatings ſqueezing, 
| and tearing « one another. 5 
„ L o M. 
ik this was. the ſeaſon of. our public games, f 
| you would then fee how .uſeful and agreeable 
they are; you cannot by deſcription form any 
idea of the pleaſure which it would give you to 
fit amidſt a number of . ſpectators, and ob- 
ſerve the courage of the men, the beauty of 
| their forms, their ſtrength and agility, their 
{kill and bravery, their unconquerable ſpirit, 
and never-ceafing defire of fame and victory; 
I am ſure, if you were to be an eye-witneſs of 
85 there would be no end of your acclamations | 
and applauſe. 85 
„ DP 0 Es "uf 
Rather ſay, my friend, of ridicule. and cen- 
ſure; for to tell you the truth, 1 think all thoſe 
mighty virtues, you talk of, that ſtrengtb, 
Kill, and ſpirit, is only thrown away for no- 
thing, when neither your country is in danger, 
your | lands laid waſte, nor your friends injured 
nor affronted ; ; if the combatants, therefore, are, 
as you ſay, perſons of the firſt rank, more fools 
are they, to ſuffer ſo much for nothing, to con- 
tend with misfortune, and roll beautiful bodies 
in the dirt, to get - few apples, or a branch of 
olive : 


a ” 
"SS 


- 
* ad L 
* * * 
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oe for I cannot forget the inet rewards 
which you beſtow on your conquerors. | But, 
pray een me, does « every. candidate receive a 


Prize? | 
s 0 IL. ON. 


By no means, * 5 he n overcomes 4b 
the B11 8 N 
N N H AN ri. 

Ici is only, therefore, in purſuit of a doubtful 
* uncertain victory that all theſe men con- 
tend, though they know at the ſame time only 
one can be conqueror, and all the others, not 
only vanquiſhed, but perhaps miſerably maul- | 
ed and ens into the bargain. 


194: KL 0p 
You Fg Anacharſis, to bake utter ſtran- 


ger to every thing that concerns the proper re- 


gulation and management of a commonwealth; 
you would not otherwiſe find fault with ſuch 
excellent inſtitutions; but when you come to 
know how a city may be beſt. eſtabliſhed, and 


its members become moſt uſeful and praiſe- 
worthy, you will then approve of theſe our 
exerciſes, and the warmth with which we purſue 


+ Only he, Sc.] Know ye not (ſays St. Paul), that 
they which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 
prize; ſo run that ye may obtain.“ See Epiſt. ta the 
Corinthians, ch. ix. vi 24. | e © £00 


ny > them, 


/ 


— j | 


7 
: 
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them, and will acknowlege that. loch. 1 
ments 75 of uſes. ROE) ben f now ny M | 


A N A c H A R 8 1 


For no other reaſon, Solon, did I wine thus . 
aß, and eroſs the fiorniy Euxine, but that I 
might learn the laws of the Greeks, acquaint 


myſelf with your manners, and acquire the moſt 


- pigs idea of true policy-: for this purpoſe did 
I fix on Solon to be my friend and companion, 
as 2, man who, I was. told, had ood, the 


institutions, and formed A dibls 8 
lic : receive therefore your diſciple; and inſtruct 
him; for I would ftay here with pleaſure, 
without meat or drink, as rg 10 n | 
to hear your talk on theſe n N 


S8 0 LO N.. | 
10 would require, my friend, itt time Rs 


_ pains to explain every thing to you; but if you 


have à mind to go through the ſeveral parts, I 
will give you my opinion concerning the gods, 
parents, marriage, and the reſt. But firſt, with 
regard. to the treatment of our youth, and the- 
methods which we take, as ſoon as they are 
capable of knowing what is good, to ſtrengthen, 
their bodies, and render them fit for labour, 


I mall ac juaint you with the reaſons why we 


81 . . exerciſe 


” 
9 : 
* * 
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nou them in this manner, not; as you; will - 


ſee; merely for the ſake of the reward, for that 


s few only can obtain, but with the view to 
a much greatet advantage arifing to the whole 


city, and to every individual in it; another 


more noble contention” ſprings from henee, 
Amongſt all the members of the community, 
and a crown is beſtowed, not of pine, «of olive, 


or of parſley, bus one, with which is-wreathed - 
public | happineſs and private liberty, the an- 


cient rites and ceremonies, the. wealth, bondur, 
and glory of our country, the ſafety of every 
man's property, with every good and noble gift © 
we Wiſh" for from. the geds: theſe are all in- 
terwoven with that crown, and reſult from that 
conteſts and to dais all our tolls and n, 
lead. 


* . 


E ANACHARSIS 
When you had ſuch rewards as theſe, my 

worthy friend, why did you talk of wild olives, 

pines, 2s and' parfley ? . 

** N. 


Even theſe you will not think fo-rrifling and 


Incoufider#dle; when you come rightly to un- 


derſtand what 1 juſt now mentioned ; for theſe 


are in confequenee of the fame plan, and ſhould. 
be conſidered as fo many ſmall parts of that 
on contention, and that noble crown which 

„ 7 "Toms 


* 4 
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1 ſpoke of. I have wandered I know not 
from the main ſubject, and got into our W. 
Iſthmian, Olympic, and Nemæan games; but 
as we are now at leiſure, and you. are-defirous 
of hearing me, we will go back, if you pleaſe, - 
to the great principle, that common and uni- 
- verſal trial of ſkill, which, as 1 obſerved' to you, 

all this is intended to raiſe and promote. 
ANACHARS T's. 

It would be better, I think, to do ſo; 
ſhall then, perhaps, learn to laugh no Fd ” 
ar thoſe who are ſo happy in their crowns” of 
olive and parſley ; but, if you pleaſe, we will 
retire into that arbour, and ſeat ourſelves on 
the bench, where we ſhall be removed a little * 
from the noiſe of the - combatants," and the 
' ſhouts of the ſpectators ; beſides, to tell you 
the truth, I cannot well bear the heat of the 
ſun, which ſtrikes full upon my head, and I 
have left my“ hat at home, on purpoſe that 1 
might not appear as a foreigner amongſt you; 


Hat. ] The Scythian, we ſee, leaves his hat at home 
in complaiſance to the Grecian, who, we may ſuppoſe by 
this, thought it effeminate to' wear any thing upon his 
head, even in the dog-days. Lucian, in the character of 
 Anacharſis, laughs at him, as well he might, for the ab- 
ſurdity; but when a cuſtom is once eſtabliſhed, eſpecially 
when founded on national vanity, as this was, be it ever 
ſo ns it is not ealily ſhaken offl. 


at 
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at this time of the year, what you call the 
dog-ſtar burns up every thing, and makes the 

air hot and dry, and the meridian ſan juſt over 
our heads renders the heat intolerable; I am 
ſurpriſed, therefore, that you, who are an old 
man, ſeem neither to ſweat as I do, nor feel 

any inconvenience from it, never looking about 
for ſhade, but expoſing yourſelf thus t to 10 8 ſun. 


| SO 10M: g | 
Thoſe ridiculous labours, as you call RE 


Anacharſis, our conſtant rolling about in the 
mud, and the hardſhips we ſuffer, by being 
perpetually on the ſand and in the open air, 
are the very things which make us proof 
agalnſt the darts of the ſun: we want no hats 
to keep the rays from our heads; 12770 come, 
I will accompany you. | 1 ns te 
And now, obſerve, I do not expect you im- 
plicitly to obey and ſubmit to my laws, but 
whenever I appear to be wrong, that you will 
ſcrutiniſe and oppoſe my tenets, whence this 
advantage will inevitably accrue, either that 
you, when every thing is carefully examined, 
will embrace and firmly adhere to my opinion, 
or, on the other hand, I ſhall be convinced 
of my error, and learn beter of you, for which 
the whole city of Athens will be infinitely 
obliged to you: in this caſe I ſhall conceal no- 
Oy 
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thing, but ſtandiag vp; in the greatiaſſirmbly, 
2 Ke have given. ou. Q Atbenjans, will I. ſay «4 
to them, a body of laws, which Ideemed good 
and ſalutary, but this Granger (pointing to 
| you), who, though, a Scythian, is a man of the 
| higheſt ſenſe and abilities, hath. . conyinged, me 
of my miſtake, and taught me better precepts 
with regard ta life and. manners; lock upon 
bim, therefore, as your friend apd benefactor, 
and erect a ſtatue to bim next ta your Mi. 
N nerva.“ Athens, 1 aflure. vou, will never he 
aſhamed of learning what. e e 1 
firanger and. Barbarian. A att” 2 ator 5 
1 ANACHARS 1 8. = 
* You. Athenians, I fee, as 1 Dane 9055 
heard, are, fond of irony ; for how ſhouid a 
poor wandering ſhepherd, like me, who have 
ved in a waggon all my life, and ſtrolled about 
from place to place, one Who had never learned 
any thing before he came here, pretend, to dif 
pute about. your affairs, or to inſttuct men, like 
you, + ſprung from the. ſoil which they inha- 
dus Athenidns, Wer} It is obſervable that, whillt And. 


charſis is blaming the Athenians for their 1 Ve ws 1s hero. 
himſelf praiſing it. 


+ Sprung, Oc. ] eee laughs at hs vankty of the 
Athenians, which, after all, was a vanity not peculiar to 


ne for the Agyptians, Phrygians, Seythiaps;. and 
"many 


hits who. have preſerved this, noble and moſk 
ancient city, by your ſalutary laws, for ſo many 
es or en above all, great Solon, who know 
ſo well what will beſt eſtabliſh and promote its 
- happineſs and proſperity! but, as a legiſlator, 
I will obey you even in this; and if any thing 
you advance appears wrong, venture to contra- 


dict, only that 1 may be better inſtructed by 
you. We are now got into the ſhade, where 
the ſun can no longer annoy us, and this cool 
ftode will afford us a pteafant ſeat.” Begin, 
therefore, and inform me, why you fo early 


ibute your young men to labour, how it hap- 8 


pens that rolling i in the mud makes men good, 


| and yhy, duſt and ditt ſhould | increaſe honour | 
and virtue; this is what I would firſt with to 


know, aun ipſtruct me in other points after- 
wards, each in its proper place; only remem- 


many other nations fancied themſelves-to. be the firſt race of 
mankind, as the Arcadians boaſted that they 1 were ag, 
or, belbte the moon; in like manner the Athenians gave 
out that they were produced at the ſame time with the ſun, 
and aſſumed the pompous name of - ayrox fag, perſons: pro- 
duced out of the ſame {oil that they inhabit, as it was a yul- 
gar opinion, that in the beginning of the world men ſprang 
up like plants from their mother earth; the Athenians 


called themfelves alſo, alluding to this opinion, rerrrpeg, 


or graſshoppers, and wore graſshoppers of gold in their 


hair, to fignify the antiquity of their ro becauſe thoſe 1 


ſw were 1 ag to be e the ground. 
f | : | Ha 
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ber, I beſeech you, that you are converſing 
with an ignorant Barbarian.” J mention this, 


that you may be plain and intelligible 1 in your 
diſcourſe, and, above all, not too long, Teft 


Whilſt you are delivering one pate, 1 ae for- | 


get the e F 
I. . Oo N. 


When 1 am obſcure or tedious, e e 


you muſt interrupt and cut me off; though if 


what I ſay is not foreign to the purpoſe, you 
may indulge me a little in point of time, for 


thus it is our cuſtom to act in the Areopagus ; 


when a cauſe comes on there of murther or fire, 
the parties have a right to ſpeak, the plaintiff 
and defendant, each in their turn, either them- 


ſelves, or by their orator who pleads for them. 


As long as they confine themſelves to the mat- 


ter in hand, the judges liſten with filence. and 
attention ; but if any of them uſher in their de- 
fence with a long procemium in favour of their 


clients, or attempt to excite compaſſion, or ſtir 
up the reſentment of the audience, as the. ſons 


of rhetoric are apt to do, the + crier immedi- 
ately ſteps forth into the middle of the afſembly, 


+ The crier.] This check upon the prating counſel ok 


have been of infinite ſervice, and contributed greatly to- 


wards ſhortening a tedious: law-ſuit. How extremely uſeful 
would an office of this kind be in our courts of judicature! 


and 


— 
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_ commands filence, never ſuffering them to 
play the fool before the judges, to obſcure or 
puzzle the cauſe by a multiplicity of words, but 
obliging them to explain the naked fact, and 
that only. And here, Anacharfis, | in like man- 
ner, I conſtitute and appoint you, an Areopa- 
gite : hear me as counſel in this cauſe, and 
impoſe filence on me when you think I play the 
orator, and endeayour to deceive you ; but-give 
me leave to go on, whilſt I adhere to the point 
in queſtion. We are not now in the heat of the 
ſun, ſo that a little longer converſation will ne- 
ver hurt us, the ſhade is chick round us, and 
we have nothing elſe to do. 
| ANA C HAN 81-6 | 
True, Solon, I am greatly obliged to you, 
for thus acquainting me with your manner of 
determining cauſes in the Areopagus, where the 
judges decide ſo equitably: but proceed; I ac- 
cept the honourable office you have confer- 
Ted on me, and ſhall act accordingly. 
$0 Þ 0:0 
1 will firſt, then, acquaint you with the me- 
thods we take in regard to the city and its in- 
| habitants : the former is conſidered by us, not 
merely as conſiſting of walls, temples, wharfs, 
and buildings, but the whole as a firm and im- 
movable booys framed for the reception and 
255 OE. : 


bo 
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5 ſecullty of the © itizens; in whom Ust place 
<. all our ſtrength, and who are to preſide over, 
govern and direct every thing, as the foul pre- 
fides over the body 3 we take care, therefore, 
of the eity, adorning * with noble edifices 
| within,” and fecuring it by ſtrong bulwarks 
from without! but out chief concern is the ci- 
tizens themſelves, to preſerve them in firenpth 
both of mind and body, that they may be able 
to guard the commonwealth, and keep it free 
and happy, in war and in peace. For this pur- 
poſe, we commit our children firſt to the care 
of mothers, nurles, and ſchool-maſters, to in⸗ 
ſtruct them properly i in their early years; but 
as ſoon as they begin to underſtand what is right 
and good, when. fear, ſhame, and emulation 
ſpring up in their minds, we then employ. them 
in ſtudies of a different kind, and inure their \ 
bodies do labour by exerciſes that will increaſe 
their ſtrength and vigour we do not reſt con- 
tent with that power of mind or body which 
nature .has endowed them with, but endeavour 
to improve it by education, which renders the 
good qualities that are born with us more con- 
ſpicuous, and changes the bad into better; 
following the example of the huſbandman, who 
ſhelters and hedges round the plant, whilſt it is. 


ow; and | tengler; | dur when! it has as firength : 
. and 


and thickneſs, takes away che unneceſſary ſup- 


port, and by leaving it open to the Wad and 


2 weather, increaſes its growth and fertility.” 
| we teach them, therefore, firſt mukic, and 


arithmetic, to write letters, and to read aloud 


| elearly and diſtinctiy; as they grow older, we 
give them the maxinis, ſayings, and opinions 
of the wiſe meri, and the works of the ancients, 
generally in verſe, as eaſier for the memory : 
when they read of the great and noble actions 


i thus recorded, they at are ftruck ith admiration, | 


— 7 JT 


ing "thenſclves diſtinguiſhed, aces... and ; 


celebrated by the poets of future ages, as their 
predeceffors were by Homer and Heſiod. When 
they become able to guard the commonwealth, 
and enter on public affairs. 
dering beyond my ſubje&; as my intention was 
firſt to explain to you, why we inured them ſo 
much to bodily exerciſes: I ſhall ſtop, there- 
4 fore, of my own accord, without waiting. for 


a crier to admoniſh me, or your. cenſure, my ä 


good Areopagite, though you are ſo modeſt, as 
not to reprove me for prating 1 
A N 4 C H A l 8 1 8. | 
155 Solon, inform me, is there no Puniſh- 
ment in your court for thoſe who leave unlaid 
what they ght te haue ſaid ? 
TH 1 OK | 8 Q- 
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. Fw 
Why do you aſk me. that queſtion ), | is 
TTT 8. MM 
Becauſe you are for paſſing over what it is 
| moſt neceſſary for me, as well as moſt agreeable 
fo hear, and would dwell upon the leaſt uſeful, 
2 ſports and exerciſes, _ 

VCC 

I only do that, my friend, in, , purſuance of 
the ſubject we “ firſt entered upon, and that I 
might not load your memory with too many 
things at once; I will ſpeak, however, of what 
you deſire to know, but briefly at preſent, as 
the full conſideration of this will require an- 

ther 1 interview, 55 ; 

We form then, the minds of our youth, by 
making them thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws of the community, which are written in 
great letters, and put up in a public place, and 
which contain every thing which ſhould be 
done, and every thing which ſhould not. We 
commit them, moreover, to the care of certain 
good and approved maſters, who a are called ſo- 
phiſts, or philoſophers, by whom they are 
taught both to ſay and do what is right and 
Juſt, to attend to, and aſſiſt the common -weal, 


to live honeſtly, never to ſeek after what i is baſe 
* First, Mt The gpmnaic exerciſes. | | 


or 
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dr unworthy, or to commit violence on any 
man: we carry them to comedies and tragedies 
at our theatre, that whilſt they behold the vir- 
tues and vices of paſt times, they may, them. 
ſelves; be attached to the one; and avoid the 
other; permitting our comic writers to !expoſe 
and ridicule the citizens; and this wWe do, as 
well for their ſakes, who may grow better by 
ſeeing themſelves laughed at, as for that of the 
ſpectators in general, who may thus eſcape be- 
ing ridiculed for the like abſurdities, 
| "RN AC R- A SA 1% 
1 have ſeen, I believe, what you call your 
tragedians and comedians; the former, 1 think, 
| have high heavy ſhoes, gold fringes on their 
garments, with great“ helmets on their heads, 
gaping immenſely wide, and truly ridiculous z 
they made a prodigious noiſe, and contrived, 
heaven knows how, to > walk in their+ chopines: : 
195 | it | 


os Hela The ancient * was a kind of caſque or 
helmet, which covered the whole head, generally copied 
from the buſts or ſtatues of the perſonages repreſented: in ſo 
extenſive an area as the Greek theatre, it might be neceſſary 
to exaggerate the features, and enlarge the form of the 
actor. This, however, makes the maſk a proper ſubje of 
ridicule, and Lucian has requently taken the NT to 
laugh at it as ſuch. 


+ Chopines.] The cothurnus or buſkin was a kind of 


large and high ſhoe, the ſole of which, being made of very 
Vol. III. : K k thiak 


1 
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it was, if I remember right, at the ſeaſt of . 
chus, where the comedians wore ſhoes not quite 
ſo high, could ſtand upon their feet, and were 

more like human creatures, but their head. 

pieces were even more ridiculous than the 
others; and the Whole audience laughed ut 
them, though they looked very grave and me- 
lancholy at the high-heeled tragedians, as if 
they were concerned at the load which e 
Tagged after them, 


s O L. o N. E | 
It was not their compaſſion, my good Friend, 
which made them ſo melancholy, but, proba- 
bly, the ſtory which the poet told of ſome an- 
cient calamity, which, repeated in a mournful 
tragic ſtrain, drew tears from them: at the 
lame time, I ſuppoſe, you heard ſome playing 
on 125 flute, and others finging to it, ſtanding 
in a 4 circle ; theſe, I affure you, have their 


7 


thick wood, raiſed the as: to an extincritary height, and 
made them appear extremely tall, It was, probably, of 
the fame form as the high ſhoe, or piece of cork, worn 
by the Spaniſh women, called a chopini, and which it ſhould | 
feem by a paſſage in Shakſpeare, was uſed on our own 
ſtage —** Your ladyſhip (ſays Hamlet to the player,) is 
nearer heaven, than when I ſaw you laſt by the aftitude. of 
a chopine.“ Hamlet, act II. ſcene 7. 


2 Ina circle.] The chorus. For a full —_— * 
ſee the Diſſertation on 223 Zo es e my 
1. Oe 22. 


uſe, 


F . 
1 
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: ute, for by ſuch afluretnents, che m ind is 
marpened, 4nd the heart improved. 

And now, with regard to their bodies, Which 
you ſeemed particularly inquiſitive about, 1 will 
ſhew 'you how we exerciſe them. Fitft, as 
toon as they are able to bear it, we trip them 
naked, to accuſtom them to the open alt, to 
inure them to all kinds of weather, that they 
may be able to bear heat and cold; we then 
anoint theth with oil, to fit them for more labo- 
rious exertion. It would be abſurd, indeed, 
to ſuppoſe, that leather could be rendered by 
oil more ſupple, to laſt longer, and be leſs 
liable to crack, and that à living body like our 
own, ſhould not be the better for it : we, there; 
fore, invented various methods of exerciſe, 
and appointed maſters in every one of them; 
ſome wreftle, others box, by which they are 
enabled to bear fatigue, and not to faint un- 
der wounds and blows; it gives them ſpirit to 
encounter difficulties and danger, and at the 
ſame time, makes them hardy and robuſt: by 
frequent throws, they learn to fall without 
danger, and to riſe with eaſe; by the various 
inflexions, and ſqueezings of their bodies, and 
lifting up their adverſary, and preſſing him in 
their arms, their limbs are rendered more pli- 
ant, and leſs ſuſceptible of injury; but the 

85 K k 2 greateſt 
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greateſt, advantage ariſing from hence ; is, their 
practice of the ſame. diſcipline in the field of 
battle as it is manifeſt, that the man who i is 
thus inſtructed, if he lays hold on his enemy, 
| knows better how to throw him down, or, * 
he falls himſelf, can riſe with more caſe, To 
this great purpoſe, - we endeavour to make every 
thing ſubſervient, and imagine that thoſe who 
are thus kept in conſtant exerciſe, will prove 
the beſt ſoldiers, their bodies being thus render- 
ed ſtronger, as well as more ſupple and fit for 
engagement. You ſee what a figure it is pro- 
bable thoſe will make in arms, who, even when 
naked, ſtrike their enemies with terror; who 
do not carry about with them a lifeleſs load of 
fleſh, nor lean and pale bodies, like women's, 
that wither in the ſhade, or diſſolve in perpe- 
tual ſweats, eſpecially if the meridian ſun 
ſcorches as it does now. What ſervice can 
ſuch be of, always thirſting, unable to bear 
the heat and duſt, who faint at the ſight of 
blood, and die with fear before they come 
within reach of a weapon? but our young war- 
riors are robuſt and roſy, borrow their colour 
from the ſun that burns them, of a manly aſ- 
pect, full of warmth, ſpirit, and courage; not 
rough and dry, or den beneath their own 


weight, 


5 weight, but with bodies of due ſymmetry and 
proportion, who have carried off their ſuper- 
fluous fleſh by conſtant labour, and Kept only 
that which is firm and ſubſtantial. Exerciſe is 
to the body, what a fan is to the corn, which 
blows away the chaff, and duſt, and ſeparates 
it from the uſeful grain. Such, therefore, 
muſt be healthful and fit for labour, not ſub- 
ject to colliquation, nor, till the latter part of 
life, to infirmities or decay; ; for to return to my 
alluſion of the corn, if you ſet it on fire, the 
flames will firſt deſtroy the ſtubble, and after- 
wards the grain, which will ſmoke and take fire 
by degrees: and in like manner, ſuch bodies 
as I have been deſcribing to you, will not ſoon . 
or eaſily be ſubdued either by toil or diſtemper- 
| ature; their interior parts being well prepared, 
and the external ſo defended as not to be hurt 
by heat or cold: if at any time they yield to ex- 
traordinary fatigue, the vital ſpirits within ſup- 
plies them with freſh vigour, and alacrity; in- 
ſomuch, that increaſe of labour, only increaſes 
ſtrength, and renders them indefatigable. 
We teach them likewiſe to run races, which 
makes them ſwift of foot, and prevents their 
being out of breath; the courſe, moreover, is 
not on ſolid ground, hut in a deep ſand, where 
the foot can never be firm, but flips away 
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from beneath them ; We exerciſe them likewiſe 
in leaping over ditches, with leaden weights 3 in 
their hands, and teach them to throw: darts at "i 
great diſtance: you muſt-have feen alſo in the 
gymnasium, a braſs, thing like a ſmall ſhield, 
round, and without a handle or ſtrings ; you 
took one up, I remember, and thought it very 
beavy, and ſo ſmooth that you could not hold 
ir; this they throw vp into the air, or * ſtrait 
forwards, contending who ſhall caſt it fartheſt ; 
this ſtrengthens the ſhoulders, and gives the 
limbs their full power and agility. As to the 
duſt and dirt, which ſeemed to you fo ridieu- 
tous,” I will tell you why we have ſo much of 
it; in the firſt place, we do it that the com- 
batants may not hurt themſelves on the ground, 
but ** ſoft, and without danger ; and ſecond- 


7 F Sc. bein has here given us a pretty exact 
deſeription of the quoit, or diſcus, and the manner of play- 
ing with it, a proof, at the ſame time, as the learned 
Mr. Welt obſerves, that all the competitors made uſe of one 
and the ſame diſc, which is confirmed by the teſtimonies 
of Homer, Ovid, and Statius. The diſc was probably com- 
poſed of different materials, as iron, braſs, ſtone, or wood, 
and thrown underhand, much in the fame manner as the 
| quoit is amongſt us, though not as we do at any particular 
mark, their whole endeavour being to throw beyond one 
another, and he who threw fartheſt obtained the victory. 
With the Greeks it was only a trial of GO with us it 
is a game of {kill alſo, 


ly, 
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| Jy, beeauſe, when they grow wet in the mud, 
and look like o many eels, as you called t them, 
it lubrieates the limbs; it is therefore neither 
uſeleſs nor ridiculous, but promotes ftrength and 
agility, by obliging them to hold one another 
with all their might, to prevent their flipping 
away: add to this, that to lift up a mag who 
18 anoitited wi ith oil, and rolled i in the mud be- 
fides, is no eafy raſk: all this, as I before ob- 
ſerved to you, may be uſeful in time of war, 
if you want to carry off 'a wounded friend, or 
to lift up an enemy whom you have taken: for 
this reaſon we uſe them to the moſt violent 
exerciſes, teaching them firſt the moſt difficult 
things, that thoſe which are lefs ſo may be per- 
formed by them with the greater facility ; 3. the 
ſand, moreover, prevents their ſlipping away 
from each other; beſides that, when ſpread - 
over the body, it keeps in the ſweat, makes 
them ſtronger, and hinders the cold ait from 
entering inta their open pores z it likewiſe wipes 
off the filth, and makes the man appear mare 
ncat and clean. I am ſure you would prefer 
one of theſe to our delicate youth that are 
brought up in the ſhade, even without putting 
their abilities to the proof, as you would find 
the body of the one firm, ſolid, and compact, 
of the other ſoft, pale, and bloodleſs. 


KE4 Thus, 
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Thus, my friend, do we exerciſsoue youth, 
A by theſe mezns to render them the 


guardians of our city, and ſupporters of the 
common · weal, that they will defend our liber- 


. ties, conquer our enemies, and make us fed 


and reſpected by all around us: in pęace they 
become better ſubjects, are above any thing that 
js baſe, and do not run into vice and debauchery 
from idleneſs, but ſpend their leiſure in theſe 
uſeful employments. I call this, therefore, a 1 
common good, and the greateſt happineſs which 
we enjoy, that our young men are thus. prepared 
for | peace and war, and are always thus engag- 
ed! in what i is both innocent and. praiſe- Tandy. 
[44 N-A.C_ HA RBILS. 

II then, Solon, you are at any time invaded 
by your enemies, you have nothing to do but 
to anoint yourſelyes with dil, ſprinkle the duſt 
over your bodies, and fall upon them ; they, 
to be ſure, will run away immediately, being 
afraid, as well they may, that you will throw 
the fand in their faces, or, getting behind them 
with agility, twiſt your legs round, and preſs 
them to death: then your archers will eaſt their 
darts at them, you, in the mean time, will. 
| ſtand like ſo many impenetrable ſtatues ; you 
who take your colour from the ſun, and have 
ſuch a we of blood in you; you are no 


_ chaff 
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chaff ind table] to be deſtroyed imtmedistely, ö 
though, perhaps; gat laſt, and by very deep 
wounds, they may draw a little blood from 
| you? for ſo, if 1 underſtand you "right; it miſt 
Happen; ; it is odds, tnoreover, but you will 
Sorrow arms from yout players, and When yon 
Tuſh-out upon the enemy, put on their gapi 18 
vizards to appear formidable, and ſtrike terror 
into them, or, perhaps, ſtrut in their high ſhoes; 
they would be light to fly 1 in if you are beat, 

or if you purſue the foe, you will make ſuch 
long ſtrides in them, that he can never eſcape 

00. Upon the whole, I am afraid theſe diver- 

bons, which ſeem ſo excellent to you, are only 

˖ trifling and ridiculous, a mere ſport. 1 for boys, 
that can only make cowards of them: if you 
wiſh to be free and happy, you muſt uſe your 
ſelves to other exerciſes, and ſuch. as may be 
of ſervice to you in battle; leave your oil and 
your ſand, and teach your young men not to 

: throw light darts, that are carried away by the 
wind, but heavy lances, that hiſs in the aif 
large ſtones that will fill their hands, a hatchet 

in one, and a ſhield in the other, with helmets 
and. breaſt: plates. As you furniſh them at pre- 
ſent, a few light- ar ed ſoldiers would ſoon rout 
them, and they muſt owe their ſafety, I think, 
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ta the merey, of, heaven. If I word to draw 
ahis little ſword, Hut of. my; girdle; 1 could put 
Four whole gymnaſium to flight thay; would 
pot dare ta loak at it, but hide themſelves be- 
hind, the ſtatues and pillars, whilſt I. ſhould. 
laugh at their fright, and divert myſelf with 
their miſery; vn would ſoon ſee. them, nat 
freſh. and roſy as they are. at. preſent, bit pale 
| with. fear : you have had ſuch a lang peace that 
your men dare not fo much as; look at che aaf 
of an enemp”s ſhield. Kn "apnet 
8 0 L 0 N. 
The 8 Thracians who came with Eumolpos 
to attack us, were not of that opinion, nor 
| thoſe women of your's, whom: 5 Hippalyta Ted 
to invade us, nor any, indeed, Who ever tris 
our courage in the field: though we ſtrip the 
bodies of our youth in their exerciſe, "we do 
not, therefore, my good friend, ſend theni naked 


be Thracians.) Eumolpus, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the 


— 
0 1 IS, 


on of Orpheus, by others of Muſzus, difputed the king- 


dom of Athens with Erectheus. Both leaders were flain 
in the conteſt. T he Athenians, after their death, gave 
the throne to the family of Erectheus, and beſtowed on that 
of Eumolpus the dignity of hierophanies,; or chief prief} in 
the Eleufinian myſteries, wherein ig, is gat to have continued 
for twelve hundred years. | 

+ Hippolyta.] Queen of the Amazons. Hereules, by 
Mia of Euryitheus, invaded her kingdom, killed her 
brothers Mygdon and Amycus, took her Priſoner, : and e 
her in marriage to his friend Theſeus. VO 


aud 
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and unarmed tg battle, but when they have 
gained ſtxength,.. put weapons in their hands, | 
which by theſe, gag he uv: beyier WK 
to make uſe f. ile l 
1 * A c n K K Pg ant Ed 
And pray, Solon, whereabouts is your ar- 
moryꝰ L have logked 0 about the city, * 
could never find oe. Wil een 36 3 
| . 8 Ad. oy 0 [up 101. vi} TRA? 
"of you tay: A little 1 onger with us, you wal 


„ 


* 


apd arms he every kind to uſe, whenever chere 
is occafion for them.: a fourth part of our citi= 
zens are horſemen ; but we think 1 it very unne- 
ceſſary to wear arms in time of peace; it is 
even forbidden by our laws to carry them about 
the city: but it is pardonable, indeed, in you, 
who are always at war; as you live without any 
walls and bulwarks, you are perpetually expoſed. 
to treachery, and for ever in danger, a man 
may drag you by night out of your cart, and 
kill you in your ſleep; you live in fear of each 
other, every man acts as he pleaſes, and there 
are no laws to reſtrain you: the ſword, there- 
fore, muſt always be drawn, and ready to de- 
fend you againſt violence and rapine, 
| AN ACK A R 8 1.8 . 
You think 1 it then unneceſſary to carry arms 
 conilantly 
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conſtantly about you. but lay ett by you for 
ſervice when there may be occafion for them, 
foBduing the bodies of\your young men by! per- 
petual labour, and exhauſting all their firength 
| a # e in dirt and filth for nothing,” © 
nk e 
Lou ſeem to confider the fireygth of man as 
if it was like water, wine, Ur any other liquor, 
that by dint of labour: it would evaporate out of 
the veſſel, and leave the body dry and empty, 
having no reſource to ſupply it with more; : 
but this 1 is not the caſe, for the more firength 
is exhauſted by exerciſe, the more is added; 
like. the hydra, which when one head was cut 
off, produced two in the room of it; but if 
they are not inured to labour from their infancy, 
and by that gain ſupplies of ſtrength, then are 
they quickly conſumed and worn away by the 
leaſt foil or exertion; it is like fire and a candle, 
the ſame breath which adds force to the one, 
extinguiſhes the other, if you do not ſupply it 
with freſh matter, | | 


A N A c H A R 7 
"1 really do not underſtand you; your alluſions 


are too refined, and above my comprehenſion: 
but I ſhould be glad to know why at the Olym- 
pic, Iſthmian, and Pythian games, when ſo 
many people, as you tell me, come together to 
VEE USES | ſee 
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. 


ſee your exereiſes, you da not arm your young 
men, but ſend them forth naked, to be kick- 
ed and beat about, and when they conquer give 
them A. but 17 1 5 and olive bes, } 


SH 4 wail 


bour and aſkiduity, 1 they ſee the victors 


thus crowned with honour and glory by the 


applauſe of all Greece; 3 beſides, that being ob- 


liged to Er naked, makes them keep their 


SS © © #'z 4 


means . derable; to FL Seated b by the 
ſpectators, and pointed out as ſuperior" to their 
rivals, is a prize ſufficient for them; add to this, 
that numbers of the ſpectators, — age de- 
mands the like exerciſe, feel the ſame ambition 
of excelling, and prepare themſelves for la- 
bour. Take away the love of fame from man- 
kind, and what virtue would remain amongſt 
us, or who would ſtrive to perform great and 


ſplendid actions; you may Judge from, hen nce 


how'they will fight for their wives and children, 
their religion and their country, who, naked 


and unarmed, ſhew ſuch an ardent thirſt after. 1 


victory, when they ox contend e _ x-oppleas and 
wreaths of ove. EE eats rpms 


it ; 
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— © Yar what would you "tay if you were t ſee 
| the battles df our * quails, and + Aghting 
Cocks! Jou would mile, nd doubt, eſpecially 
when I tell! you, that they afe by public ap- 

pointment.; and that we enjdin our youth, when 
they arrive at years of maturity to attend them, 
and be eye-witneſſes of che "coufage of theſe 
birds who fight! till they dis: nor is there any 
thing ridiculous in this Cultdn; for, henee 
they learn to deſpiſe dagger, and are aſhamed 


to appear Tels bold and courageous than our 
cocks, to fink under any wounds, c or be intimi- 


 * Duails; 8010 The fighting of quails is s mentioned by 
ſeveral authors, as a favourite diverſion amongſt. the an · 
cients; ** Circulos faciunt (ſays Belingerus,) in iiliſque 
Coturnices ſtatuunt, quas add pugttam inter ſe ſtimulant; 
Caturnix que victa circulo ejicitur cedit domino Coturnicis 
victricis. See Jul. Cæſar Belingerus de Ludis Veterum. 

By this account it appears that they fought i in a pit, | like 
our game · ks. The ancients had, probably, a great plen- 
ty of theſe martiał birds: in England they are father 
ſcarce z we, therefore, ** we can get, make a better uſe 
of them. 

"+ Fighting cocks] Our favourtte diverfion of cock-fights 
ing has, we ſee; at leaſt, the pleæa of antiquity, and, per- 
haps, it is the only plea it eat; boaſt, in favour of it. 
It does not, however, appear that the ancients furniſhed 
them as we do, with any attifitial arms to deftroy one an- 
other. For a eireumſtantial account of the places and 
manner in which theſe bloody battles were fought, I refer 
the curious reader to a Tract on this ſubje& in the Hiſt. de 
I Agad, des Inſcript, and Belles Lettres. 
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dated at any difficulty or misfottune; 48 to put: 
ting arms in their hünds, and petthitting thetti 
to cut and hack one another, we think it idle, 
ſavage, and unneveſfary; to run the hazard of 
deſtroying our beſt men, who might be of ſo 
eh againſt our enemie. 
| you propoſe, before your return has 
10 Do ber other parts of Greece, you will not, 
I hope, when you come to Lacedzthon, laugh 
at, or condemn the Spartans, for frequently | 
killing one another about a ball, or for aſſern- 
bling together in a little iſland, fartounded 
with water, where the Lycurgeans and Hertu- 
leans attack furioufly, and throw each other 
into the rivet : after which, a peace fucceeds, 
and they are all good friends again; not, above 
all, muſt you be offended when you fee their'® 
young men whipped at the altar, and ſtream- 
ing with blood; whilſt their fathers and mo- 
thers ſtand by, intreating them to ſuffer it eJu- 
rageouſly, and even proceed to threats, if they 
do not bear it with patience and reſolution: 
many have died under this diſoipline, rather 
than acknowlege themſelves unequal to it before 
their friends and relations. Statues of theſe 


1 e 


Toang men.] The Spartan 4 of whipping Geir 
boys at the altar of Diana, is taken notice of by 
i and dy Plutarch in his life of Lycurglis. N 


Ot 
. 
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0 oF N been erected at the Public exe 
Think not, therefore, . that they are out 
of d 4 ſenſes, becauſe, neither forced by their 
enemies, nor at the command of a tyrant, they 
ſubmit to ſuch puniſhments... Their law-giver, 
 Lycurgus, would give you very good reaſons 
for it; would tell you, that he does not thus 
chaſtiſe them from hatred or eruelty, but with 
intent, that thoſe; who are to defend their 
country, may be endowed. with extraordinary 
patience, and be ſuperior to all pain and afflic- 
tion. But, without Lycurgus 8 apology, you | 
muſt, yourſelf, naturally conclude, that one of 
| theſe, young men would never reyeal a ſecret 
prejudicial fo his country, though the enemy 
ſhould torture him ever ſo ſeverely, but rather 


provoke a repetition of the ſtrokes, and try 
who ſhould be tired firſt. 


en N A GAR 8, 8. | 
Was Lycurgus himſelf whipped thus when be 
was a youth, or, being paſſed the whipping, did 


he ſafely and ſecurely enjoin this awake to... 
be pen by others? 


$0 L ON. 


| When he made theſe laws he was an old 
man, and juſt returned from Crete, whither he 
had travelled, on account of the excellent ſta- 
| as tutes 
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' Yates which. he had heard were efablihed 1 
Ces” for; af: piter r 
ai N AOR $03: $144: 07 
1 why do not you imitate 3 and 
fog your. young men? it is a _—_ e 
. and: worthy: of yours e uot and yes 
8 Of,, Nos og 
Becauſe our own exerciſes are of 3 
ſufficient; beſides that we think it rer us 
to imiĩtate foreigners,” rate 
AN 4 c HA R 6 1 6 ws! fins] 
That! is not your reaſon; you are . 
1 am ſure, that to tye up young men naked in 


this manner, by both their hands; and whip 


them, ean anſwer no good end whatſoever, ei- 


ther to the individual, of the whole communi» 


ty; and if ever I go to Sparta, and find them at 


| this ſport, I ſhall certainly be ſtoned for laugh- 
ing at them, when I ſee them whipping their 
young men like ſo many thieves and robbers. 
That city, in my opinion, ſtands: in need of a 
good quantity of hellebore, which gives its 
public ſanction to Peg 8 ſo . _ ridi- 


culous: 


Think not, my good Friend, to gain the vic- 
tory by thus arguing without an antagoniſt ; 
you will find at Sparta enough who will be able 

Vor, III. L1 p YO 


; . 
N ANACHARSETS. 
to anſver and confate you. But, as Ichave told 
you all our cuſtoms;'which' you ſetrn not / muth 
to approve of, F have right toſbeg in return 
that you will acquaint me wirk yours, that I 
may know chow you! eee and bring up yeur 
Seythian youth, and by E — 
them good and Honeſt men. 
choc 100 N C HUANG N gx: 8. 
1 Tons, 8b don; you Have, N Ig Ohir 
Bern, and I will give you an avcoutit of 
our laws and cuſtoms, though they- are not ſo 
grand and reſpectable as yourꝰt, nor ĩnueell any 
uvnys reſembling them, as we never ſo much (as 
venture to give one another a ſlap on the face , 
we are rather afraid, indeed, of the oonſequence: 
however, ſuch as they, are, you ſhall have them; 
but L muſt defer. it a 2 eee that I ny 


7 me. 20d. edles what I; am +0 non 
the preſent, for it is Aube dak. . 


„ bb. An recount of the Scyfhiün cuſtoms, 
wath Lurikn's remarks upon them, would have been a Va- 
luable tract; but Anacharſis, which we have reaſon to la- 
ment, probably, did net Wa his ward, as no ſuch * is 
come ww „ 
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I this. Title 7 raft Lycian 1 41 the _ 
_ Story of? the Pagan Hell, as related by the Poets, 
£7 and believed by the Mu Multitude 3 together vit 
nmap of ;the ridiculous Cyſloms and 
| 1 at Funerals, by People. of all Nations- 
There e 7 t 7 r 
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1 18 ell worthy c our Abbe vate to te- 


mark What ſtrange things the generality « of 

' mankind. do and ſay with regard to mournin; 
both thoſe who ſuffer, and thoſe who condole ; 
N how dreadful and lamentable every thing ap- 
pears, though, by Pluto and Proſerpine, I be- 
lieve none of them really know whether what 


happens is the better or the worſe, for thoſe 


whom they thus Pity and lament : but they 
grieve according to ſtated - modes and forms, 


and when. a man dies, thus they always act. 1 


would firſt examine, therefote, what their epi- 
nion coneerning death is, ſo will all the ſuper· 


fluous pomp and parade attending it be beſt ac- 
counted for, > 9 
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The great multitude, whom the wiſe and 
learned call the mobility, who have an impli- 
cit faith in Homer, Heſiod, and other. fabu- 
lows Writers, believe tha t there is beneath the 
earth, a place called Hades, or Hell, deep, 
dark, "and Ypacious,” where the ſub never enters, 

| and yet, we Know 1 not bow, ſo * enlightened, 
eas that all things i in it may be fairly ſeen. In 
"his" Eavern' reighs the brother of Jupiter, ſur- 
"a amed Pluto, (for fo I was informed by one 
Killed in thoſe matters), and ſo Calle ed, becauſe 

he i is + rich in dead men; here he lives, and 
gives | laws to his own kingdom, for to him, 

A i ſeems, i was allotted the empire of the dead, 
* om he holds in indifloluble' chains, never 
"permitting 1 them to return to earth, but on 

* fome particular 'occafi ions, and which have very 
ſeldom happened from the earlieſt period of 
time to this day: the whole region is ſurround- 
ed by; rivers, which excite terror by their very 
names, ſuch as = Cocytus, Periphlegethon, 
and the reſt of hems then | there ! is the like 


LEE 


** 4K 40 + * 4 


2 * Enlightmed. ] "What Milton in hi 33 of tl 


— 
dee Le he. 1 * * a 1 A 
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i - poetically; calls Darkdeſs viſible?” | 
| -+2$iRieb.] A play upon the word D.eg, or Pluto, in | 
| ö rex ſignifying rich. . 3 
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| | 12 _ From * lamentation, 
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* Acheron, that receives the ne ev inRabRRtith} i 
and which Cantet be'pafſed without à Terfy y, | 


man, too deep to 8⁰ through on foot, and tõc Ib 


wide to ſwim over; even the dead birds cant 


fly fo far. At the gate, which is of adatnant, i 
fits + Facus, the king's brother's ſon, who' | 0 
guards it; and near him ſtands the 7 three- : Fl 
headed dog, a moſt fierce beaſt, Who welcomes Ok j 
the gueſts with a mild and placid cauntenance, b Wl 
but if they. endeavour to eſcape, makes a moſt . 
dreadful howling. After. paſſing this lake, they. | | 
are received into a large meadow, planted with, 10 
| aſphodelus, . and drink the liquor of oblivion,. bi 
which deſtroys, the memory, and is therefore j 
called & Lethe: { we are told by thoſe who te- | 1 
turned from thence, Alceſtes, Proteſilaus, Theſ- 2 l 
ſalus, Thefeus the ſon of Ageus, and Homer“ 3 bl 
© Acberon.] From the _Gieck, which Egnifics "fine Fas- 1 
dio, or joyleſs. See W. Georg. ii. and the n. * 
of the Eneid. 


| + Aacus.] Son of Jupiter — Egins, e king of | ö 
Oenopia, which he called gina, i in honour of his Ab 
he was ſo renowned for equity that the poets thought pro- 1 

per to reward him, by reſerving a place for him between | 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the two chief Juſtices of hell, 3 


7 — — 
_ — _ * 2 


+ Three-headed dog. ] Cerberu. = F | 
5 Letbe.] Which ia Greek, ſignifies oblivion. The, bie- 1 | | 
perties attributed to this water, furniſhed. a, late ingenious | 
writer, whom we cannot ſuffiezently lament, with the ſub- 
my of his excellent dramatic fatire, ed 
| 9329.9 L 1 * a Ulyſſes, 
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Ulyſſes;, moſt grave and. creditable witneſſes, 


. and, who, I ſuppoſe, never drank. of that ſame 


water, or they could, not ſo well have remem- 
bered it. There, they tell us, Pluto and Pro- 
ſef pine reign, and govern all things 1 with 
them exerciſe dominion alſo, a large multitude 
of Furies, Terrors, and. Puniſhments, with || 
Mercury at their head, thoygh he is not always 
amongſt them. As magiſtrates, ſatraps, or 
| Judges, fit Minos and Rhadmanthus, two Cre- 
tans, and fons of Jupiter; theſe, when they 
get together a few good and honeſt men, who 
have lived virtuoully, ſend them off to eſtabliſh 
1 colo! in the Elyſian fields, where they live 
a life" of joy and happineſs. On the other 
handAwhen they 1a hold on the wicked, they 
deliver them over to the Furies to be puniſhed 
for their iniquities; in the regions of ſorrow ; 
there they ſuffer moſt grigvoufly, ; fome are tor- 
tured, others burned; torn by vulturs, fixed on 
wheels, or rolling ſtones up hill; Tantalus ftand- 
ing at. the lake, and dying with, thirſt ; great 
pee in. 42 n of dannen ſtate, wander 
along 
1 15 8 ] qa vba it was to condutt the depart- 
ed mortals to the ſhades, leave them there, and immediate- | 
ly return to earth for another cargo, His flay, therefore, 
as Luclan obſerves, could be but ſhort amongſt them, 
* Middle fate.} This is probably the 


Irs A at fits, ng 
mentioned 
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3 mead without bodies; ſhades; that on 
the leaſt touch, vaniſh like ſmoke: theſe re- 


and the offerings which we leave on their graves, 
ſo chat if the poor ſpirit has no friends of rela- 
tions left above ground, he ſtands a chance of 
 Karying in the regions below. The vulgar are 


fignly- perſuaded, that if any of their kindred 


die, it is their duty to put a piece of money 

into their mouth to pay the ferry-man for his 
paſſage, not determining, at the ſame time, what 
coin will beſt paſs there, whether fatthing of 


Attica, or gina, or Macedonia will be moſt 


current; nor reflecting, that it would be bet- 
ter for them not to pay at all, as the ferry - man 
then would got AGAR beg, and 0 they might 
return to life again. ; 

After this, when they have waiked 1 0 well 
(as if the infernal lake was not ſufficient: for the 
purpoſe), they anoint with the fineſt, gintment 


the almoſt ſtiokivg, carcaſe, crown, it with 
flowers, and dreſs i it un fine, that it may not 


mentioned by Virgil; a ſet of poor ſouls, who for want of 
the ceremony of being buried were. forced after death to 


wander abqut, and could gain admittance neither! into the 


i regionsof b lifs, nor the feats of puniſhment. The account 
gf this in ancient authors ig very imperfect and obſcure; it 
ſeems, bewever, to have laid. the foundation of a doctrine 
equally abſurd with the Pagany a Popiſh purgatory. 

1 * Ll4 g catch 


ceive a ſort of nauriſhment from our libations, 
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catch/cold upon the road, or appear naked be. 
fore Cerberus. To this ſucceeds the | weeping 
of the women, tears and lamentations on every 
fide, beatings of the breaſt, tearings of the hair, 
and bloody cheeks; ſometimes the garments 
are rent in pieces, duſt ſprinkled on the head, 
and the living, in ſhort, in a worſe condition 
than the dead; for they roll themſelves, on the 
earth, and beat their heads againſt the ground, 
whilſt the deceaſed is finely adorned, and carried 
about as to ſome pompous celebrity: then; per - 
haps, ſteps forth from the middle of the croud 
the father or mother (for we will ſuppoſe, the 
better to carry on the farce, that the deceaſed is 
ſome beautiful youth, ) and embracing him, ut- 
ters ſome ſtrange and abſurd ſpeech, which the 
dead man, if he had a voice, would give a pro- 
per + anſwer to; for now the father, in a me- 
lancholy tone, cries out, + My ſweeteſt boy, | 
why would you die, and leave me thus, cut off 
in the flower of your age; never didſt thou 
marry or have children; never didſt thou fight 


+ Anſwer.) This anſwer Lucian giyes a little farther on. 
| Wherefore, good old man, &c,  - 
1 My faveet;ft boy, c.] This cuſtom, I am told, is even 
now to be found in ſeveral parts of Ireland, where the rela. 
tions of the deceaſed, croud about the grave, and cry out, 
« Arrah! why would you die, my dear uy, 2nd leave 
your ? wife m0 ſweet n * ow 

for 
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| 60 thy country, or ll the cart; or arrive at 
old age; never again, my child, ſhalt thou keep 
company, never ſhalt thou fall in love, | never 
ſhalt thou get drunk with thy companions,” 
This, or ſomething like this, will the fooliſh fa- 
ther ſay, as if he thought he could ſtand i in need 
of theſe things after death, and would not be 
able to get them. But this is nothing; ſome I 
have known ridiculous enough on the death of 
their relations, to kill their horſes, their women, 
and their ſlaves, to burn along with them their 
apparel, and bury their furniture, as thinking 
they may have occaſion for them below. But 
the old man I mentioned, whatever he might 
ſay with a tragical voice, did not do it for his 


ſon's ſake, who, he very well knew, could not 1 


hear him, though he roared like Stentor; nor 
was it for his own, as the ſentiment would 
have done juſt as well without being expreſſed, 
and nobody need talk to themſelves; it muſt 


be therefore only to pleaſe others, and becauſe it 


where his ſon was going, or whether his death 


was really. a misfortune or not. 
| Might not the ſon, therefore, having Voted 
leave of Aacus and Pluto to peep from the door 
of his priſon „thus have reproved the father for 
| his 
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his idle complaints, Wherefore, good old 
man, art thqu fo unhappy and diſquieted ? Why 


-doſt thou troyble me with thy lamentations ; F. 
leave off tearing thy hair, and cutting thy fleſh; 


| why. doſt thou call me wretched, when Iam 


much happier than thyſelf ? doſt thou think j it 
a misfortune to me that I am not like thee, 
old, Haggard, and withered, and ruſty, with a 


bald pate, and wrinkled face, bent down with 
age, and weak hams, after ſuch a number of 


Olympiads, that are but ſo many witneſſes of 
thy folty; what is there in life ſo valuable that 


1 ſhould here regret the loſs of it? Eating and 
drinking, you will ſay, fine cloaths, and fine 
women; and feareſt thou that 1 ſhall be wretch- | 


ed for want of theſe? Knoweſt thou not that 
never to be thirſty is better than to drink, never 


to de hungry than to eat, never to want cloaths 


a than to have the greateſt plenty of them? 
Bur 1 will tell you, for you ſeem not to 
know, why you ſhould lament; once more be- 
gin your complaints, and cry out, Wretched 
_ fon, vo longer ſhalt thou he hungry or dry,eno 
longer ſhalt thou mourn, no longer dread dif- 
orders, fevers, enemies, or tyrants, no longer 
ſhall love or paſſion torment thee, no longer 


ſnalt thou ſtuff thyſelf two or three times a day, 


nor me thou m_ oid and deſpiſed, or thy 
preſence 


. 


3 3 FRET the. ome antes 
Would, not this, ny good father, be fitter 


ſubject of complaint? but you eannot bear the 


darkneſs, it ſeems, which is to ſurround me, and 
are afraid I ſhall be choaked in my grave; but 
pleaſe to remember, when my eyes are putriſi - 
ed, or burned, if you mean to burn me, I ſhall 
not be able to diſtinguiſh light from darkneſs : 
but, moreover, of what ſervice to me will be 


all your grief, the beatings of the breaſt, and 


women's lamentations, the ſepulchre crowned 
with flowers, or the wine poured upon it, do 
you think it will diſtill to me, or penetrate into 
the infernal regions? And as for your ſacriſices 
and libations, the ſmoke of them can only riſe 
to heaven, and be of little uſe to the dead; 
what is left will be nothing but duſt, and do you 


think we are to be fed with aſnesꝰ that the em- 
pire of Pluto is ſo barren and unfruitful, that 


we have no aſphodelus left, and muſt be ob- 
liged to you for our ſubſiſtence 5 By Tifi- 
phone, I could laugh at every thing you have 
ſaid and done, byr that you have tied up my 
Jaws with your linen bandage.” 

He ceas'd, the Fates ſuppreſs'd his lab'ring breath. 
And now, by Jupiter, I beſeech you, might not, 
* He ceas'd, Gre. See Homer's Iliad, n. 50. 

| EE the 
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che dead youth moſt juſtly have gb in this 
manner? And yet fooliſh” men make a noiſe 
and buſtle, and call in every day fome lament- 
able ſophiſt or other to murmur for them, and 
join their own ridiculous complaints to his ine 
lancholy ſong: with regard to this all are fools: 
alike; but as to ſepulture, people have diffe- 
rent cuſtoms; the Grecian burns his dead, the 
Perſian inters, the Indian makes an earthen 
cruſt for them, the Scythian eats, the Egyptian 
pickles them, he makes the dried carcaſe, I 
ſpeak from ocular proof, his gueſt and pot 
companion; a poor Egyptian frequently gets 
money to maintain himſelf by pawning his dead 
relations; then come pyramids, tombs, monu- 
ments, and inſeriptions, which laſt, heaven 
knows, but a very little time, and are truly idle 
and ridiculous ; ſome have inftitured ſports and 
funeral: orations at the tombs of the deceaſed, 
as if they meant to plead: his cauſe, and give 
a, favourable character of him to the judges be- 
| low; after all theſe comes the relations feaſt; 
the kindred meet to comfort the parents, and 
force them to take ſome refreſhment, which | 
they need not do, for they who have faſted 
three days are glad enough to eat again; then 
they cry out to them, how long, my friends, 
will you mourn, ſuffer the manes of your hap- 


PY 
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py child to reſt in peace; but if you are re- 
' ſolved till to weep and lament, for that very 
. reaſon you ſhould not abſtain from food, bat 
eat away, that you may have ftrength to go on 
with it; then in the mouths of 4 your | hear 
vw verſes. of Homer. Kt 


8 Do not, thus conſum's: with woe, 
The common cares that nouriſh life forego; 
Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, Pa | 

A yore . whoſe © ſorrows e ee thine. ” i 


Nh Eternal Wird what 00 to SR * =o | 
Greece honours not with ſolemn faſts the FOR 


They then, perhaps, begin to feed 'a little, 
though with fear and trembling, as if they were 
aſhamed, after the death of their dear ee 
to be ſubject to human infirmities. 
Theſe, and a great many other Savin | 
more ridiculous," one may obſerve with regard 
to mourning, ariſing, perhaps, all from the 
. vulgar 1 that death is "On 3 of 


evils. ] 

1 * Do not thus, c.] See * Homer's Iliad, b. XXIV. 4 

; 7 4 Wl, See Pope's Homer mas, book xix. [ | 
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HOT Ter Fay eds, 


8 eee eee A | 


bot ſuch a Thing may .thappen in our oven," a 
Speciesof falſe and tinfel. Edoguence bad crept in, 
aud probably pained 'many Admirurs 'among/t the 
alle and _unthinking Mubtitude, which our. Satirift 


has here attacked with his uſual Arms of Raillery 
and Ridicule, A ricb Vein of pleaſant Irony runs 
through: the. wabale,. which. maſt. render it highly 


 - , entertaining de every Reader of Taſte-and Senſidi- 


I mathing ,. indeed, is wanting to recommend it 
1 a, lf d pff: Kuovlege f the Fatts and 
Speeches, wiſthly alluded to-in mem Parts. ir, 
Which at ius Diſtance of Time aue canon poſſibly. 
 - - Gequitee) Same (rities ęſſart that the Satire was 
- | 1 Privaipatly aimed ut JuLtus Pelz, Author of 
the Onomaſticum nl _ to be a nere 
canjetlure | 5 


——_ have em Aked me, my young 
} friend, how you may become an orator, 
and acquire the moſt noble and reſpectable, title 
of a ſophiſt: you have even gone ſo far as to 
fay, you cannot properly enjoy life till you 
I haye gained ſuch a proficiency in the art of 
ſpeaking 


ſpeaking as to be ifrefiftible, one Ubem none 


Hovtd dere to oppoſe, but all Gresee unite to 


-dinite : you ure tefolyed; therefore; to ptrſue 
the tneans, whatever they may be, that are con- 


»diicive to this end: ner fall I vefufe my au- 


ſtructions to a youth, who, like you, ämbitieus 
of excelling in the nobleſt accompliſhinents, 


and ignorant how: to acquire them, ſolieits ad- 
vics and direction. ULiſten then to what I am 


going to ſay, and make not the leaſt doubt but 


that in a very ſhort time pou will know every 
thing that is requiſme, and be able tocptactiſe 
it, provided that you eentinue to obferve what 
I ſhall teach you, reflect ſeriouſſy upon it, and 
carefully tread in that path, till you reach the 
goal. The game you cre in chaſe of is; indeed, 
by no means poor or centemptible, but ſuch 
as will require toil abd vigilance, and in pur- 
ſuit of which there is nothing which aught not 


to be borne; for how: men you muſt remark, 


who before were men of no eſteemn, haue, by 
their blk an N ee ee e, 


fied by the multiplicity of labours which you 
are to undergo; for I ſhall not carry you ſuch 
a rough and bad road as will tire you; before you 
* half way, and make * back again: 
that 


7 
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that would be acting like moſt other guides, | 
who generally lead people through round about, 
ſtony, and dangerous paths; ; but the advan- 

tage of following me is, that I thall Mew you 
the pleaſanteſt and che: neareſt way, a fine 
ſmooth: ® horſe - road, which you will travel with 
delight, through flowery meadows and thick 
made, go on at your eaſe, and get ſoon, with 
out ſweating and toil, to the end of your jour- 
-ney, where you may lay and feaſt yourſelf, and 
look down upon the poor wretches who went 
the other way, puffing and blowing at the bot- 
tom of the hill,” ſcarce able to crawi through 

the rough and dangerous ptecipices, ſame tum 
bling on their heads, and others wounded by 
the rocks; whilſt you ſit at the top, crowned 
with honour and glory, ànd reaping, in a ſhort 
time, all the fruits of eee as are ſcarce 
n out of your ſleep for it. * 0 % 
A moſt magnificent promiſe this! 1 but by 

YoſpieaBle: Jove I intreat you not to doubt or 
miſtruſt me, when 1 ſay, I will conduct you 
with the greateſt eaſe, pleaſure, and ſafety; and 
if t Hefiod, ned _ boa ng Dh a "TOP" Faves _ 


£2 30 
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from Helicon, from a fimple ſhepherd, imme- 
diately became à poet, and favoured by the 
Muſes, ſung the birth of gods and men: ſhall 
we think it impoſſible, in a very ſhort time, to 
make an orator, who is ſo much beneath the 
grandeur and dignity of a poet, if we can but 
diſcover the quickeſt way for it? 

I will tell you the propoſal of a certain Si- 
donian merchant, which failed only by not be- 
ing attended to, and, therefore, was of no ſer- 
vice to the perſon to whom it was addreſſed. 
Alexander, after the victory over Darius at 
Arbela, was maſter of Perſia, and had occa- 
ſion to ſend meſſengers through all parts of the 
empire; now, it was a long way from Perſia to 
Egypt, for they were to go all round the 
mountains, and then from Babylonia into Ara- 
bia, and after paſſing through a long deſert, on 
to Agypt: this gave Alexander no little un- 


——— The maids of Jove, the ſacred nine, 

Had pluck'd a ſceptre from the tree divine, 

To me the branch they gave, with look ſerene, 
The laurel enſign, never-fading green 

I took the gift, with holy raptures fir'd, 

My words flow ſweeter, and my ſoul's inſpir d. 


Ovid, in the beginning of his Art of Love, alludes to this 
enthuſiaſtic flight of Heſiod's, where he ſays, 


Nor Clio, nor her ſiſters, have I ſeen, 
As Hefiod ſaw them in the ſhady green. 


Vor. III. Mm eaſineſs, 


1 
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eaſineſs, as he had heard the Egyptians were 


planning ſomething againſt him, and wanted 
much to give orders to his ſatraps concerning 


them. At this time it was, that a Sidonian 


merchant faid to him, I can promiſe, O 
king, to ſhew you a very ſhort way from Perſia 
to Egypt; let a man but get over thoſe moun- 


tains, which he may do in three days, and he 
will be there immediately.” And ſuch was real- 


ly the caſe, but Alexander would not believe 
the merchant, and called him an impoſtor : 
the improbability of the promiſe ever being 


fulfilled rendered it abſolutely incredible to the 


multitude, : 

But do not you imitate them, for you will 
foon know by experience, that nothing can hin- 
der you from being a complete orator in leſs 
than a day's time, by flying with me over the 
mountain from Perſia into Egypt: but, before 


we ſet off, let me ſhew you, by an allegory, in 


the manner of * Cebes, both the roads, for 
there are two which leads to that oratory which 
you ſeem ſo ambitious to obtain. Obſerve then, 
ſitting on an eminence, a beautiful figure, bear- 
ing in her right hand the horn of Amalthza, 
filled with fruit of every kind ; imagine that on 

* Cebes.] The Theban Philoſopher, and diſciple of So- 


cxates, author of the famous allegory of the Tabula Cebetis. 


the 
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the other fide, you behold the amiable- Plutus 
all over gold, by their fide are glory and power, 

with a number of praiſes and compliments, ike 

ſo many. little Cupids, embracing each other, 
and fluttering about you ; juſt as you have ſeen 
the Nile repreſented leaning on a crocodile, or 

Hippopotamos, with boys playing round him, 

which they call the + cubits of Egypt; ſuch 

are the praiſes that hover round an orator, Ap- 
proach then, fond lover, aſcend the eminence, 
and there receive thy bride, with riches, glory, 
and applauſe, for theſe are all the lawful right 
of him who ſhall eſpouſe her. When you come 
near to the mountain, at firſt you will, per- 
haps, deſpair of ever getting to the top of it; 
it will appear as Aornos did to the Macedo- 
nians, ſo inacceſſible, that even the birds can 
ſcarce fly up to it, and requires the ſtrength of 

a Bacchus, or Hercules, to take poſſeſſion of 

it, But you will ſoon perceive two paths. that 

lead up to it, one narrow, rough, and over- 


+ Cubits.] There is now at the Tuilleries near Paris, 
a marble groupe of figures, copied from the antique ſtatue 
here alluded to, repreſenting the river Nile, under the fie 
gure of an old man crowned with laurel, and leaning on his 
elbow with a cornucopia in his hand; on his arms, ſhoul- 
ders, and thighs, are fixteen naked boys, lignifying ſo ma- 
ny cubits, the height of the river, when it overflows, and 
enriches the whole territory of Egypt. 


M m 2 grown , 
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grown with thorns and briars, ſcarce paſſable, 
without much toil and labour; Heſiod has al- 
ready engaged to ſhew it, and therefore you 


will not want my aſſiſtance: the other is broad, 
pleaſant, flowery, well-watered, ſuch, in ſhort, 


not to detain you from the deſired object, as I 


before deſcribed to you. Here, however, I 
muſt not forget to obſerve, that in the hard and 
rough way, you will find very few footſteps, 
and what there are, of a long ſtanding : I my- 
ſelf went that road like a fool as I was, and 


took a great deal of unneceſſary pains. The | 


other plain and even path, I ſaw, indeed, at a 
diſtance, juſt as it now is, but would not ſtep 
into it, for when I was young, I did not know 
what was beſt for me, but thought the poet 


' muſt be right who tells us, that * labour is the 


ſource of happineſs; but it is not ſo, for J ſee 


numbers every day, who acquire the good things 


of life, without toil or care, only by a happy 


choice of the right road to them. 


| You will be in doubt, I know, at the be- 
ginning of the journey, whack path you ſhall 


» Labour,] 


The paths of virtue muſt | be reach'd by toil, 

| Arduous and long, and on a rugged ſoil ; 
Thorny the path, but when the top you gain, 
Fair is the future, and the proſpect plain. 


See Heſiod's Weeks and Days, l. 290. 
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turn to; but I will inſtruct you how to reach 


with eaſe the ſummit, to enjoy your beloved 
miſtreſs, to be happy, and to be admired, It 


4s enough, that I was myſelf deceived and tired, 


for you every thing ſhall ſpring up without 
ploughing or ſowing, as in the days of Saturn. 
And now, obſerve, there comes towards you 


a ſtout and hardy figure, robuſt and active, 


with a manly gait and geſture; he comes to be 
your guide in that rough and thorny way, and 
commands you to follow him: he will tell you 
many an idle tale, ſhew you the ſteps of De- 
moſthenes, Plat6,. and others, ſteps much + 
larger than thoſe of our days, but ſuch as are 
now buried in obſcurity and oblivion; theſe, he 


will fay, if you tread in, you will ſoon gain 


the lovely bride, and be happy : but it is like 
walking on a rope, for if you go but ever ſo 
little beyond the line, or turn your foot to the 
right, or left, down you tumble. He will 
then order you to imitate the ancients, which 


+ Larger.) A happy alluſion to what Homer tells us of 
Hector's extraordinary ſtrength, when, as Garth, in his Epi- 
logue to the Diſtreſs'd Mother, has humorouſly deſcribed 
„ | 
le threw a ſtone of ſuch prodigious weight, 

As no two men could lift, not even of thoſe, 
Who in that race of thundering mortals roſe; 
It would have ftrain'd a dozen modern beaux. 


1 is 
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is not very eaſy to do, and produce you ſome 
obſolete examples out of the old ſhop, ſuch as 
* Crates, + Hegeſias, and the famous ] iſlander, 
Riff and laboured things, mighty accurate and 
exact. He will inform you, perhaps, that in- 
duſtry, watchfulneſs, water-drinking, frugality, 
and ſo forth, are indiſpenſible, as without them 
you can never travel that road. But what is the 
moſt diſagreeable of all, is, that! it will coſt you 


fo much time, not days or months, but years, 

nay, whole Olympiads, ſo that before half your 
| taſk is over, you will fink under the toil, and 
in deſpair, bid a long adieu to all your hoped- 
for happineſs : add to this, that he will himſelf 


' * Crates] Is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius as a cele- 
brated orator. The critics, however, ſeem to think, that 
Lucian meant in this place, to ſpeak of Critias, the fa- 
mous orator, mentioned by Cicero, in his Treatiſe de Cla- 
ris Oratoribus, who lived in the time of Thucydides ; and 
who is likewiſe taken notice of by Philoſtratus, in his book 
de Vitis Sophiſtarum, 


+ Hegeſias.] Cicero ſpeaks likewiſe, but ſeems to have 
entertained no very high opinion of him, obſerving in the 
above mentioned treatiſe, de Clar. Orat. that Chariſii vo- 
luit ſimilis eſſe, atque ſe ita putavit Atticum, ut viros illos 
præ ſe penè agreſtes putaret. 

t INander.] Gorgias Leontinus, called the Iſlander, from 
his being a native of Sicily, which was termed the iſland 
Kar een; he was a diſciple of Empedocles, and held the 
firſt rank amongſt the ſophiſts of his time; he is mentioned 

' likewiſe by Philoſtratus and Plutarch. 


expeck 
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expect no little reward, nor will he condeſcend 
to be your guide, unleſs you bribe him hand- 
ſomely before-hand. This inſolent old Satur- 
nian, who propoſes his ancient models, and 
wants you to rake up things long ſince buried 
in obhvion ; will adviſe you, as a great and 
mighty matter, to rival the & fword-maker's 
ſon, or || Atrometes the fcribe, and that too, 
in time of peace, not when Philip invades, or 
Alexander commands, for then it might have 
been of ſome ſervice. But he knows nothing, 
all the time, of our new, ſhort, eaſy, and direct 
road to rhetoric : never do you liſten or at- 
tend to him, leſt he ſhould entirely ruin you, 
or at leaſt make you grow old before your time, 
by the toil and labour he will impoſe on you; 
if you are really fond of eloquence, and wiſh 
as ſoon as poffible to poſſeſs her, whilft you are 
in full vigour, take an eternal farewell of that 
ſturdy rugged old fellow, let him go up him- 
ſelf, and carry with him as many as he can ſe- 
duce, whilſt you leave them all ſweating and 
panting behind you. 

For, as ſoon as you ftrike into the other road, 
you will meet a number of figures, and amongſt 


8 Sqwword-matker*s ſon.] Demoſthenes. 


Airomeies.] Aiſchines, the famous orator, See De- 
moſthenes's Oratio de Corona, 


Mm4 * 
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the reſt an * all-knowing and beautiful man, 
with an undulating motion in his gait, and his 
head bent on one fide, a ſoft voice, and an ef- 


feminate countenance, touching his head gently 
with the tip of his finger, and adjuſting his 


curled hyacinthine locks, like Sardanapalus, 
Cyniras, or | Agatho himſelf, the famous 


handſome tragic poet: you will know him by 
theſe marks; let not, I beſeech you, ſo di- 
vine a figure, one ſo dear to Venus and the 
Graces, eſcape your obſervation; but how can 


I ſuppoſe it ſhould ! for when he ſhall approach 
vou, even though you were blind, and open, 
which ſuits admirably with a white hat, that $ 


Hymettian mouth of his, with its accuſtomed 


ſweetneſs, you will ſoon perceive that he is not 


one of us common people, who live upon the 
fruits of the earth, but ſome foreign and mira- 
culous creature, fed with dew and ambroſia: 


to him, if you confign yourſelf, you will im- 


An all-knowing, Sc.] It is ſuppoſed, as I obſerved in 
the firſt note, that Lucian here meant to ſatiriſe Julius Pol- 


lux; but this is by no means clear. 


+ Agatbo.] This famous tragic poet is mentioned by 


| Ariſtotle in his Poetics, and by the ſcholiaſts on Ariſtopha- 


nes. But for the fulleſt account of him, I refer the curious 
reader to the learned Bentley" s Diſſertation on the * 
of TI 


t Hymettian.] Alluding to the mountain of Fymettus, 


ſo bes tor its honey, 


mediately 
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mediately become a famous orator, or, as he 
calls himſelf, a & king of words, and ride in the 


chariot of eloquence; for he will ſoon teach 
you every thing. 


But let him ſpeak for himſelf; ridiculous, 


indeed, would it be in me, to harangue for 
ſuch an orator; I ſhould but ſpoil the part of 


ſo great a hero, were I to attempt to perform 
t: let him, therefore, addreſs you, as ſoon as 
he has ſtroked down his little foretop, and 
given you one of his ſoft beautiful ſmiles, with 
a voice like Glycera, Malthace, or the great 
comic 4 Thais herſelf; in this modeſt man- 
ner then, will he, perhaps, ſpeak of himſelf : 
« Did the Pythian oracle ſend you here? and 
did it inform you that I was the prince of ora- 
tors, as it told } + Chzrephon of old, who was 


the wiſeſt of men? if it be not ſo, and urged by 


the love of glory, you come of your own accord, 


* King of avords, &c.] Ridiculous expreſſions, probably 
quoted from the works of the unfortunate author, now 


(happily for himſelf,) conſigned to 1 whom Lu- 
cian meant to expoſe. 


+ Thats herſelf. ] Lucian calls her 1 the great 
Thais, or Thais herſelf. In the ſame manner in his Ti- 
mon, he calls Boreas Avro Boptæg, ipſemet Boreas; an un- 
common expreſſion, I believe, and peculiar to this author. 


x Cherephon,] Who, we are told, enquired of the Py- 


4 oracle, who was the wiſeſt of men ? the oracle re- 
turned for anſwer, Socrates. 


becauſe 
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- becauſe you have heard all mankind unite in | 
praiſe of my perfections, and, aſtoniſhed at my 
ſuperiority, yield the palm to me, ſoon ſhall 
you know how divine a perſon you are applying 
to. You will not compare me to common 
men, but think what I ſhall ſhew you, beyond 
all that a“ Tityus, an Otus, or Ophialtes could 
produce: my voice ſhall excel every other, as 
much as the trumpet doth the pipe, the bee 
a graſhopper, or the full chorus, vey little 
chanter. 

« If you wiſh to be an orator, nobody can 
teach you better than myſelf; follow me, there- 
fore, thou favourite of Apollo, mind what I 
ſay, and look forward to every thing thou canſt 
defire, but mark the laws which I lay down, 
and obſerve them well; go on boldly, and 
without delay ; be not afraid becauſe thou art 
not firſt initiated by vain pretenders, who 
would ſhew thee another path; we ſhall not 
want their aſſiſtance; ſtep in, as the proverb 
ſays, with unwaſhed feet, thou wilt be never 
the worſe for it; nay, not even ſhouldſt thou 
not be able to write thy name; a true orator is 
above all theſe things. 

« But, firſt, I muſt tell you what * 


* Tityus.] The famous giants mentioned by nr, 
See Odyſley A, l. 307. | 
you 
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you are to bring along with you, and what ne- 
ceſſaries for the journey; and then, by my ad- 
vice and direction, before ſun · ſet, I will make 
you as good an orator as myſelf, who know the 
beginning, and the middle, and the end of every 
thing that can, or ought to be ſaid. Bring with 
you, therefore, a great deal of ignorance, with 
much confidence, and, above all, a large quan- 
tity of boldneſs and aſſurance: as to modeſty, 
bluſhing, truth, and equity, you may leave 
them at home, as totally uſeleſs, and contrary 
to our defign : forget not, however, the loudeſt 
bawling you can produce, an 1mpudent tone, 
with gait and geſture exactly like mine. Theſe 
are abſolutely neceſſary, and theſe alone are ſuf- 
| ficient, Let your dreſs be white, with flowers 
upon it, and of the Tarentine make, that the 
body may be ſeen through it; your ſlippers At- 
tic, ſuch as the women wear, and finely wrought; 
or a | Sicyonian ſhoe, which ſuits admirably 


+ Tarentine.] The linen of Tarentum was, probably, a 
kind of gauſe, ſo remarkably fine as to be almoſt pellucid, 
and conſequently ſhewed the ladies or. gentlemens limbs 
who wore it to the greateſt advantage. 


wp Sicyonian oe] This kind of ſhoe, ſo called from the 
place where it was made, and generally worn by the ladies ; 
though the macaronies of that age, aswe find by this paſſage, 
ſometimes made uſe of them, Si mihi calceos (ſays Tully,) 
Sicyonias attuliſſes, non uterer, quamvis eſſent habiles, & 


apti ad pedem ; ſed non viriles. See Cic. de Orat. b. i. 
with 
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'with a white hät; bring a good many ſervants 
with you, and always carry a book in your 
hand. All this you muſt provide yourſelf with; 
and as for the reſt, as we go along, T will ex- 
plain every thing to you, and lay down ſome 
rules, which, if you carefully obſerve, « oratory 
Mall not reject you as, one who hath never been 


initiated into her myſteries, but with open arms 


receive and embrace you. And firſt, remem- 
ber that your dreſs and appearance are decent 


and handſome; then get you fifteen or twenty 


good Attic words, well ſelected, and maturely 
conſidered of, which you muſt have always 
ready, and at your tongue's end, ſuch as:* atta, 
and kata, and mone, and ameegete, and lowſte, 
and ſo forth; theſe you muſt ſprinkle over every 
diſcourſe, like ſo many ſweetmeats, and never 


mind, if the reſt of your words are ever ſo un- 


like them, harſh, and diſſonant, and of quite 
another claſs. Let your garb be as coarſe as 
you pleaſe, ſo that the purple be fine, and full 
of flowers. In the other parts of your ſpeech, 
your words may be ſtrange, obſolete, and ſuch 


as are ſeldom met with amongſt the ancients; 


* Atta, Sc.] Greek words frequently uſed by ſome of 


the beſt Attic writers, and which, therefore, the ridiculous 


imitators of them were perpetually making uſe of, and ap- 


plying, right or wrong, in their own works, 
| theſe 
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theſe you muſt have ready to throw at every 
body who converſes with you: the vulgar will 
admire you,. and think you a wonderful man, 
whoſe learning is above their + comprehenſion, 


cc Tf, after all, you blunder upon ſoleciſms 


and barbariſms, there is one infallible remedy 
for you, which is impudence ; you have no- 
thing to do but immediately to quote ſome 
poet or proſe-writer, no matter whether there 
ever was ſuch a, perſon, who approves that 
mode of ſpeech, and who was a moſt learned 


man, and an excellent judge of language, As 


to ſtudy, you muſt never read the ancients, the 
trifler 4 Iſocrates, the aukward ungraceful De- 
moſthenes, or the frigid Plato; but conſult the 
books lately publiſhed, what we call our decla- 
mations; from theſe you may gather inſtruc- 
tions, uſe them whenever you have occaſion, 
and take, as from a ſtore-houſe, whatever you 
want out of them. 

If you are to ſpeak on any point, and the 
perſons preſent are for ſuggeſting arguments to 
you, and furniſhing you with matter, treat them 


n Comprehenſion.] Here Lucian quotes two or PEE quaint 
words and phraſes, uſed at that time by the literary cox- 


combs of the age, which, as the learned reader who well 

knows them, will eaſily peeiss are untranſlatable. 

I [ſocrates.] See Bay le. : 
EY with 
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with contempt ; tell them, what they call dif- 
ficult is extremely eaſy, and that they are afraid 
of doing any thing great or noble: then withs 
out delay ruſh on, and ſay any thing that comes 
into your head, never going from firſt to ſe- 
cond, and from ſecond to third, but let what- 
ever comes firſt, be firſt advanced; and if it 
ſo happens, put the boot upon your head, and 
the helmet on your foot; go on talking, what- 
ever you do, and never be filent. If you are 
ſpeaking about an adultery at Athens, *be ſure 
you let them know what 1s done in ſuch caſes 
at Perſia, and the Indies: above all, do not for- 
get Marathon and Cynagirus, for without them 
you do nothing: ſail to mount Athos, and go 
on foot to the Helleſpont, cover the Sun with 
Perſian arrows, make Xerxes fly, hold up Leo- 
nidas to admiration, read the bloody letters of 
* Othryades, and talk for ever about Salamis, 
Artemiſium, and Platza ; dwell perpetually on 
theſe, let them float upon the ſurface, keep 
theſe flowers always in bloom, and continually 
repeating your atta and deporhen, though there is 
no occafion for them ; for they are always beau- 
tiful, even when they are nothing to the purpoſe. 


* Othryades,} See latter part of Charon, vol, i. and the 
note upon it. It 
cc 
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cc If at any time you have an opportunity : 

of finging, let every thing be ſung; but if ou 
can find nothing fit to be ſung, modulate your 
voice to the proper tone, addreſs yourſelf in 
fing-ſong to the judges, and depend upon it, 
the harmony is complete. Be ſure to repeat 
frequently, alas! alas! then ſtrike your thigh, 
ſtretch your throat, and roar out your words 
in a loud ſcream, and ſtrut about manfully, 
and ſhake your poſteriors: if they do not ap- 
plaud you, be angry with, and abufe them; 
if they ſeem aſhamed, and want to go off, ſtop 
them, make them fit down, and, in ſhort, ex- 
erciſe your full dominion over them. That the 
vulgar may admire your ſpeeches, bring your 
arguments from the fiege of Troy, or rather, 
if you will, from the marriage of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, quite down to the preſent times. Un- 
derſtanding hearers are few in number, and out 
of good nature will ſay nothing, or if they ſhould, 
it will only look like envy ; but the multitude 
will admire your dreſs, voice, walk, geſture, 
finging, nay even your fine ſhoes, and your 
atta; and when they ſee you ſweat, and toil, 
and puff, and blow, will never be perſuaded but 
that you are a moſt accompliſhed orator : be- 
ſides, 
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fides, that the rapidity of your extempore elo- 
quence carries with it no little excuſe for every 
thing, and always gains admiration with the 
vulgar, Take care, therefore, that you never 
write down any thing, or ſeem to think before 
you ſpeak; for that, would be a ſtrong argu- 
ment againſt you. Let your friends be always 
ready to applaud you with their & feet; it is 
what they owe you for their ſuppers; and if at 
any time they perceive you tripping, or heſi- 
tating, let them lay hold of your hand and 
pay you compliments, in the mean time you 
may find ſomething to ſay and go on, - Be 
ſure you take care to have a chorus of your own 
to ſing with you, | 

« This you are to obſerve. with regard to 
your. ſpeeches : after they are over, lef your 
guard of friends lead you off, converſing with 
them about your oration ; and if you meet any 
body, be full of your own praiſes, that you 
may appear of ſome conſequence to him, crying 


* Feet.] This method of applauſe, by ſtriking the feet 
on the ground, was, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, generally 
adopted by the ancients: a modern audience makes uſe 
of the hands, for the ſame purpoſe, which is'eafier, and at 
the ſame time, perhaps, more exhilarating. 


out, 


rm COMPLET 


out, what is the f Pæanian to me, which of the 
ancient will contend wirb me and ſo forth. 


But there is one principal thingy and HR 
will raiſe your reputation above all, Wich _ 
had forgot to mention; whoever ſpeaks beſide 


yourſelf, alwayt laugh at them; if they ſpeak 
well, ſayothey ftole it, andi it is none of Theft 
own; if it is only tolerable,” ſay it is good for- 
nothing: always come late into the aſſeibly, 
and you will be the mere take notice Gf, tit 
When they are all filetit, begin forhe ſtrange pa⸗ 
negyric, that may call off the attention of the 
audience from him who was ſpeaking before, 
and make them ſhut their ears againſt "Hind. 


5 Do not move your hand tov often by way” 'of up: . J 


plauding any body , for that is low and volgaf; 
nor riſe up to ſpeak above once or twice at 
moſt, but often ſmile to yourſelf, as if to ſhew 
your contempt of all that is faid ; for to thoſe 
who are inclined to cenſure, ſome occafion may 
always be found; you muſt be confident and 
bold, have a lie always ready, and an oath at 
your tongue's end, envy, hatred, calumny, and 
malice, theſe will ſoon make you celebrated and 
conſpicuous. 1 
+ Pæanian.] 88 


Vor. III. e Fs « 80 


thc. tt a th 


346 
12 7 8⁰ much for your ourward enen : in 


at leaſt tell every body you do, glory in it; * 


ſbew the love · letters written to you; endea- 
vour to make yourſelf as handſome as you can, 
that the women may ſeem to have ſome rea- 


ſon for admiring you; this will be of uſe to 

vou as an orator, as it will give you more aſ- 
| ſurance; women are more loquacious than men, 
and have better talents for abuſe: the more 
you are like them, therefore, the more you will 


+ excel... , ® 


1 8 


—Theſe things, young man, if yoo * 
ly obſerve (and they are very eaſily done), I 
will anſwer for it, in a ſhort time, you will 
be the beſt orator in the world, and as great 
as myſelf; the conſequence 1 need not point 
out to you, nor the many advantages which 


eloquence has to beſtow ; for only look on me, 


born of no very noble race, for my father 
was a * ſlave, and my mother a mender of old 
cloaths : at firſt, for you fee my perſon i is not 


+ Excel.] Here follow i in the original two or three lines; 
which, for decency's ſake, are omitted in the tranſlation, _ 


* 4 Have. ] The original adds, which ſerved on the 
other fide of Xois and TR, cities Of Lower Egypt 
or Abyflinia, 


* i a A 2 Con- 
{ Sl 4 4 - 


- 
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conte upabie, I ſerved an old miſer only for my 
board, for that was all I could get, though, as 


I told you before, I was well accompliſhed, 


having a good ſhare of ignorance and impu ; 
dence. After this, I lived with an old woman 
of ſeventy, who fed me well for ſome time, 


for I pretended to be fond of her, though ſne 
had but four teeth left, and thoſe þ faſtened. 


in by a bit of gold: I was. compelled by po- 
verty to go through this laborious employment; 
hunger made the cold kiſſes from this ſepulchre 
moſt delicious to me; and I ſhould certainly 


have been left heir to all ſhe had, if a raſcally 


ſervant had not told her that I bought ſome 
poiſon on purpoſe to make an end of her; up- 
on which ſhe thruſt me headlong out of doors, 
I was not, however, left to ſtarve, for I ſoon 
after turned orator, and gained univerſal ap- 
plauſe, betrayed my clients, and promiſed thoſe 
that knew no better, that I would bribe the 
| Judges for them. Many a time have I loſt my 
cauſe, but {till I 5 hung up the green branches 


and 


t F aftencd. ] The art, we > ſee, of faſtening i in falſe teeth 
with gold wire, though generally confidered as a modern 
invention, was known by the 8 s and Vanbutchells 
of antiquity. 

$ Hung up.] It was Re St amongſt the — as 


Nn 2 | we 


an}+Growos before my door 1 for 1 always 
tay this as a bait for che ignorant, and it is no 
Uttle advantage to me to be known and fear'd, 
to be pointed at as a {kilful advocate, verſed 
tix every fraud; and the prince of miſchief. Such 
tre the precepts wWhick 1 deliter to you, and 
which J practiſed long ago. wyfel, with no | 
nttle emolument.” 
Thus will your "noble guide Kniſh his dif. 
courſe ; and now, my young friend, if you will 
follow his advice, you may ſuppoſe yourſelf ar- 
fived' at the defired haven; nor need you fear 
but” har you will ſoon be a great orator, and 
vniverſally admired'; that you will be wedded, 
not to an old woman like your preceptor, but 
to the beauteous fair one, Eloquietee herſelf, | 


we | lam from Cation. ard other writers, flow thoſe * 
vocates, who had gained their cauſe, to hang up green 
branches and erowns beſore their doors, in token of thew | 
ſacceis, which Juvenal alludes to, 

ut tibi laſſo 


; Fi igantur virides, ſcalarum gloria palms, 
And Martial alſo, in the following lines, 


die fora mirentur, ſic te palatia laudent, 
Excolat et geminas plurima palma fores. 
Book vii. Epige 27. 
If this cuſtom took place amongſt us, what groves of tri- 
umphant green would have crowned the doors ak a T! burlowa, 
2 Norton, and a n | 
and 
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| and ide in the ſwift chariot of Plato. As for 
myſelf (ſlothful and timid as T am), I muſt get 
out of your way, and fince I cannot follow 
| ſuch advice, give up all thoughts of being an 
orator, I have, indeed, long fince declined it. 
Go you, therefore, my good friend, talk away, 
and be admired; only remember, that you 
did not get before me by running faſter, but 
by taking the eaſieſt and the neareſt way. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME 
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